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Sxer. Ul. Hiero’s pacific reign. He particularly favours agricul- 
ture. He applies the abilities of Archimedes his relation to the 
service of the public, and causes him to make an infinite num- 
ber cf machines for the defence of « besieged place. He dies 
very old, and much regretted by the people - - 
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Srecr. I. Hieronymus, grandson of Hiero, succeeds tum, and 
causes him to be much regretted by his vices and cruelty He 
is killed ina conspiracy. Barbarous murder of the princesses. 
Hippocrates and Epicydes possess themselves of the govern- 


ment of Syracuse, and declare for the Garbaginians as Hicro-. 


nymus had dune - . - 
Seer. II. The consul Marcellus epee. as eaorce: The consi- 
derable losses of men and ships, occasioned. by the dreadful 
machines of Archimedes, oblige Marcellus to change the siege 
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intelligence within it. Death of Archi medes, killed by a sol- 
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Secr. I. Mithridates, at twelve years of age, ascends the throne 
of Pontus. He seizes Cappadocia and Bithynia, having first 
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expelled their kings. The Romans re-establish them. He 
causes all the Romans and Italians in Asia Minor to be put to 
death in one day. First war of the Romans with Mithridates, 
who had made himself master of Asia Minor and Greece, and 
had taken Athens. Sylla is charged with this war. He be- 
sieges and retakes Athens. He gains three great battles 
against the generals of Mithridates. He grants that prince 
peace in the fourth year of the war. Library of Athens, in 
which were the works of Aristotle. Sylla causes it to be 
carried to Rome - - - - : 


Sor. If. Second war against Mithridates, under: Murena, of only 


three years’ duration. Mithridates prepares to renew the war 

He concludes a treaty with Sertorius. Third war with Mith- 
ridates. Lucullus the consul sent against him. He obliges 
him to raise the sieg> of Cyzicum, and defeats his troops. He 
gains a complete victory over him, and reduces him to fiy into 
Pontus. Tragical end of the sisters and wives of Mithridates. 
He endeavours to retire to Tigranes, his son-in-law. Lucul- 
lus regulates the affairs of Asia . . P 


Srer. HI. Lucullus causes war to be declar oa with ‘Tigranes, 


and marches against him. Vanity and ridiculous self-suffi- 
ciency of that prince. He loses a great battle. Lucullus 
takes Tigranocerta, the capital of Armenia. He gains a se- 
cond victory over the joint forces of Tigranes and Mithridates. 
Mutiny and revolt in the army of Lucullus — - . 


Sxcr. 1V. Mithridates, taking advantage of the discord which 


had arisen in the Roman army, recovers all his dominions. 
Pompey is chosen to succeed Lucullus. He overthrows Mith- 
ridates in several battles. ‘The latter flies in vain to Tigranes, 
his son-in-law, for refuge, who is engaged in a war with his 
own son. Pompey marches into Armenia against Tigranes, 
who comes to him and surrenders himself. Weary of pursu- 
ing Mithridates to no purpose, he returns into Sytia, makes 
himself master of that kingdom, and puts an end to the empire 
ef the Seleucide. He marches back to Pontus. Pharnaces 
makes the army revolt against his father Mithridates, who kills 
himself. That prince’s character. Pompey’s expeditions into 
Arabia and Judea, where he takes Jerusalem. After having 
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, reduced all the cities of Pontus, he returns to Rome, and re- | 


»veives the honour of a triumph i 3 . 4 
BOOK XXITY. 


THE BISTORY OF EGYPT. 


Sxcr. 1. Ptolemazus Auletes having been placed upon the throne 


of Egypt in the room of Alexander, is declared the friend and 
ally of the Roman people, by the influence of Cesar and Pom- 
pey, which he purchases at a very great price. In conse- 
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uence, he loads his subjects with taxes. He is expelled the 
ne. The Alexandrians make his daughter Berenice queen. 
He goes to Rome, and, by money, obtains the voices of the 
heads of the commonwealth for his re-establishment. He is 
opposed by an oracle of the Sibyl’s; notwithstanding which, 
Gabinius sets him upon the throne by force of arms, where he 
remains till his death. The famous reste and her bahia 
very young, succeed him - - 107 
Sxor. 1]. Pothinus and Achillas, shintsters of the young king, 
expel Cleopatra. She raises troops to re-establish herself. 
Pompey, after having been overthrown at Pharsalia, retires 
into Egypt. He is assassinated there. Czsar, who pursued 
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which he seems to lament. He endeavours to reconcile the 
brother and sister, and for that purpose sends for Cleopatra, 
of whom he soon becomes enamoured. Great commotions 
arise at Alexandria, and several battles are fought between the 
Egyptians and Casar’s troops, wherein the latter have almost 
always the advantage. The king having been drowned in fly- 
ing after a sea-fight, all Egypt submits to Cesar. He sets 
Cleopatra, with her younger brother, upon the beara. and 
returns to Rome - . - - 115 
Seer. Il. Cleopatra causes her younger brother to be put to 
death, and reigns alone. The death of Julius Czsar having 
made way for the triumvirate formed between Antony, Le- 
pidus, and young Cesar, called also Octavius, Cleopatra de- 
clares herself for the triumvirs. She goes to Antony at Tarsus, 
gains an absolute ascendant over him, and brings him with her 
to Alexandria. Antony goes to Rome, where he espouses 
Octavia. He abandons himself again to Cleopatra, and after 
some expeditions returns to Alexandria, which he enters in 
triumph. He there celebrates the coronation of Cleopatra 
and her children. Open rupture between Cesar and Antony. 
The latter repudiates Octavia. The two fleets put to sea. 
Cleopatra determines to follow Antony. Battle of Actium. 
Cleopatra flies, and draws Antony after her. Czsar’s victory 
is complete. He advances some time after against Alexan- 
dria, which makes no long resistance. Tragical death of An- 
tony and Cleopatra. Egypt is Dpgeees into a province of the 
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BOOK XXII. 
TT 


‘Tris ogy Aamo book contains the conclusion of the histery 
of Syracuse. It may be divided into three parts. The-first includes 
the long reign of Hixno If. The second, the short reign of Ins 
} dson, Hrrronymvs, the troubles of Syracuse occasioned by it, 
with the siege and taking of that city by Marcenius. The: third 
ig a.concise abridgment ef the history of Syracuse, with some re- 
floctions:on the government and character of the Syracusans, and 
on ARCHIMEDES.. 


ARTICLE 1. 


Seer. t. Hiere the Socond chosen captaln-general by the Byracusans, and soon: after 
gppninted: king. Me makes an alliance with the Romansin the beginning of the test - 
nit war. 

& M. 2700. Tirrne I]. was deseended from the family of » 
Ant.1.C.20% = Gelon, who had formerly reigned in Syracuse.* 
As his mother was a slave, his father, Hierocles, accerding to the 
barbarous custom of those times, caused him to be exposed soon 
after his birth; believing that the infant dishenoured the nobility of 
his race. If Justin’s fabulous account may be believed, the bees 
uaurished him several days with their honey. Theoracle declaring, 
that so singular am event was a certel presage of his: future 
greatness, Hierocles caused him to be brought back to his house, 
sud took all.pessible care of his education. 

The child derived from this education all the benefit. that could 
beexpected. He distinguished himself early above all those of his 
years, by his address in military exexcises, and his courage in battle. 
een the esteem of Pyrrhus, and received several. rewaras 
from his hands. He was of a beautiful aspect, tall stature, and ro- 
iusticomplexion. In his-conversation? he was affable and polite, ia 


* Joxthe. Lapis ¢.4 
7 In alloquis biandus, in negotio Justus, in bupecie moderatus: prorgus ut nihil ef re- 
glum desse preter regnum, videretur. Jizstix. 
VOL. Ville B 
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, ; 
business just, and moderate in command; so that he wanted nothing 
but the title of king, as he already possessed all the qualities that 
adorn that rank. ; 

A. M. 3727. Discord having arisen between the citizens of 
Ant. J. C. 27. Syracuse and their troops,* the latter, who were in 
the neighbourhood, raised Artemidorus and Hiero to the supreme 
command, which comprehended all authority, civil and* military. 
The latter was at that time very young, but displayed a prudence 
and maturity that gave promise of a great king. Honoured with 
this command, by the help of some friends he entered the city ; and 
having found means to bring over the adverse party, who were in- 
‘ent upon nothing but raising disorders, he behaved with so much 
mildness and greatness of mind, that the Syracusans, though highly 
dissatisfied with the liberty assumed by the soldiers, of choosing 
their officers, were, however, unanimous in conferring upon him the 

title and power of captain-general. 

_ From his first measures it was easy to judge that the new magis- 
trate aspired at something more than that office. In fact, observing 
that the troops no sooner quitted the city, than Syracuse was in-- 
volved in new troubles by seditious spirits and lovers of innovation, 
he perceived how important it was, in the absence of himself and 
the army, to have somebody upon whom he might rely for keeping 
the citizens within the bounds of their duty. Leptines seemed very 
fit for that purpose, as being a man of integrity, and one who had 
great influence with the people. Hiero attached him to himself for 
ever, by espousing his daughter, and by the same alliance secured the 
public tranquillity, during the time he should be obliged to remove 
from Syracuse, and march at the head of the armies. 

Another much bolder, though far less just, stroke of policy, esta-. 
blished his security and repose. He had every thing to fear from 
the foreign soldiers, turbulent, malignant men, void of respect for 
their commanders, and of affection for a state of which they made 
no part, solely actuated by the desire of lucre, and always ready for 
a revolt; who having been bold énough to assume a right in the 
election of magistrates, which did not belong to them, were capa- 
ble, upon the least discontent, of attempting any thing against him+ 

- self. He easily comprehended, that he should never have the 
mastery over them, as they were too well united amongst them- 
selves; that, if he undertook to punish the most criminal, their 
_ chastisement would not fail to provoke the rest; and that the only 
means to put an end to the troubles they occasioned, was utterly to 
exterminate this factious .body of troops, whose licentiousness and 
rebellious disposition were only fit to corrupt others, and incline 
them to pernicious excesses. Deceived by a false zeal and blind 
Jove for the public good, and sensibly affected also with the pros- 
' pect of the dangers to which he was perpetually ecieaiie he 


* Polyb,1 4. p. 8, 9. 
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t it’ incumbent on him, for the safety of his country and 
security of his person, to proceed to this cruel and sad extremity, 
yery contrary to his natural character, but which seemed necessary 
to him in the present conjuncture. He therefore teok the field un- 
dor pretext of marching against the Mamertines.* When he came 
within view of the enemy, he divided his army inte two parts: on 
the one side he posted such of the soldiers as were Syracusans; on 
the other, the mercenaries. He put himselfat the head of the first, 
as if he intended an attack; and left the others exposed_to tne 
Mamertines, who cut them in pieces; after which he returned quiet- 
ly to the city with the Syracusan troops. atop! 

The army being thus purged of all who might excite disorders 
and sedition, he raised a sufficient number of new troops, and 
afterwards discharged the duties of his function in peace. ‘The 
Mamertines, elate with their success, advancing into the country, 
he marched against them with the Syracusan troops, whom he had 
armed and disciplined well, and gave them battle in the plain of 
Myle. A great’ part of the enemies were left upon the field, and 
their generals made prisoners. At his return he was declared 


A. M. 5733, king by all the citizens of Syracuse, and after- 
Ast. J.C.271. wards by all the allies. This happened seven yeara 


after his béing raised to the supreme authority. 


‘It would be difficult to justity the manner in which he attained 
that eminence. Whether he put the foreign soldiers in motion 
himself which seems probable enciigh, or only lent himself to their 
zeal, it was a criminal infidelity to his country and the public au- 
thority, to which his example gave a mortai wound. It is true, the 
wregniarity of his entrance upon office was somewhat amended by 
the consent which the people end allies afterwards gave toit. But 
can we suppose, that in such a conjuncture their consent was per- 
feetly free? As to his being elected king, there was nothing of ~ 

‘compulsion in that; if his secret ambition had any part in it, that 
fault was well atoned for by his wise and disinterested conduct. 
+through the long duration of his reign and life. 

The loss of the battle we have spoken of entirely disconcerted 
the affairs of the Mamertines. Some of\ them had recourse to the 
Carthaginians, to whom they surrendered their citadel; others re 
solyed to abandon the city to the Romans, and eent to desire their 
nid. Hence arose the first Punic war, as I have explained more at 
large elsewhere.} $ : 

-- Appius Claudius the consul put to sea, in order to aid the Mamer- 
tines.t Not being able to pass the strait of Messina, of which the 
Carthaginians had possessed themselves, he made a feint. of aban- 
doning that enterprise, and of returning towards Rome with all the 


. ™ They were originally troops from Campania, whom Agathocles had taken into his: 
pay, a afterwards geized Messina, having first put the principal inhabitants to 
sword. ys 
t Vol. 1. History of the Carthaginians. t Frontin. Stratag. |. i, ¢. 4, 
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troops ire had on board his fleet. Upon this news the enemy, wie 
dlocked up Messina on the side next the sea, having retired, as: if 

_ there had been nothing farther to apprehend, Appius tacked about, 

- @nd passed the strait without danger. ] ai! 

- The Mamertines,* partly through menaces and partly ae 
surprise, having driven out ef the citadel the officer whe command- 
ed in it for the Carthaginians, called in Appius, and opened the 

ates of their city to hia. The Carthaginians soon after formed 

siege of it, and made « treaty of alliance with Mero, who joim- 
ed his troops’to theirs. ‘The Roman consul thought fit to venture a 
battle, and attack the Syracusans first. The fight was warm. Hiero 
showed all possible courage, but could not resist the valour of the - 
Romans, and wes obliged to give way, and retire to Syracuse. 
€laudiue, having obtained a like victory over the Carthaginiane, 
saw himself master of the field, advanced to the walls of Syracuee, 
and even designed to have besieged it. . 
*"’. ME 3799. When the news of Appius’s good success arriv- 
ot. J.C. 255, ed at Rome, it occasioned great joy-| In erder | 
ta make the most of it, it was thought proper to use new efforts. 
The two consuls lately elected, Maiius Otacilius and Manius Va- 
lerius, were:ordered into Sicily. Upon their arrival, several of the ~ 
Carthaginian and Syracusan cities surrendered at discretion. 

The consternation of Sicily, jomed to the number and force of 
the Roman legions, made Hiero conceive what was likely te be 
the event of this new wer. That prince was :ensible, that he might 
vely upon.a more’ faithful and constant. amity on the side of the 
Romans. He knew that the Carthaginians had not renownced the 
design they had anciently formed, ot possessing themselves of alt 
Sicily; ankif they niade themselves mastersof Messina, he right- 
iy judged his power would be very insecure in the neighbourhood 
of such dangerous and formidable enemies. He saw no other ex- 
pedient for the preservation. of his kingdom, than to Jeave the Car- 
thaginians engaged with the Romaus; well assured that the war 
‘vould be long and obstinate between tliese two republics, whose 
etrength was equal; und that as long as they should be contending, 
he should have no reason to apprehend being distressed either by 
the one or the other. He, therefore, sent ambassadors to the con- 
suls to:treat. of peace and alliance. ‘They were ter from, refusing 
those offers. hey were toe much afraid, that the Carthaginians, 
being masters at sea, might cut off all passage for provisions; 
which fear was the better feunded, asthe troops who had first pass- 
ed the strait had suffered extremely by famine. An alliance with 
BMiero secured the legions in-that respect, and was immediately con 
eladed. The conditions were, that the king should restore to the 
Romans, without ransom, all the prisoners he had taken from them, 
and pay them: a hundred talents in money-f. 


“Polyu. Li ge tO it. Tibi po 15, 1% 3 & Readred thousand crowns, 
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' From thenceforth Hiero, constantly attached to. the Romans, to. 
whom he sent supplies when occasion required, reigned peaceably . 
at Syracuse, as aking who had noview nor ambition but the esteem 
and love of his people. No prince was ever more successful in that 
point, nor longer enjoyed the fruits of his wisdom and prudence, 
For more than fifty years that he lived after being elected king, 
whilst all things were in flames around him, occasioned by the cruel 
wars which the two most potent states of the world made against, 
each other, he was so prudent.and happy as to be no more than a 
spectator of them, and only to hear the noise of those arms which 
shook all the neighbouring regions, whilst himself and his people 
retained a profound peace. 

The Romans perceived,* on more than one occasion, during the 
first Punic war, and especially at the siege of Agrigentum, with 
which it was in a manner opened, the importance.of their alliance’ 
with Hiero, who abundantly supplied them with provisions, at times 
when the Roman army without his aid would have been exposed to 
excessive famine. | 

The interval between the end of ‘the first Punic war and the 
commencement of :the second, which was about five-and-twenty 

, was atime of peace and tranquillity to Hiero, in which the 
agtions of that prince are little spoken of. Seung 

A. M. 3763. Polybius} ‘only informs «us, that the Carthagi- 
Ant, J. C. 241. nians, inthe unhappy war they were obligedto sup- — 

against the strangers, or mercenaries, which was called the 
African war, finding thomselves extremely pressed, had recourse to 
their allies, and especially to king Hiero, who granted them all they 
asked of him. ‘That prince perceived, that to support himself in 
Sicily, it was necessary that the Carthaginians ‘should overcome 
in this war; lest the strangers, who had already obtained many ad- 
vantages over the Carthaginians, in case of entire success, should 
find no farther obstacles to their projects, and should form designs 
of bringing their ¥ictorious arms into Sicily. Perhaps, also, ashe 
was an excellent politician, he thought it incumbent on him to be 
upon his guard against the too great power of the Romans, who 
would become absolute masters, if the Carthaginians should be en- 
tirely ruined in the war against the revulters. 

Hiero's sole application during this long interval of peace, was to 
make his:subjects happy, and to redress the evils which the unjust 

vernment of Agathocles, who preceded him'some years,and the 
intestine divisions which ensued, had occasioned; an employment 
worthy of a king. There was a levity and inconstancy.in the cha- 
racter of the Syracusans, which often inclined them to excessive and 
violent resolutions; but-at bottom they were humane and equitable, 
and no enemies to a just and reasonable obedience. The proof of 
which is, that when they were governed with wisdom and modera- 


* Polybel db. p. 1% ? } Ibid. p84 
BS 
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tion, as by Timoleon, they respected the authority of the laws and 
magistrates, and obeyed them with joy. | oe 

Hiero was no sooner entered upon office, and had the supreme 
authority confided to him, than he showed his detestation for the 
wretched policy of the tyrants; who, considering the citizens as — 
- their enemies, had no other thoughts than to weaken and intimidate 
them, and reposed their whole confidence in the forcign soldiers, by 
whom they were perpetually surroundsd. He began by putting arms 
into the hands of the citizens, formed them with care in the exer- 
cises of War, and employed them in preference to all others. 


SECT. Il. 


Hero's pacific reign. We partieularly favours agriculture. He applies the abilities of 
Archimedes his relation to the service of the public, and causes him to make an is 
finite number of machines for the defence of a besieged place. He dies very old, 

and much regretted by the people. 


When Hiero attained the sovereign authority, his great aim was: 
to convince his subjects, less by his words than his actions, that he 
was infinitely remote from any design to the prejudice of their for- 
tanes or liberty. He was not intent upon being feared, but upon be- 
ing loved. He locked upon hinwelf less as their master, than as their 
protector and father. “Before his reign, the state had been divided 
by two factions, that of the citizens and that of the soldiers; whose 
differences, supported on both sides with great animosity, had oc- 
easicned infinite misfortunes. He used hie utmost endeavours to ex- 
tinguish all remains of this division, and to eradicate from their 
minds all seeds of discord and misunderstanding. He seems to have 
. Succeeded wonderfully in that respect, es, during a reign of more 
than fity years, no sedition or revolt disturbed the-tranquillity of 
Svracuse. i 

What contributed most, without doubt, to this happy cahn, was 
the particular care taken by Hiero to keep his subjects employed ; 
to banish luxury and idleness, the parent of all vices, and the usua! 
source of all sediticns, from his dominions; to support and improve 
the natural fertility of his country; and to reflect honour upon 
agriculture, which he considered as the certain means to render his 
people happy, and to diffuse abundance throughout his kingdom. 
The cultivation of lands, indeed, besides employing an infinite num- 
ber of hauds, which would otherwise remain idle and unprofitable, 
draws into a country, by the exportation of grain, the riches of the 
neighbouring nations, and turns their current into the houses of the 
people, by a commerce which is renewed every year, and which 18 
the deserved fruit of their labcur and industry. This is, and we 
cannot repeat it too often, what ought to be the peculiar attention 
of a wise government, as one of the most essential parts of wise 
and salutary policy, though uahappily too much neglected. 

Hiero applied hunself entirely to this end. He did not think it 
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uhworthy of the sovereignty to studyand make himself thoroughty 
master of all the rules of agriculture. He even gave himself the 
trouble to compose books upon that subject, of which we ought 
much to regret the loss.* _But he considered that object of his in- 
quiries in a manner, still more worthy of akg. The prineipal 
riches of the state, and the most certain fund of the prince’s revenue. 
consisted in corn. He therefore believed it of the highest conse- 
quence, and what demanded his utmost care and application, to 
establish good order in that traffic, to render the condition of the 
husbandmen, of whom the greatest part of the people were com- 
posed, safe and happy; to ascertain the prince’s dues, whose princi- 
pal revenue rose from them; to obviate such disorders as might get 
ground to the prejudice of his institutions; and to prevent the un- 
just vexations which might possibly be attempted to be introduced 
ia the sequel. To answer all theee purposes, Hiero made reguls- 
tions so wise, reasonable, equitable, and at the same time con- 
formable to the people’s and prince's interests, that they became. 
in a manner the fundamental laws of the country, and were always 
observed as sacred and inviolable, not only in his reign, but in all 
’ succeeding times. When the Romans had vubjected the city and 
dominions of Syracuse, they imposed no new tributes, and decreed 
that all things should be disposed according to tre laws of Hiero :} 
in order that the Syracusans, in changing their masters. might have 
the consolation not to change their laws, and see thenwelves in 
geome meagnre still governed bya prince, whose very name was ai- 
ways dear to them, and rendered those laws exceedingly venerable. 

1 have observed, that in Sicily the prince's principal revenue con- 
sisted in corn; the tenth being paid him. ‘It was therefore his intereat 
that the country should be well cultivated, that estimates should be 
made of the value of the lands; and that they should produce abun- 
dantly, as his revenue augmented in proportion to their fertihty. 
The collectors of this tenth for the prince, which was paid in kind, 
and not in money, were called Decumani, that is to say, farmers 
of the tenths. Hiero, in the regulations he made upon this head, 

id not neglect his own interests, which is the mark of a wise prince 
and good economist. He knew very well, there was reason to ap- 

rehend, that the country people, who frequently consider the most 
egal aud moderate imposts as intolerable burdens, might be tempt- 
ed to defraud the prince of his dues. To spare them this tempta- 
tion, he took such just and exact precautions,f that whether the 
orn were in the car, on the floor to be thrashed, laid up in barns, 


#Plin. |. xviii. c. 3. i 

ft Decumas lege IlieronicA semper vendendas censuerunt, ut iis picundior essct mune 
ris illius functia, si ejus regis, qui Siculis carizsimus fuit, non solim: instituta, comme , 
tato imperio, vert etiam nomen remaneret. Cic. Orat. in Wer. de frum. ti. 1d. 

¢ Hiersnica lex omnibus custodiis subjectum araiorem decumano tradit ut neque is 
epgetibus, neque in areis, neque in herreis, neque in Amoverde, neque Ot ausportatide: 
frumento, grano uno poszet arater gine maxim pena, fraidare decumanun. Crs. 
Orat. tn Mer. de fram, nh. 20. 
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of laden for carriage, it was not possible for the husbandman to se- 
crete any part of it, or to defraud the collector of a single grain, 
without exposing himself to a severe penalty. Cicero acquainte 
as with these circumstances at mich length. But he adds also, 
that Hiero had taken the same precautions against the avidity of 
the collectors, to whom it was equally impossible to extort any 
thing from the husbandmen beyond the tenth. Hiero seems to 
have been very. much against the husbandman’s being drawn from 
his home upon any pretext whatsoever. In fact, says Cicero, in- 
veighing against Verres, who gave them ereat trouble by frequent 
and painful journeys, it is very hard and afflicting to the poor hus- 
bandmen, to be brought from their country to the city, from the 
plough to the bar, and from the care of tilling their Jands tothat of - 
prosecuting law-suits. “ Miserum atque iniquum, ex agro homines 
traduci in forum, ab aratro ab ‘subsellia, ab usu rerum rusticarum 
ad insolitam litem atque judicium.”* And besides, can they flatter 
themselves, let their cause be ever so post that they shall carry it 
to the prejudice of the collectors? “ Judici ut arator cegumanum 
persequatur ?” . 
Can there be any thing more to a king’s praise than what we 
have now said? Hiero might undertake wars, for he did not want 
valour, gain battles, make conquests, and extend the bounds of ‘his 
dominions, and upon these accounts might pass for a hero in the 
epinion of the generality of men. But with how Many taxes must 
he have loaded his people! How many husbandmen must he have 
torn from their lands! How much blood would the gaining of those 
victories have cost him! and of what emolument would they have 
been to the state? Hiero, who knew wherein true glory consists, 
placed his in governing his people with wisdoni, and in making 
them happy. Sista of conquering new countries by the force of 
arms, he endeavoured to multiply his own.in a manner by the culti- 
vation of the lands, by rendering them more fertile than they were, 
and in actually multiplying his people, wherein the real force and 
true riches of a state consist; and which can never fail to ha por 
when the people of a country reap a reasonable advantage from 
their labour. ' | 3 
A. M. 2788. _ It was inthe second Punic war, that Hiero 
Ant. J. C. 218. gave distinguished proofs of his attachment to the 
Romans.t As soon as he received advice of Hannibal's arrival in 
{taly, he went with his fleet well equipped to meet Tiberius Sem- 
pronius, who was arrived at Messina, to offer that consul his ser- 
vices, and to assure him that, advanced in age as he was, he would 
show.the same zeal for the Roman people as he had formerly done - 
in ‘his youth in the first war against the Carthaginians. He took 
upon him to supply the consul’s legions, and the troops of the allies, 
with ‘corn and clothes at his own expense. Upon ‘the ‘news ‘re- 


® Cic. Orat. in Ver. de fram. n. 14. ft Liv.k xxi. n, 50, 53. 
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- @erved the same instant, of the advantage gained by the Romaw 
_over the Carthaginian fleet, the consul thanked the king for his 


advantageous offers, and nade no use of them at that time. — 
Hiero’s inviolable fidelity towards the Romans,* which is very 
remarkable in his character, appeared still more conspicuously after 
their defeat near the lake of Thrasymenus. They had already lost 
thrée battles against Hannibal, each more unfortunate and more 
than the other. Hiero, in that mournful conjuncture, sent 
a fleet laden with provisions to the port of Ostia. ‘The Syracusam 
ambassadors, when introduced to the senate, told them, “ That 
Hiero their master had been as sensibly afflicted with their last dis- 
grace, as if he had suffered it in his own person. That though he 
well knew, that the grandeur of the Reman people was almost more’ 
worthy of admiration in times of adversity, than after the most sig~ 
nal success; he had- sent them all the aid that could be expected 
from a good and faithful ally, and earnestly desired the senate 
would not refuse to accept. it. That they had particularly brouyht 
a Victory of gold, that weighed three hundred pounds, which the 
ing hoped they would vouchsafe to receive as @ favourable augu- | 
Ah anda pledge of the vows which he made for their prosperity. 
hat they had also imported three hundred thousand bushe!s- of 
wheat, and two hundred thousand of barley; and that if the Ro- 
wan people desired a greater quantity, Hiero would cause as 
much as they pleased to be transported to whatever places they 
should appoint. That he knew the Roman people employed 
none in their armies but citizens and allies; but that he had seen 
light-armed strangers in their camp. That he had therefore sent 
them a thousand archers and slingers, who might be opposed sue- 
cassfully to the Baleares and Moors ef Hannibal’s army.”—They 
added to this aida very salutary piece of advice, which was, that 
the pretor, who should be sent to command in Sicily, might de- 
spatch a fleet to Africa, in order to find the ‘Carthaginians such 
employment in their own country, as might put it out of their pow- 
er by that diversion to send any suecours to Hannibal. 
The senate answered the king’s ambassadors in very obliging 
and honourable terms, “ That Hiero acted like a very generous 
prince, and a most faithful ally: that from the time he had con- 
tracted an alliance with the Romans, his attachment for them had 


_ been constant and unalterable; in fine, that in all times and places 


he had powerfully and magnificently succoured them: that the peo- 


.. a due sense of such generosity: that some cities of Italy 


iad already presented the Roman people with gold, who, after 
having expressed their gratitude, had not thought fit to accept it: 
that the Victory was too favourable an augury not to be received: 
that they would place her in the Capitol, that isto say, in the 


temple of the most high Jupiter, in order that she might establiets 


© Liv. L. xak. a. 37, 38 
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there her fixed and lasting abode.” All the corn and barley on board 
the ‘ships, with the archers and slingers, were cent to the consuls. 
Valerius Maximus* makes an observation here, upon the noble 
and prudent liberality of Hiero; first, in the generous design he 
forms, of presenting the Romans with three hundred and twenty 
pounds weight of gold; then in the industrious precaution he uses, 
to prevent thom from refusing to accept it. He does not offer them 
that gold in specie; he knew the exceeding delicacy of the Roman 
people too well for that; but under the form of a Victory, which 
they dared not refuse, upon account of the goud omen it seemed to 


bring along with it. 


It is extraordinary to see a prince, whose dominions were situate 
as Syracuse was, in regard to Carthege, from which it had every 
thing to tear, at a time when Rome seemed near her ruin, continns 
unalterably faithful, and declare openly for her interests, notwitl: 
standing all the dangers to which so daring a conduct exposed hifu. 
A more prudent politician, to speak the «usual lenguage, would 
perhaps have waited the event of a new action, and not haye been 
0 hasty to declare himself without necessity, and at his extreme 
peril. Such examples are the more estimable for being rare and 
almost unparalleled. / 

I do not know, however, whether, even in good policy, Hiero 
ought not to have acted as he did. It would have been the great-, 
est of all misfortunes for Syracuse, had the Carthaginians entirely 
ruined, or even weakened the Romans too much. That city would 
have immediately felt al the weight of Carthage; ag it was situat- 
ed over-against it, and lay highly convenient for strengthening its 
commerce, securing to it the empire of the sea, and establishing it 
firmly in Sieily, by the possession of the whole island. It would 
therefore have becu imprudent to suffer such allies to be ruined by 
the Carthaginians, who would not have been the better friends tu 
the Syracusans for haying renounced the Romans by force.. It was 
therefore a decisive stroke, to fly immediately to the aid of the Ro- 
mans; and as Syracuse would neccessarily fall after Rome, it was 
absolutely requisite to hazurd every thing, either to save Rome, or 
fall with her. 

If the facts, which history has preserved of so long and happy u 
reign, are few, they do not give us the lees idea of this prince, and 
ought to make us exceedingly regret the went of more particular 
information concerning his actions. 

The sum of a hundred talents (a hundred thousand crowis,)}’ 
which he sent to the Rhodians,} and the presente he made then. 


after the great earthquake, which laid waste their island, and threw 


* Trecenta milliaimediiim tritici, et ducenta miitia hordei, aurique ducenta et qua 
draginta pondo urhi nostrie muaeri aisit. Neque ignarus verceundie majorun: nostro 
rum, qudd nolict aceipere, ia habitum id Victoria formavit, ut eos religionc mvotoz, 
munificentia sua uti cogeret: voluntate mittendi pride, iter providentia cavendi ne 
remitteretur, liberalis, Pid, Mar. t. iv. c. B. 

t Polyb. |. v. p. 429 
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down their Colossus; are illustrious instances of his liberality end. - 
munificence. The modesty with which his presents were attended. 
infinitely enhances the value of them. He caused two statues to 
be erected in the public square at Rhodes, representing the people 
of Syracuse placing a crown upon the head of the Rhodians; as if, 
says Polybius, Hiero, after having made that people such magnifi- 
cent presents, far from assuming any vanity from his munificence, 
believed himself their debtor upon that very account. And indeed 
the liberality and beneficence of a prince to strangers is rewarded 
with interest, in the pleasure they give to himself, and the giory he 
acquires by them. ; 

There is a pastoral of Theocritus (Zdyll. 16.) which bears the 
name of the king we speak of, wherem the poet seems tacitly to 
reproach that prince with paying very iil forthe verses made in 
honour of him. But the mean manner in which he claims, ae it 
were, a reward for the verses he meditates, leaves room to con- 
clude, that the imputation of avarice falls with more justice upon 
the poet than upon the prince, distinguished and esteemed, as we ' 
have seen, from his liberality. . 

It is to Hiero's just taste, and singular attention to every thing 
that concerned the public good, that Syracuse was indebted for 
those amazing machines of war, of which we shall soon see it make 
se great a use, when besieged by the Romans.* Though that 
prince seemed to devote his cares entirely to the tranquillity and do- 
mestic affairs of the kingdom, he did not neglect those of war; 
convinced, that the surest means to preserve the peace of his do- 
tninions, was to hold himself always in readiness to make war upon 
unjust neighbours, who should attempt to disturb it. He knew 
how to profit by the advantage he possessed of having in his domi- 
nions the most learned geometrician the world had ever produced; 
it is plain I mean Archimedes. He was illustrious, not only by his 
great ability in geometry, but his birth, as he was Hiero's relation. 
Sensible alone to the pleasures of the mind, and highly averse to 
the hurry and tumult of business and government, he deveted him- 
gelf solely to the study of 2 science, whose sublime speculations on 
truths purely intellectual and spiritual, end entirely distinct from 
matter, have such attraction for the learned of the first rank, as 
_gearce leaves them at Hberty to apply themselves to any other 
objects. 

Hiero had, however, sufficient influence over Archimedes, to en- 
gage him to descend from those lofty speculations to the practice — 
of those mechanics which depend on the hand, but are disposed. and. 
directed by the head. He pressed him continually, not to employ 
his art always in soaring after immaterial and intellectual objects. 
but to bring it down to sensible and corporeal things, and to render 
his reasonings in some measure more evident and familiar to tha 
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enerality of mankind, by joining them experimentally with things: 


2 
4 


_ ° Archimedes frequently conversed with the king, who always 
heard hin with great attention and extreme pleasure. One day, 
when he was eidlaining to him the wonderful effects of the powers. 
of motion, he proceeded to demonstrate, “That with a certain given: 
power any weight whatsoever night be moved.” And applauding 
himself afterwards on the force of his demonstration, he ventured to 
boast, that if there were another world besides this we inhabit, by 
going to that he could remove this at pleasure. The king, surprised 
and delighted, desired him to put his position in execution, by re- 
moving some great weight with a small force. 

‘ Archimedes preparing to satisfy the just and rational curiosity of 
his kinsman and friend, chose out one of the gaueys in the port, 
caused it to be drawn on shore with great labour, and by abundance 
ofmen. He then ordered its usua) lading to be put on board, and 
besides that, as many men as it could hold. Afterwards, plating 
himself at some distance, and sitting at his case, without trouble,. 
or exerting his strength in the least, by only moving with bis hand 
the end of a machine, which he had provided with numerous corde _ 
and pulleys, he drew the galley to him upon the land, with as muck 
ease, and as steadily, as if it had swum upon the water. 

The king, upon the sight of so prodigious an effect of the powers: 
of motion, was entirely astonished; and judging from that .experi- 
ment of the efficacy of the art, he earnestly solicited Archimedes tc 
make several sorts of machines and battering engines for sieges ant 
attacks, ag well for the defence as assault of places. 

it has been sometimes asked, whether the sublime knowledge ot 
which we speak, be necessary toa king; and if the study of art. 
and sciences ought to form part of the education of a yeung prince? 

What we read here demonstrates their utility. If king Hiero had 
wanted taste and curiosity, and employed himself solely in his plea 
sores, Archimedes had remained inactive in his closet, and all hie 
extraordinary science been of'no advantage to his country. What 
treasures of useful knowledge lie buried in obscurity, and in a man- 
ner hid under the earth, because pzinces set no value upon learned 
men, and consider them as persons useless to the state. But when, 
in their youth, they have imbibed some small tincture of arts ani? 
#ciences (for the study of princes-ought to extend no farther in that 
point,) they esteem such as distinguish themselves by their learning,. 
sometimes converse with them, and hold them in honour; and b: 
#0 glorious * protection make way for valuable discoveries, of whic 
the state soon reaps the advantage. Syracuse had this obligation 
to Hiero; which, without doubt, was the effect of his excellent. 
education; for he had been bred with uncommen care and attention. 

What has been said hitherto of Archimedes, and what we shalt 
presently add, with respect to those admirable machines of war 
which were used during the siege ot Syracuse, shows how wrong 
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itis to despise those sublime and speculative sciences, whose only 


ejects are simple and abstract ideas. It is true, that all mere geo- 
metrical or ical speculations do not relate to useful things. 
But it is also as true, that most of those, which have not that neta: 
tion, conduct or refer to those that have. They may appear un- 
, as long as they do not deviate, if I may so say, from this, 
world; but'the mixed rmathematics, which descend to 
matter, and consider the motions of the stars, the perfect know- 
dge of navigation, the art of drawing remote objects near by the 
assistance of telescopes, the increase of the powers of motion, the 
nice exactitude of the balance, and other similar objects, become’ 
more easy of access, and in a mamner familiarize themselves with 
the vulgar. The labour of Archimedes was long obscure, and per- 
haps contemned, because he confined bimself to simple and barren 
speculations. Ought we therefore to conclude that it was useless” 
and unprofitable? It was from that very source of knowledge, 
buried till then in obscurity, that shot forth those brilliant lights and 
_ wonderful discoveries, which display from their birth a sensible and’ 
wanifest utility, and inspired the Romans with astonishment and 
despair when they besieged Syracuse. | 
Hiero was great and magnificent in all things, in building pa- 
laces, arsenals, and temples. He caused an infinite number of ships 
of all burdens to be built for the-exportation of corn; a traffic in 
which almost the whole wealth ot the island consisted. “We are 
told of a ga‘ley built by his order, under the direction of Archi- 
wedes, which was reckoned one of’ the most famous structures of” 
antiquity.* It was a whole year in building. Hiero passed whole 
days amongst the workmen, to animate them by his presence. A 


This ship had twenty benches of oars. The enormous pile wag 


fastened together on all sides with huge nails of copper, which 
weighed each ten pounds and upwards. o 

he inside had init three galleries or corridors, the lowest of 
which led to the hold by a flight of stairs, the second to apartments, ° 
and the first to soldiers’ lodgings. , ; 


On the right and left side of the middle gallery, there were apart- 


ments to the number of thirty; in each of which were four beds 
formen. ‘The apartment for the officers and seamen had fifteen 
beds, and three great rooms for eating; the last of which, that was 
at the stern, served for a kitchen. All the floors of these apart’ 
ments were inlaid with small stones of different colours, represent- 
ing stories taken from the Iliad of Homer. The ceilings, windows, 
and all the other parts, were finished with wonderful art, and em- 
bellished with all kinds of ornaments. 


- In the uppermost gallery there was a gymnasium, or place of 


exercise, and walks proportionate to the magnitude of the ship. 
Ip.them were gardens and plants of ail kinds, disposed in wonder-~ 
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ful order. Pipes, some of hardened clay, and others of lead, con 
wee water all round to refresh them. "There were also arbours 

f ivy and vines, that had their roots in great vessels filled with 
earth. ‘These vessels were watered in the same manner as the 

gardens. The arbours served to shade the walks. Bf 6, 
_ After these came the apartment of Venus, with three beds. 
This was floored with agates aid other precious stones, the finest 
that could-be found in the island. The walls and roof were of 
cypress wood, The windows were adorned with ivory, paintings, 
and small statucs. In another apartment was a library, at the top 
of which, on the outside, was fixed a sun-dial. : 

There was also an opartment with three beds for a bath, in which 

“Were three great brazen coppers, and a bathing-veseel, made of a 
single stone of varioue colours. This veese} contained two hundred 
and fifty quarts. At the shi p's head wes a great reservoir of water, 
which held a hundred thousand quarts. ~ 

All round the ship, on the outside, were Atlases of six cubits, or 
nine feet, in height, which supported the sides ef the ship; these 
Atlases were at equal distances from each other. The ship was 
adorned on all sides with paintings, and had eight towers propor- 
tioned to its size; two at the head, two at the stern, and four in the 
middle, of equal dimensions. U pon these towers were parapets, 
from which stones mieht be discharged upon the ships of an eneny 
that should approach too near. Each tower was guarded by four 
young men completely armed, and two archers. ‘The inside of theny 
was filed with :fones and arrows. 

‘Upon the side of the vessel, well strengthened with planks, was 
a kind of rampart,on which was an engine to discharge stones, 
made by Archimedes: it threw a stone of three hundred weight, and 
an arrow of twelve cubits (eighteen feet) the distance of a stadium, 
or a hundred and twenty-five paces from it. 

The ship had three maste, at each ef which were two machines 
to discharge stones. here also were the hooks and masses of lead 


a8 many about the masts, and at the machines for throwing stones, 

Though the hold of this ship wae extremely deep, one man’ suf 
ficed for clearing it of a water, with a machine made in the nature 
of a ecrew, invented by Archimedes. An Athenian poet of that 


well paid. Hero sent him a thousand medimné of corn a6 a reward, 
_ and caused thein to be carried to the port of Piraeus. The medim- 
fis, according to Father Montfaucon, is a measure that contains six 


bushels. Thisepigram is come down tous. The value of verse * 
was known at that time in Syracuse. . ' 
 Hiero having found that there was no port in Sicily capable of 
containing this vessel, except some where it could not lie at anchor 
without danger, resolved to make a present of it to king Ptolemy,* 
and sent it to Alexandria. There was at that time a great dearth of | 
corn throughout all Egypt. 

_ Several other transports of less burden attended this great ship. 
Three hundred thousand quarters of corn were put on board them, 
with ten thousand great earthen jars of salted fish, twenty thou- 
sand quintals (or two millions ef pounds) of salt meat, twenty 
thousand bundles of different clothes, without including the provi- 
gions for the ships’ crews and officers. 

- fo avoid too much prolixity, I have retrenched some part of the 
description which Atheneus has left us of this great ship. Icould 
have wished, that, to have given us a better idea of it, he had men- 
tioned the exact dimensions of it. Had he added a word upon the 
benches of vars. it would have cleared up and determined a ques- 
lion, which, without it, must for ever remain doubtful and obscure. 

A.M. 3782. Hiero’s fidelity was put to a very severe trial, 
Ant. J.C. 216. after the bloody defeat of the Romans in the battie 
of Cannew, which was followed by an almost universal defection of 
their allies. 

But even the laying waste of his dominions by the Carthaginian 
troops, which their fleet had landed in Sicily, was not capable of 
shaking his resolution. He was only afilicted to see that the con- 
tagion had spread even to his own family.+ Ho had a son named 
Gelon, who married Nereis the daughter of Pyrrhus, by whom he 
had several children, and amongst others Hieronymus, of whcm we 
shall soon speak. Gelon, despising his father’s great age, and set- 
ting no value on the alliance of the Romans after their last disgrace 
at Canne, hed declared openly for the Carthaginians. He had al- 
ready armed the multitude, and solicited the allies of Syracuse to 
join him; and would? perhaps have cecasioned great trouble im 
Bicily, if a sudden and unexpected death had not intervened. It 


* A. M, 3739. happened so opportunely, that his futher was sus- 
Am. 9, ©, 215. pected of having promoted it. He did not survive 


his son long, and diced at the age of fourscore and ten years, infinite- 
lg regretted by his people, after having reigned fifty-four years. 


* There is reason to believe this was Ptolemy Philadelphus. t Liv. |. xxiii. n. 38. 

3 Movissetque in Sicilit res, nisi mors, adcd opportuna ul patremg uoque suspicione 
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L Hieronymus, grandson. of Hiero, succeeds him, anh one Sena beegee. 
y his. sae ae ay He is killed in.a conspiracy. Barbarous murder o the 


_Taeuse, and declare for the Carthaginians as Hieronymus had 


_, Te death of Hiero occasioned gzeat revolutions in Sicily. The 
kingdom was fallen into the hands of Hieronymus his grandson, a 
youns* prince incapable of making a wise use of his independence, 


 eprine . Hippocrates and Epicydes possess theinzelves of the government of Sy - 


and far from possessing strength to resist the seducing allurements - 


of sovereign power. Hiero’'s apprehensions, that the flourishing 


condition in which he left his kingdom would soon change under 
an infant king, suggested to him the thought and desire of restor- 
mg their liberty to the Syracusans. But his two daughters opposed 
that design with all'their influence ; from the hope, that the youn 
prince would have only the title of king, and that they should have 
all the authority, in conjunction with their husbands, Andranodo- 
rus and Zoippus, who were to hold the first. rank ainongst his 
guardians.¢ It was not easy for anold man of ninety to hold out 
against the caresses and arts of those two women, whe besieged 
him. day-and night, to preserve the freedom of his mind in the, 
midst of their pressing and assiduous insinuations, and to sacrifice 
with courage the interesis of his family to those of the public. 

_ Lo prevent as far as possible the eyils he foresaw, he appointed: 
him fifteen guardians, who were to form his council; and earnestly 
desired them, at his death, never to depart from the alliance with. 
the Romans, to which he. had inviolably adhered for fifty yeurs, 
and tu teach the young prince to tread in his steps, and to follow 
the principles im which he had been educated till then. 

The king dying after these ‘rrangements, the guardians whom 
he had appointed for his grandson immediately sammoned the as- 
sembly, presented the young prince to the people, and caused the 
will to be read. A small number of people, expressly placed to ap- 
plaud it, clapped their hands, and raised acclamations of joy. AL 
the rest, in @ consternation equal to that of a family who have 
Jately lost a good father, kept a mournful silence, which’ suffi- 
ciently expressed their grief for their recent loss, and their ap.’ 
prehension of what was to come. His funeral was afterwards 
solemnized, and more honoured by the sorrow aud tears of his 
subjects, than the care and regard’ of his relations for ‘his mé- 
mory.t * | apne 

Restennoderne’s first care was to remove all the other guardians, 
by telling them roundly, the prince was of age to govern for him. 
self. 

* Puerum, vixdum libertater, nedum dominationem, modicé laturum. Jy. 

} Non facile erat nonagesimum jam- agenti annum, circumsesso dies noctesque mu- 


bebribus blanditiis, liberare animum, et convertere ad publicam privata curam. Lis, 
$ Punus fit regium, magis amore civium et carjtate, quim cura suorum celebre, Lis 
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He was at*that time near fifteen years old. ‘So that Andrano- 
dorus, being the first to renounce the guardianship held by hita in 
eommon with many colleagues, united.in his own person all their 
wer. The wisest arrangements made by princes at their deaths, 
are often little regarded, and seldom executed afterwards. a. 
The best and most moderate prince in the world,* succeeding a 
king’ so well beloved by his subjects, as Hiero had been, would 
have found it very difficult to console them for the loss they had 
sustained. But Uieronymus, as if he strove by his vices to make 
him still more regretted, no sooner ascended the throne, tian he 
made the people seusible how mueh all things were altered. While 
neither Iiero, nor Gelon his son, had ever distinguished themselves 
from the other citizens by their habits, or any outward ornaments, 
Hieronymus was presently scen.in a purple robe, with a diadem on, 
his head, and surrounded by a ‘troop of armed guards. _Some- 
times he affected to imitate Dionysius, the Tyrant, in coming out 
of his palace in a chariot drawn by four white horses. All the rest 
of his conduct was suitable to-this equipage :} a visible contempt 
for all the world, haughtiness and disdain in hearing, an affectation 
of saying disobliging things, so difficult of access, that not only 
strangers, but even his guardians, could scarce approach*him; ® 
refinement cf taste in discovering new methods of excess; a cru~ 
elty so enormous, as to extinguish all sense of humanity in him: . 
this odious disposition of the young king terrified the people to 
such a degree, that even some of his guardians, to escape his cru- 
elty, either put themselves to death, or condemned themselves to 
voluntary banishment. iy 
Only three men, Andranodorus and Zoippus, both Hiero's sons- 
is-law, and Thraso, had a great freedom of access'to the young 
king. He paid little more notice to them ‘than to others ; but as 
the tivo first openly declared for the Carthaginians, and the latter 
for the Romans, that difference of sentiments, and very warm dis- 
pittes, which were frequently the consequence of it, drew uporm 
them that prince’s attention. $ : 
. About thie time a conspiracy against ‘the ‘life of Hieronymus 
happened ‘to be discovered. One of the principal conspiratora, 
named Th#odotus, was aceused. Being pit to the torture, be con- 
. fesvsd the crime as far as it regarded himself; but all the violence 
of the most cruel torments could not make him ‘betray his aceom- 
plices. At length, as if no longer able ‘to support the pains in- 
flicted on him, he accused the king’s best-friends, though innocent, 
amongst whom he named Thraso, es the ringleader of the whole . 


® Vix quidem ulli bono moderatoque regi’ facilis erat favor apud Syracusanos, suc- 
cedenti tante caritati Hieronis. Verum enimvero Hieronyms, velut suis vitiis dest 
derabitem efiteere vellet avuna, primo siatim ‘conspectu, onmia quim disparia esseng, 
ostendit Liv. : 

4 Bune tam superbum apparatum habitumque convenienter sequebantur contemptes 
omnium bominum, superbe: aures, ‘contumeliosa dicta, rari aditus, non-alienis madd 
aed tutoribus etiam ; libidines nove, inhuraana crudelitas. Liv. re 
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enterprise ; adding, that they should never-have engaged in it, if a 
‘man of his credit had not-been at their head. The zeal he had al- 
ways expressed for the Roman interests rendered the evidence 
probable, and le was accordingly put to death. Not one of the 
xccomplices, during their companion’s being tortured, either fled or 
concealed himself, so much they relied upon the fidelity cf Theo- 
dotus, and such wes his fortitude to keep the secret inviolable. . 

The death of Thraso, who was the sole support of the alliance 
with the Romans, left the field open to the partisane of Carthage. 
Hieronyraus despatched ambassadors to Hannibal, who sent back 
a-young Carthaginian officer, of illustrious birth, named also Han- 
nibal, with Hippocrates and Epicydes, natives of Carthage, but 
descended from the Syracusans by their father. After the treaty 
with Hieronymus was concluded, the young officer returned to his 
general; the two others continued with the king by Hannibal's 
permission. The conditions of the treaty were, that after having 
Griven the Romans out of Sicily, of which they fully assured them- 
selves, the river Himera, which also divides the iziand, should be 
the boundary of their reapective dominions. Hieronymus, puffed 
up by the praises of his flatterera, even demanded, some time after, 
thet all Sicily ehould be sivon up to him, leaving the Carthaginians 
Maly for their part. The proposal appeared idle end reah; but 
Hannibal gave very little attention to it, having neother view at 
that time then of drawiag off the young king frem the party of the 
Romans. | 

Upon the firat_ rumour of this treaty, Appius, pretor of Sicily, 
sent ambassadors to WMoronyrius to renew the alliance made by hia 
grandfather with the Romans. That proud prince received them 
with great contempt; asking them, with an air of raillery and in- 
sult, what had passed at the battle of Cannw ; that Hannibal’s am- 
bassadors had related incredible things respecting it; that he was 
happy in an cpportunity of knowing the truth from their mouths, 
that he might thence determine upon the choice of his allies. The 
Romans made answer, that they would return to him, when he 
had learnt to treat ambassadors seriously, and with respect ; and, 
after having cautioned rather than desired him not to change sides 
too rashly, they withdrew. Pane 

At length his cruelty, and the other vices to which he blindly 
abandoned himself, drew npon him an unfortunate end. Those who - 
had formed the conspiracy mentioned before, pursued their scheme ; 
and having found s favourable opport unity for the execution of their 
enterpris, killed im in the city cf the Leontines, on a journey he 
made from Syracuse into the country. 

We here evidently see the difference between a king and a ty- 
rant; and that it is not in guards or arms that the security of a 
rince conaists, but in the affection of his subjects. Hiero, from 

ing convinced, that those who have the Jaw in their hands for the 
government of the people, ought always to govern themselves by 
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the laws, behaved in such a manner, that it might be said the law, 
and not Hiero, reigned. He believed himself rich and powerful for 
no other end than to do good, and to render others happy. He had 
no occasion to take precautions for the security of his life: he had 
always the surest guard about him, the love. of his people: and Sy- 
racuse was afraid of nothing so much as of losing him. Hence he 
was lamented at his death as the common father of his country. 
Not only their mouths but hearts were long after filled with his 
name, and incessantly blessed his memory. Hieronymus, on the 
contrary. who had no ether rule of conduct than violence, who re- 
garded all other men as born solely for himself, and valued himself 
upon governing them not as subjects but slaves, led the most 
wretched life in the world, if to pass his days in continual appre- 
hension and terror, can be called living. As he trusted nobody, 
nobody placed any confidence in lim. Those who were nearest 
his person were the most exposed to his suspicions and cruelty, and 
thought they had no other security for their own lives, than by 
putting an end to kis. Thus ended a reign of short duration, but 
abounding with disorders, injustice, and oppression. , ma 

Appins,* who foresaw the consequence of his death, gave the 
genate advice of xl! that had passed, and tock the necessary pre- 
eautions to preserve that part of Sicily which belonged to the Ro- 
mans. ‘They, on their side, perceiving the wer in Sicily was likely 

A. M. 33720. to become important, sent Marcellus thither, who- 
Ant. J.C. 314. hed been appointed consul with Fabius, in the be- 
ginning of the fitth year of the second Punic war, and kad distin- 
guished himself gloriously by his successes against Hannibal. 

When Hiercnyinus was killed, the soldiers, less out of affection 
for him, than a certain natural respect for their kings, had thoughts 
at first of avenging his death upon the conspirators. But the grate- 
ful nume of liberty by which they were flattered, and the hope that 
was given them of the division of the tyrant’s treasures amongst 
them, and of additional pay, with the recital of his horrid crimes 
and shameful excesses, all together appeased their first heat, and ¢ 
changed their disposition in such a manner that they left, without 
interment, the body of that prince for whom they had just before 
expressed so warm a regret. 

As soon as the death of Hieronymus was known at Syrecuse, 
Andranodorus seized the Jsle, which was part of the city, with the - 
citadel, and such other places as were most proper for his defence 
in it, putting good garrisons into them. Theodotus and Sosis, 
heads of the conspiracy, having left their accomplices with the 
army, to keep the soldiers quiet, arrived soon after at the city. 
They made themselves masters of the quarter Achradina, where, by 
showing the tyrant's bloody robe, with his diadem, to the people, 


\ 
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,and exhorting them to take arms for the defence of their liberty, 
they soon saw themselves at the head of a numerous body. 

The whole city was in confusion. The next day, at sun-rise, all 
ithe people, armed and unarmed, ran to the quarter Achradina, where — 
the senate was holden, which had neither assembled nor been con- 
wulted upon any affair since Hiero's death. Polyznus, one of the 
fenators, spoke to the people with great freedom and moderation. 
He represented, “ that having experienced the indignities and mise- 
ties of slavery, they were more sensibly affected with them; but 
that as to tho evils occasioned by civil discord, they had rather 
heard them spoken of by:their fathers, than been acquainted with 
them the-nselyes: that he commended their readiness in takine 

. arms, and should praise them still more, if they did not proceed to 
use them, till the last extremity: that at present it was his advice 
to send deputies to Andranodorus, and to let him know he must 
submit to the senate, open the gates of the Isle, and withdraw his 
garrisons: that if he persisted in his usurpation, it would be ne- 
eessary to treat him with more rigour than Hieronymus had ex- 
perienced.” 

This deputation at first made some impression upon him; whether 
it were, that he still retained a respect for the senate, and was moved 
with the. unanimous concurrence of the citizens: or whether ‘the 
dest fortified part of the Isle having been taken from him by 
treachery and surrendered to the Syracusans, that loss gave him 

_ just apprehensions. But his wife Demarata,* Hiero’s daughter, a 
haughty and ambitious princess, having taken him aside, put him in 
mind of the famous saying of Dionysius the Tyrant, “ That it was 
never proper to quit the saddle (i. e. the tyranny,) till pulled off the 
horse by the heels: that a great fortune might be renounced ina 
Moment, but that it would cost abundance of time and pains to at- 
tain it; that it was therefore necessary to endeavour to gain time; 
and whilst he amused ‘the senate by ambiguous answers, to treat 
privately with the soldiers at Leontium, whom it would be eagy to 
bring over to his interest by the attraction of the king’s treasures in 
his possession.” 

Andranodorus did not entirely reject this counsel, nor think pro- 
per to follow it without reserve. He chose a-‘mean between both. 
He promised. to submit to the senate, in expectation of a more fr- 

. vourable opportunity; and :the next day having thrown open ‘the 
gates of the Isle, repaired to the quarter Achradina; and ‘there 
after having excused his delay and resistance, from the fear he hai! 
emertained of being involved in ‘the tyrant’s punishment, as‘his 
uncle, he declared that he was come to put his person and ‘interest 
intothe hands of the senate. "Then turning towards the tyrant’s 


~. © Bed evocatum eum ab jogatis Demarata uxor, filia Hieronis, inflata-adhue regiis 
auimis ac muliebri spiritu, admonet expe usurpate Dionysii tyranni vocis: que, pedi 
bus tractum, non insidentemm equs, relinquere tyrannidem dixerit debere. 
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— and addressing himself to Theodetus and Sasis,.“* You 
done,” said he “a memorable action. But, believe me, your 
glory is only begun, and has not yet attained its highest pitch. If 
you do not take care to establish peace and union among the citi- 


. 


zens, the state is in great danger of expiring, and of being destroy- 
ed at the very moment she begins to taste the blessings of liberty.” 
After this discourse, he laid the keys of the Isle and of the king’s 
treasures at their feet. The whole city was highly rejaiced pos 
occasion, and the temples were thronged durimg the rest of the day 


with infinite numbers of people, who went thitl 
to the gods for so happy a change of affairs. 


yer to return thanks 


The next day the senate being assembled according te the ancient 
custom, magistrates were appomted, amongst whorit Andranodorus 
was elected one of the first, with Theodotus and Soris, aud some 


ethers of the conspirators who were absent. 
On the other side, Hippocrates and Epicydes, 


whom Dhieronymus 


had sent at the head of two thousand men, to endeavour to excite 
troubles in the cities «which continued to adhere to the Romans, 
seeing themselves, wpon the news of the tyrent’s death, abandoned by 
the eoldiers under their command, returned to Svracuse, where they 
aemanded to be escorted in safety to Hannibal, haying no longer 


any business in Sicily, after the death of Juiz 


te whora they had 


‘been sent by that general. The Syracusans were not sorry to part 


with those two strangers, wie were of a turbu 


lent, fuctious dispo- 


sition, and well experienced in military affairs. ‘There is in most 
affairs a decisive morrent, which never returns after having been 


once fet slip. The negligence in assigning the 
parture, gave them. an opportunity of insimuati 
the favour of the soldiers, who esteemed ther 


time for their de- . 
ug themselves into - 
n wpen account of 


their abilities, and of setting them against the senate, and the bet- 


ter inclined part of the citizens. 
. Andranodoris, whose wife’s ambition would 


never let him rest, 


and who, till then, had covered his designs witly smooth dissimeu-- 
Jation, believing it 2 proper time for disclosing them, conspired 


with Themistus. Gelon’s son-in-law. to seize th 


e sovercignty. He 


communicated his views to a comedian named Ariston, from whom 
he kept nothing secret. ‘That profession was not at all dishonour- 
able among the Greeks, and was exercised by persons of no ignoble 
condition. Ariston believing it his duty, at it really was, ty sacri- 
fice his friend to his country, discovered the conspiracy. Andra- 
nodorus aud ‘Qhemistus were immediately killed, by order of the 


other magistrates, az they entered the scuate. 


‘The people rose, 


“and threatened to revenge their deaths ; but were deterred front it 
by the sight of the dead bodies of the two conspirators, which were 
thrown out of the senate-house. They were then informed of theie 
pernicious designs; to which all the misfortunes of Sicily were 
ascribed, rather than to the wickedness of Hieronynvus, who being 


only a youth, had acted entirely by their counse 


js. They insinuated 
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>» that his guardians and tutors had reigned in his name; that’ 
\ ought to have been cut off before Hieronymus, or at least with him; ~ 
that impunity had carried them on to commit new crimes, and in- 
duced them to aspire to the tyranny: that not being able to succeed 
in their design by force, they had employed dissimulation and per- 
fidy: that neither favours and honours had been capable of over- 
coming the wicked disposition of Andranodorus; nor the electing 
him one of the supreme magistrates amongst the deliverers of their 
country, him, who was the declared enemy of liberty: that as tothe | 
* rest, they had been inspired with their ambition of reigning by the 
_princesses of the blood-royal, who they had married, the one 
Hiero’s,the other Gelon’s, daughter. Mag 
At these words, the whole assembly crie] out, that not one of 
them‘ought to be suffered to live, and that it was necessary to 6x- _ 
tirpate entirely the race of the tyrants, without suffering any vestige 
_»* »toremain. Such is the nature of the multitude.* It either abject- 
ly abandons itself to slavery, or domineers with insolence. But 
with regard to liberty, which holds the mean betwixt those ex- 
tremes, it neither knows how to be without it, or to use it; and finds 
but too many flatterers always ready to enter into its passions, in- 
flame its rage,and hurry it on to excessive violences, and the most 
inhuman cruelties, to which it is but too much inclined of itself; as 
_ was the case at this time. At the request of the magistrates, which 
was almost sooner accepted than proposed, they decreed that the 
roya! family should be entirely destroyed. 
= - Demarata the daughter of Hiero, and Harmonia Gelon’s daugh- 
‘ ter, the first married to Andranodoras, and the other to Themistus, 
were killed first. From thence they went to the house of Heraclea, 
wife of Zoippus; who haviag been sent.on an embassy to Ptolemy, 
King of Egypt, remained there in voluntary banishment, to avoid be- 
ing witness of the miseries of his country. Having been apprized 
that they were coming to her, that unfortunate ptincess had taken 
refuge with her two daughters in the most retired part of her house, 
near het household gods. ‘There, whon the assassins arrived, with 
her hair loose and dishevelled, Ker face bathed in tears; and ina con- 
dition most proper to excite compassion, she conjured them, in a 
faltering voice, interrupted with sighs, in the name of Hicro her | 
father and Gelon her brother, “Not to involve an innocent princess 
.in the guilt and misfortunes of Hieronymus. She represented to 
them, that her husband’s banishment had been to her the sole fruit 
of that reign: that not having had any share in the fortunes and 
criminal designs of her sister Demarata, she ought to have none in 
her panishment. Besides, what was there to fear, either from her, 
in the forlorn condition and almost widowhood to which she was 


- 


m * Hee natura multitudinis est; aut servit huniliter, aut superbé dominatur: liber- 
tatem, que media est, nec spernere modicé, nec habere sciunt. Et non fermé désun- 
rum indulgentes ministri, qui avidos atque intemperantes plebeiorum enimos ad sare 

~ » §uinem et cxdes irritent. Liv. 
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_ reduced, or from her daughters, unhappy orphans, without credit or 
? That if the royal family were become £0 odious to Syra 

cuse, that it could not bear the sight of them, they might be banish- 
ed to Alexandria, the wife to her husband, the daughters to their 
father.” When she saw them inflexible to her remonstrances, for- 

ting what concerned herself, she implored them at least to save 
the lives of the princesses her daughters, both of an age which in- 
spires the most inveterate and furious of enemies with compassion; 
but her discourse mede no impression upon the minds of those bar- 
barians. Having torn her in a manner from the arms of her house- 
bold gods, they stabbed her in the sight of her two daugliters, and 
soon after murdered them also, already stained and covered with 
the blood of their mother. What was still more deplorable in their 
destiny was, that immediately after their death, an order from the  . 
people came for sparing their lives. 

From compassion, the people in « moment proceeded to rage and 
fury against those who had been so hasty in'the exegution, and had 
not left them time for reflection or repentance. ‘They demanded’ 
that magistrates should be nominated in the room of Andranodorus 
and Thiemistus. ‘hey were a long time in suspense upon thie 
choice. At length, somebody in the crowd of the people happening 

to name HEpicydes, another immediately mentioned Hippocrates. - 
Those two persons were demanded with so much ardour by the mul- 
titude, which consisted of citizens and soldiers chat the senate could 
not prevent their being created. 

The new magistrates did not immediately discover the design 
they had,.of reinstating Syracuse in the interests of Hannibal. 
But they had seen ‘with pain the measures which had been taken 
before they were in office. For, immediately after the re-establishs ’ 
ment of liberty, ambassadors had been sent to Appivs, to propose. 
renewing the alliance which had been broken by Hieronymus. Ha 
had referred them to Marcellus, who was lately arrived in Sicily, 
with an authority superior to his own. Marcellus, in his turn, cent 
deputies to the magistrates of Syracuse, to treat of peace. ° 

Upoa arriving there, they found the state of affajrs much allered. 
Hippocrates and Epicydes, et first by secret practices, and after 
wards by open complaints, had inspired every body with great ~ 
aversion for the Romans; giving out, that designs were formed fox 

utting Syracuse into their hands. The behaviour of Appius, whe 
had approached the entrance of, the port with his fleet, to encour 
age the party in the Roman interest, strengthened those suspicions 
and accusations so much, that the people ran tumultuously to pre- 
vent the Romans from landing, in case they should have that de- 
sign. | | | 
In this trouble and confusion it was thought proper to summon 
the assembly of the people. In this meeting the opinions differed 
very much; and the heat of the debate giving reason to fear sone 
sedition, Apollonides, one of the principal senators, made a discourse: 
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* that. never. city was nearer its destruction ox peoeeremee h 
Syracuse actually was at that time: thatif they all with unanimous — 
-cansent. should join either the Romans or Carthaginians, their con- 
in would be happy: that if they were divided, the war would 
meither be more warm nor more dangerous, between. the guess 
and Carthaginians, than between the Syracusans themselvas against 
each other, as, both parties must. necessarily have, within the cie- 
cunierenca of their own walls, their awa troops, armies, and gone- 
gals: that it was therefore absolutely requisite to make agreement 
aud union. amongst themselves. their sole care and application; and 
that ta know which of the two alliances was to be preferred, wax 
sot now the most. important question: nevertheless, with respect to 
the choice of allies, the authority of Hiero, in his opinion, ought to 
prevail over that of Hieronymus; and that the aimity of the Romans, 
daappily experienced for fifty years together, seemed preferable to 
‘that of the Carthaginians, upon which they could not. much. rely for 
‘the present, and witl which they had had little reason. to be satis- 
fied formerly.” He added a last. motive of no mean force, which 
“was, “that tn declaring against the Romans, they would have a 
vaur immediately upon their hands, which the Carthaginians were 
wot able to carry on against them. uamediately.” 

‘The less passionate this discourse appaared, the more eflect it 

Wad. kt induced then to desire tie opiruun of the several bedies 
of the stute; and the principal oflicers of the troops, as well na 
tives as torelawers, were requested to confer together. The affuir 
was lowg discussed with great warmth. At length, as it appeared 
that there was no present means fur supporting the war aguinst the 
Romansya peace with them was resolved, and ambassadors sent. to 

eonchide if. . 

Some days after this resolation bad been taken, the Lcontines 
seat to demain sidof Syracase, for the defence of tieir frontiers 
This deputation seemed to come very seasonably for ridding the 
eity of a turbulent, wivuly ronltitude, and removing their leaders 
who were no less dangerous. Four thousand mem were ordered 
to march under the command of Hippocrates, of whom they weve 
vlad to be md,and who was not sorry himself for this opportunity 
which they gave him to embroi affairs. For he wm sooner arrived 
pon the frontier of the Roman province, than. he plundered it, and 
eut in pieces a body of troops sent by Appius to its defence. Marcel- 
jus complained to the Syraecusans, of this aet of hostility, and de 
snanded thut. this. stranger should be banished from. Sicily. with “hi 
brother Epicydes;, who, having repaired about the same time to 
Leontium, had endeavoured to embroil the inhabitants with the 
people of Syracuse, by exhorting them.to resume their soem tho 
well as the Syracusaas. The city of the Leontines was dependagt 
on Syracuse, bat pretended at this time to threw off the yoke, 
and ta act independently of the Syracusana, as an qutirely free city 


very. suitable: to tho present. situation of affairs. He. inginnatad j 
an 
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_ When therefore the Syracusans sent to complain.of the -hestili- 
_ Hes committed h paws the Romans, and to demand the-expulgion 
ef the two Carthaginian brothers, who were the authors of them, . 
the Leontines replied, that they had.act empowored the Syracusans 
“ty make peace for thera with the Romans. bul 

The deputies of Syracuse related to Marcellus thisanswerfrom 
‘the Leontines, who were :no longer at the disposal of their. city, 
ae left him at liberty to declare war against them, without any in- 

_ fraction of the treaty made with them. He marched immediately 
t Leentium, and made himself master of it at the first attack. 
“Hippocraf*e ‘and Bpicydes fled. All the deserters-found.in ‘the place, 

ta the number of two thousand, were put to the sword; but as 
z9en as the city was taken, all the Leontines and other soldiers 
were spared, and even every thing taken from them was restored, 
#@acept what was lost in the first tumult of a city carried by storm. 

- Tight thousand troops, sent by the magistrates of Syracuse te- 

‘the aidvof: Marcellue,met 4 ‘manen ‘their march, who grave them . 
“im account Of What had passed atthe taking of Leontium; éxag- 
Ay cting with artful malice the eruelty of the Romans, who, he 

“Faleely uffirtaed, had put all the inhabitants to the swerd, as Well a 
‘ie troops sent thither by the Syracusans. 
This artful falsehood, which they took no steps to arcertain, in- 
“Spred them with compassion for their companions. They express- 
sed their indignation by their murmurs. Hippocrates and Epicydes, 
who were before well known to -theee troops, appeared at the very 
éhstunt of this trouble and tumult, and put themeelves under their 

protection, tiot Having any other resource. They were revteived 
awith joy and acclamations. The report soon reached the rear 
#1 the army, where the commanders Dinomenes and Sosis were. ’ 
Wheu they were idformed of the cause of the tumult, they ad- 
wanced hastily, blained the soldiers for having received Hippocrates 
suid Epicydes, the onemies ef their country, and gave orders for 
“isir heing seized and bound. The soldiers apposed this with"great 
‘Yrenaces; andthe two generals seut expresses to Syrecuse, to IB- 
firm the senate of what had passed. ae 

In the mean time, the army continued its march towards Mega- 
#4, and upon the way met 2 courier prepared by Hippocrates, who 
was charged with a letter which seemed to be written by the ma- 
> ea of Syracuse to Marcellus. They praised him for the 
iughter he liad made at Leontium, and exhorted him to treat alk 

‘the merceuary soldiérs in the same manner, in order that Syracuse 
‘ight wt length be restored to its liberty. The reading of this 
Worged letter enraged the mercenaries, of whom this body of troops 
‘Was almost entirely composed. They were for falling upon the 

Tew ta amongst them, but were prevented from that vio~ 
fence by Hippocrates and Epicydes; not from motives of pity or 
humanity, but that they might not eis lose their hopes of re- 
| Syracuse. They sent «man thither, whem they had 
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rained by bribes, who related the storming of Leontium, conforma- 
bly to the firet account. Those reports were favourably received 
“bythe multitude, who cried out, that the gates should be shut 
against the Romans. Hippocrates and Epicydes arrived about the 
same time before the city, which they entered, partly by force, and 
partly by the intelligence they had within it. They killed the ma- 
-gistrates, and took possession of the city. The next day the slaves 
‘were made free, the prisoners set at liberty, and Hippocrates and 
Epicydes elected into the highest offices, in a tumultuous assem- 
bly. Syracuse, in this manner, after a short glimpse of liberty, 
sunk again into its former slavery. 


SECT. II. 


The consul Matcelius besieges Syracuse. The considerable losses of men and ships 
occasioned by the dreadful machines of Archimedes, oblige Marcellus to change the 
siege into a blockade. He takes the city at length by means of his intelligence within 
it. Death of Archimedes, killed by a soldier who did not know iim. 


A. M. 3790. Affairs being in this state,* Marcellus thougnt 

Ant. J. C. 214. proper to qmit the country of the Leontines, and 
advance towards Syracuse. When he was near it, he sent depu 
ties to let the inhabitants know, that he came to restore liberty to 
the Syracusans, and not with intent to make war upon them. They 
were not permitted to enter the city. Hippocrates and Kpicydes 
went ont to meet them; and having heard their proposals, replied 
haughtily, that if the Romans intended to besiege their city, they 
should soon be made sensible of the difference between attacking 
Syracuse and attacking Leontium. Marcellus, therefore, deter- 
mined to besiege the place by sea and land ;+ by land, on the side 
of the Hexapylum ; and by sea, on that of the Achradina, the walls. 
of which were washed by the waves. 

He gave Appius the command of the land forces, aud reserved 
that of the fleet to himself. It consisted of sixty galleys of five 
benches of oars, which were full of soldiers armed with bows, 
slings, and darts, to scour the walls. There were a great number 
of other vessels, laden with all sorts of machines used in attacking 
places. 

The Romans carrying on their attacks at two different places, 
Syracuse was in great consternation, and apprehensive that nothing 
could oppose so terrible a power,and such mighty efforts. And it 
had indeed been impossible to have resisted them, without the 
assistance of one single man, whose wonderful industry was every 
thing to the Syracusans: this was Archimedes. He had taken 

care to supply the walls with all things necessary to a good de- 
fence. As soon as his machines began to play on the land side 


* Liv. 1. xxiv. n. 33, 34. Plut. in Marcel. p. 305—307. Polyb. 1. viii. p. 515—518.. 
1 The description of Syracuse may be seen in vol. iii. var 
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they discharged upon the infantry all sorts of darts, and stones of 
enormous weight, which flew with so much noise, force, and rapi- 
dity, that nothing could withstand their shock. They beat down 
and dashed to pieces all before them, and occasioned a terrible dis-_ 
order in the ranks of the besiegers. | 
Marcellus succeeded no better on the side of the sea. Archi- 
medes had disposed his machines in such a manner, as to throw 
darts to any distance. Though the enemy lay far from the city, he 
reached them with his larger and more forcible baliste and cata-_ 
pulte. When they overshot their mark, he had smaller, propor- 
tioned to the distance ; which put the Romans into such confusion 
as made them incapable of attempting any thing. | : 
This was not the greatest danger. Archimedes had placed lofty 
and strong machines behind the walls, which suddenly letting fall 
yast beams, with an immense weight at the end of them, upon the 
ships, sunk them to the bottom.~ Besides this, he caused an iron 
erapple to be let out by a chain; and having caught hold of the 
ead of a ship with this hook, by means of a weight let down 
within the walls, it was lifted up and set upon its stern, and held so 
for some time ; ten by letting go the chain, either by a wheel or 
a pulley, it was let fall again, with its whole weight, either on its 
head or side, and often entirely sunk. At other times the ma- 
chines dragging the ship towards the shore by cordage and hooks, 
after having made it whirl about a great while, dashed it to pieces 
against the points of the rocks which projected under the walls, 
and thereby destroyed all within it. Galleys frequently seized and 
suspended in the air, were whirled about with rapidity, exhibiting 
a dreadful sight to the spectators, after which they were let fail inte 
the sea, and sunk to the bottom with their crew. _ : 
Marcellus had prepared, at great expense, machines called sam- 
buee, from their resemblance to a musical mstrument of that name. 
Te appointed.eight galleys of five benches for that purpose, from | 
which the oars were removed, from half on the right, and from the 
other half on the left side. ‘These were joined together, two and 
two, on tlie sides without oars. This machine consisted of a lad- 
der of the breadth of four feet, which when erect was of equal 
height with the walls. It was laid at length upon the sides of the 
two galleys joined together, and. extended considerably beyond 
their beaks; and upon the masts of these vessels were affixed 
_eords and pulleys. When it was to work, the cords were made 
fast to the extremity of the machine, and men upon the stern drew 
it up by the help of the pulleys; others at the head assisted in 
raising it with levers. The galleys afterwards being brought for- 
ward to the foot of the walls, the machines were applied to them. 
The bridge of the sambuce was then let down (no doubt after the 
manner of a drawbridge,) upon which the-besiegers passed to the 
walis of the place besieged. 
“This machine had not the expected effect. Whilst it was ata’ 
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considerable distance from the walls, Archimedes dischatgved a 
vast stone upon it that weighed ten quintals,* then a second, and 
ammediately after a third; all of which striking against it with 
dreadful force and noise, beat down and broke its ‘supports, and 
gave the galleys upon which it.eteod such a shock, that they. part- 
d from each other. “ | | 
» Marcellus; almost discouraged, and at a loss what to do, retired. 
#3. fast as possible with his galleys, and sent orders to his land 
terces to do the same. He called also a council of war, in whieh 
it-was resolved the next day, before sun-rse, to endeavour to ap- 
pioach the walls. They were in hopes, by this means, to shelter 
themselves from the machines, which, for want of a distance pro- 
portioned to their force, would be rendered ineffectual. 
_ But Archimedes had provided against all contingencies. He had 
‘prepared machines long before, as we have already observed, that 
arried to all distances a proportionate quantity of darts and ends 
of beams, which, being very short, required less time for prepar- 
ang them, and in consequence were more frequently discharged. 
He had besides made small chasms or Joop-holes in the walls at 
little distances, where he had placed scorpions,t which, net. carry- 
amg far, wounded those who approached, without being pereeived 
bat by their effect. ; 
. Wherthe Romans had gained the foot of the walls, and thought 
wthemselves very well covered, they found themselves exposed 
@ither to an infinity of darts, or overwhelmed with stones, which 
‘fell directly upon their heads, there being no part of the wall which 
valid not continually pour that mortal hail upon them. ‘Mhis obliged 
‘them to retire. But they were no sooner removed to-some dis- 
tance, thane new discharge of dart« overteok them in their re- 
‘treat; so that they lost great numbers of me, and alraost all their 
galleys were disabled or beaten to pieces, without being able to re- 
venge their loss in the least upon thetr-enemies. For Archimedes 
had planted most of his machines in security behind the walls ; #0 
‘that the Romans, says Plutarch, repulsed by an infinity of wounds, 
without seeing the place or hand from which they came, seemed to 
fight in reality against the gods. 

Marcellus,:though at a loss what to do, and noteknowing how to 
oppose the machimes of Archimedes, could not, however, forbear 
jesting upon them. “Shall we persist,” said he ito his workmen 
and engineers,“ tn making war with this Briareus of a geometri- 
eian, who treats my galleys and sambucas so rudely? He infi- 

vmitely exceeds the fabled giants, with their hundred hands, in hie 
perpetual and surprising discharges upon us.” Marcellus had rea. 
on for complaining of Archimedes alone. For the Syracusans 


* Phe quintdl, which the-Greeke called Ta2.2V7CY, was of several Sinise. ‘The tesa 
weighed a hundred and twenty-five pounds; the largest mere than twelve uznidred. 

f The scorpions were machines in.the nature of cress-bowa, with which the ancients 
‘used to discharge darts and stones. - se 
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_ were really no mord than memvers of the engines and. machines of 
that great geometrician, who was himself the soulof all their pow- 
ers snd operations. All cther arms were unemployed; fcr the city 
atthat time made use of none, either defensive or offensive, but 
those of Archimedes. 

Marcellus at length perceiving the Romansso much intimidated, 
thataf they saw upon the wails only a siaall cord, or the least piece 
of wood, they would immediately fly, crying out, that Archimedes 
was’ going to discharge some dreadful machine upon them, re- 
nounced his hopes of being able to make a breach. in the place, 
pave over his attacks, 2nd turned the siege into.a blockade. The 

omans conceived that they had no other resource than to reduce 
the great number of people in. the city by famine, in cutting off all 
provisions that might be brought to them either by sea or land: 
Durmg the eight months in which. they besieged: the city, there 
were no kind of stratagems which they did not invent, nor any ac- 
tions of valour left untried, except indeed. the assault, which they: 
never dared to attempt more. So much force, upon:some occasions. 
have a single man and a single science, when rightly applied. De- 
prive Syracuse of only one old man, the great strength of the Ro- 
man arms must-inevitably take the city; his sole presence checks 
and disconcerts all their designs. 

We here see, which.I cannot repeat too often, how much interest’ 
princes: have in protecting arts, favouring the learned, encouraging 
academies of science by honourable distinctions and actual re- 
wards, which never ruin or impoverish a state. I say nothing in 
this place of the birth and nobility of Archimedes’; he was not 
indebted to them for the happiness of his genius and profound know- 
ledge; 1 consider him only as a learned man, and an excellent. geo- 
metrician. What a loss would Syracuse have sustained, if, to have 
saved a small expense and pension, such a man had been abandon- 
ed to inaction and obscurity! Hiero was careful not to act in this 
manner. He knew all the value of our geometrician; and it is no! 
yulgar merit in @ prince to understand that of other men. He paid’ 
it due honour; jie made it useful; and did not stay till oceasion 
or hécessity obliged hira to do so; it would then have been too. 
late. Ty a wise foresight, the true character of a great prince and 
# great minister, in the very arms of peace* he provided all that. 
was necessary for supporting a siege, and making war with suc- 
cess ; though at that time there was no appearance of any thing to’ 
be apprehended from the Romans, with whom Syracuse was allied’ 
im the strictest. friendship. Hence were seen to arise in an instant, 
as out of the earth, an incredible number of machines, of every 
kind and size, the very sight of which was sufficient to strike ar- 
mies with terror and confusion. 


* In pace, ut sapiens, aptdrit idonea bilo, Horat, 
And wise in peace prepared the arms of war. 
2 
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There are amongst these machines, some, of which we can 
scarce conceive the effects, and the reality of which we might be 
‘tempted to call in question, if it were allowable to doubt the evi- 
dence of writers, such for instance as Polybius, an almost contem- — 
porary author, who treated on facts entirely recent, and such as 
were well known to all the world. But how can we refuse to give 
credit to the uniform consent of Greek and Roman historians, whe- 
ther friends or enemies, in regard to circumstances of which whole 
armies were witnesses, and experienced the effects, and which had 
eo great an influence in the events of the war? What passed inthe _ 
siege of Syracuse, shows how far the ancients had carried their ge- 
nius and art in besieging and supporting sieges. Our artillery, 
which so perfectly imitates thunder, has not more effect than the 
engines of Archimedes, if indeed they have so much. 

A burning-glass is spoken of, by the means of which Archimedes 
ig said to have burnt part of the Roman fleet. That must have been 
an extraordinary invention ; but as no ancient author mentions it, 
it is no doubt a modern tradition, without any foundation. Burn- 
ing-glasses were known to antiquity, but not of that kind, which 
indeed seem impracticable. 

A. M. 3791. After Marcellus had resolved to confine himself 

Ant, J.C, 213. tq the blockade of Syracuse,* he left Appius | be- 
fore the place with two-thirds of the army, advanced with the other 
into the island, and brought over some cities to the Roman interest. 

At the same time Himilcon, general of the Carthaginians, ar- 
rived in Sicily with a great army, in hopes of re-conquering it, 
and expelling the Komans. 

Hippocrates lefeSvracuse with ten thousand foot and five hun- 
dred horse to join him, and carry on the war in concert against 
Marcellus. Epicydes remained in the city, to command there dur- 
ing the bleckade. 

The fleets of the two states appeared at the same time on the 
coast-of Sicily ; but that of the Carthaginians, seeing itself weaker 
than the other, was afraid to venture a battle, and soon sailed back 
for Carthage. 

Marcellus had continued eight months before Syracuse with 
Appius, according to Polybius, when the year of his consulship ex-, 
pired. Livy places the expedition of Marcellus in Sicily, and his 
victory over Hippocrates, in this year, which must have been the 
second year of the siege. And indeed Livy has given us no account 
‘of this second year, because he had ascribed to the first what had 
passed in the second. For it is highly improbable, that nothing 
memorable happened in it. 

This is the conjecture of Mr. Crevier, professor of rhetoric in the _ 
college of Beauvais, who has published a new edition of Livy, with 
remarks, and with which 1 am convinced the public will be well 


* Liv. L xxiv. n. 35, 56. 
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‘ 
pleased. The first volume of the said work contains a long preface, 
which is well worth reading. 
Marcellus, therefore, employed a great part of the second year 

of the siege in several expeditions in Sicily. On his return from 
Agrigentum, upon which he had made an ineffectual attempt, he 
came up with the army of Hippocrates, which he defeated, and kill- 
ed above eight thousand men. This advantage kept those in their 
duty, who had entertained thoughts of going over to the Cartha- 
qanne. After the gaining of this victory, he returned against 

yracuse; and having sent off Appius for Rome, who went t ither 
to demand the consulship, he put Q. Crispinus into his place. 

A. M. 3782. In the beginning of the third campaign,* Mar- 
Ant. J, €. 212. cellus, almost absolutely despairing of being able 
to take Syracuse, either by foree, because Archinedes centinually 
opposed him with invincible obstacles, or by famine, as the Cartha 
ginian fleet, which was returned more numerous than before, easily 
threw in conyoys, deliberated whether he should continue before 
Syracuse to push the, siege, or turn his endeavours against Agre- 
gentum. But, before he came to a final determination, he thought 
it proper to try whether he could not meke himself master of Syra- 
ctse by some secret intelligence. ‘There were many Syraousans in 
his camp, who had taken refuge there in tke beginning of the trou- 
bles. A slave of one of these secretly carried on &n intrigue, in 
which fourscore of the principal persons of the city engaged, who 
came in companies to consult with him in his camp, concealed in 
barks under the nets of fishermen. The conspiracy was on the 
point of taking effect, when a person named Attalus, through re- 
sentment for not having been admitted into it, discovered the whole 
to Epicydes, who put all the conspirators to death. 

This enterprise having thus miscarried, Marcellus found himself 

in new difficulties. Nothing employed his thoughts but the grief 
and shame of raising a siege, after having consumed so much time, 
and sustained the loss ef so many men and ships in it. An acci-— 
dent supplied him with a resource, and gave new life to his hopes. 
Some Roman vessels had taken one Damippus, whom Epicydes had 
sent to negotiate with Philip, king of Macedon. The Syracusans 
expressed a great desire to ransom this man, and Marcellus was not 
averse to it. A place near the port Trogilus was agreed on for the 
conferences concerning the ransom of the prisoner. As the depu- 
ties went thither several times, it came into a Roman soldier’s 
thought to consider the wall with attention. After having. counted 
the stones, and examined witli his eye the measure of each of them, 
upon a calculation of the height of the wall he found it to be much 
lower than it was believed, and concluded that with ladders of a 
moderate size it might be easily scaled. Without loss of time he 
related the whole to Marcellus. The general is not always the only 


* Liv. |. xxv. n. 23. 31. Plut. in Marcel. 309, 209. 
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wise man in an army; 2 private soldier may sometimes furnish na 
with a hints. - Marcellus did not neglect this advice, and’ 
Mire! 


‘himself of its reality with his own eyes. Having caused 


ladders to be prepared, he took the opportunity of a festival, that: ' 
the Syracusans celebrated for three days in honour of Diana, dur» 


ing winch the inhabitants gave themselves np entirely to rejoicing’ 


and'good cheer. At the time of night when he conceived that the. 


Syracusans, after their debauch, would begin to prow drowsy and 
fall asleep, he made a thousand chosen troops, in profound silence, 


advance with their ladders to the wall, When the first-had got to 


the top without noise or tumult, others followed, encourared by 
the boldness and success of their Jeaders. These thousand soldiers, 
tuking advantage of the enemy's stillnegs, who were either drunk 


or. asleep, soon scaled'the wall. Having thrown down the gate ef 


the Hexapylum, they took possession of the quarter of the city; 
called Epipole. 

It was:then no longer time: to deceive, but terrify the enemy: 
The Syracusans, awakened by the noise, began to rouse, and to 
prepare for action. Marcellus made all his trumpets: sound to- 
gether, which so frightened and alarmed them, that all the inhabit- 
ants fled, believing every quarter of the city in the possession of 
the enemy. The strongest and best part, however, called Achra- 
dina, was not yet taken, because separated by its walls from the 
rest. of the city. : 

Marcellus at day-break entered the new city,* by the quarter 
called Tyche. Epicydes having hastily drawn up some troops, 
which he had in the Isle, which was adjoining to Aichradina, marcl:- 
ed against Marcellus: but finding him stronger and better attended 
then he expected, after a slight skirmish he shut: himself up ip: 
Achradina. 

Allithe captains end officers with Marcellus congratulated him 
upon this extraordinary success. As to himself, when he had con- 
sulered from.an eminence: the loftiness, beauty, and extent of that 
city, he is said to haye shed: tears, and to haye deplored the un- 
happy-condition it. was upon the point of experiencing.. He called 
ta. mind: the two powerful Athenian fleets which had formerly beer 
ennk. before this city, and the two numerous armies eut in pieces, 
withthe illustrious fenerals who commanded them: the many 
wars sustained with so much valour against the Carthaginians: 
the many famous tyrants and. potent kines, Hiere particularly, 
whose-memory was still recent, who had signalized himself by: se: 
meny royal virtues, and still more, by the important services.he had 
rendered the Roman pe»ple, whose interests liad always been age. 


dear to-him as hisown — Moved by that reflection, he believed ite ~ 


ancumbent upon him, before he attacked Achradina, to send te the 


® The new city, or Neapolia, was Epipole, which in the latter times had been takem 
nfo the city and eurrounded with walls. 
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besieged to exhort: them to:surrender, voluntarily, and. prevent: the: 
ruin of their city. His remonstrances and exhortations. had no: 


To: prevent being harassed in his rear, he then. attacked a fort. 
called Euryelus, which lay at the bottom of the new town, and, . 
commanded the whole country on.the land side. After having car- 
ried it, and placed therein-a strong garrison, he: turned. all his ef-. 
forts against Achradina. During these: transactions, Hippocrates: 
and Himilcon arrived.. The first with the Sicilians having placed 
and fortified his camp near the great harbour, and given the signal. 
to. those who were in possession of Achradina, attacked. the old. 
camp of the Romans, in. which: Crispinus commanded: Epicydes,, 
at. the same time, made:a sally upon: the posts of Marcellus. 
Neither of these enterprises was successful. Hippocrates was: 
vigorously repulsed by Crispinus, who pursued him as far as his in-. - 
trenchments, and Marcellus obliged. Epicydes to shut himself np 
m Achradina. 

As it was then autuma,.there happened: a plague, which killed 
great numbers in. the city, and still more-in the Roman:and Car-- 
thaginian camps. The distemper was not excessive at -first, and 
proceeded only from the heat of the season, and the unwholesome= 


- 


ness of the soil: but afterwards: the: communication with the in- 


fected, and even the care taken :of them, dispersed the contagion ;” 
from whence it. happened, that some, neglected and absolutely : 
abandoned, died of the violence of the malady, and others received 
help which became fatal to those who brought it. Death, and the 
sight of such as were buried, continually presented.a mournful ob- : 
ject to the eyes of the living.. Nothing was heard night and day 
but groans and lamentations. At length the being accustomed, to. 
the evil had hardened their hearts to such a degree, and so far ex- 
tinguished all sense of compassion in them, that. they not only. 
ceased to grieve for the dead, but left them without interment... 
Nothing was to be seem every where but dead bodies,.exposed to” 
the view of those who expected the same fate. The Carthagi-- 
nians suffered much more from it than the others. As they had no. 
— to retire to,.they almost all perished, with their generals- 
ippocrates and Himilcon. Marcellus, from the first breaking out. 
of the disease, had brought his soldiers: into the city, where the: 
roofs and shade were of great relief to them; but notwithstanding,. 
he lost no inconsiderable number of men. , . c° 
Bomilear, in the mean time, who-commanded the Carthagiman 
fleet, and had made a second. voyage to Carthage te bring a new 
supply, returned with a hundred and thirty ships, and seven bun-- 
dred transports. He was prevented by contrary winds from dou->. 
bling the cape of. Pachynus. Epicydes, who was afraid that if 
those winds continued, this fleet might be discouraged and return 
to Africa, left Achradina to the care of the generals of the merce+» 
nary. troops, aud:went to Bomilcar, whom he persuaded. to try thes. 
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event of a naval battle, ag soon as the weather would permit — 
Marcellus, seeing that the troops of the Sicilians increased every 

day, and that if he staid, and suffered himself to be shut up in Sy © 
racuse, he should be very much pressed at the same time both by 

sea and land, resolved, though nvt so strong in ships, to oppose the 

passage of the Carthaginian fleet. As soon as the high winds! 
abated, Bomilcar stood out to sea, in order to double the cape ; 

but when he saw the Roman ships advance towards him in good 

order, on a sudden, for what reason is not said, he took te flight, 

sent orders to the transports to regain Africa, and retired to Taren- 

tum. Epicydes, who had been disappointed in such great hopeg, 

and was apprehensive of returning into a city already half taken, 

made sail for Agrigentum, rather with the design of awaiting the 

event of the siege in that place, than of making any new ettcnipt 

from thence. 

When it was known in the camp of the Sicilians, that Epicydes 
had quitted Syracuse, and the Carthaginians Sitily, they sent de- 
orig to Marcellus, after having sounded the dispositions of the 

esieged, to treat upon the conditions on which Syracuse should 
surrender. It was agreed with unanimity enough on both sides, that 
what had appertained to the kings, should appertain to the Romans; 
that the Sicilians should retain all the rest, with their laws and liber- 
ty. After these preliminaries, they demanded a conference with 
those to whom Epicydes had intrusted the government in his ab- 
sence. They told them, they had been sent by the army to Marcel- 
lus, and the inhabitants of Syracuse, in order that all the Sicilians. 
as well within as without the city, might have the same fate, and 
that no separate convention might be made. Having been permitted 

to enter the city, and to confer with their friends and relations, after 
having informed thes of what they had already agréed with Mar- 
cellus, and giving them assurances that their lives would be safe, 
they persuaded them to begin by removing the three governors 
Kpicydes had left in his place, which was immediately put in exe. 
cution. 

After which, having assembled the people, they represented. 
“That for whatever miseries they had suffered till then, or should 
suffer from thenceforth, they ought not to accuse fortune, as it de 
pended upon themselves alone to put an end tothem: that if the 
Romans liad undertaken the siege of Syracuse, it was out of affoc- 
tion, not enmity, to the Syracusans: that it was not till after they 
had been apprized of the oppressions they suffered from Hippo 
érates and Kpicydes, those embitious agents of Hannibal, and af’ 
terwards of Hieronymus, that they had taken arms, and begun the 
siege of the city, not to ruin it, bat to destroy its tyrants: that as 
Hippocrates was dead, Epicydes no longer in Syracuse, his leute- 
nants slain, and the Carthaginians dispossessed of Sicily, both by 
sea and land, what reason could the Romans now have for not in- 
clining as much to preserve Syracuse as if Hiero,the sole exam 
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ple of fidelity towards them, were still alive’ That neither the 
city nor the inhabitants had any thing to fear but from themselves, 
if they let slip the occasion of renewing their amity with the Ro- 
mans: that they never had so favourable an opportunity as the pre- 
sent, when they were just delivered from the violent government 
of their tyrants; and that the first use they ought to make of their 
liberty was to return to their duty.” 

This discourse was perfectly well received by every body. It 
was however judged proper to create new magistrates before tne 
- nomination of deputies ; the latter of whom were chosen out of the 
former. The deputy who spoke in their name, and who was in- 
structed solely to use his utmost endeavours that Syracuse might 
not be destroyed, addressed himself to Marcellus to this effect : “It 
was not the people of Syracuse who first broke the alliance, and 
declared war against you, but Hieronymus, less criminal still to- 
wards Rome than towards his country; and afterwards, when peace 
waa restored by his death, it was not any Syracusan that infringed 
it, but the tyrant’s instruments, Hippocrates and Epicydes. They 
were the enemies who have made war against you, after having © 
made us slaves, either by violence or fraud and perfidy ;_and it can- 
not be said that we have had any times of liberty, thet have not 
also been times of peace with you. At present, 2s soot as we are 
become masters of ourselves by the death of those whe held Sicily 
in subjection, we come that very instant to deliver up to you our 
arins, our persons, our walls, and our city, determined not to refuse 
any conditions you shall think fit to impose. For the rest,” con- 
tinued he, addressing himself still to Marcellus, “ your interest is as 
much concerned as ours. The gods have granted you the glory of 
having taken the finest and most illustrious city possessed by the 
Greeks. All we have ever achieved worthy of being recorded, 
either by sea or land, auginents and adorns your triumph. Fame 
is not a sufficiently faithful chronicler to make known the greatness 
and strength of the city you have taken; posterity can only judge 
of them by its own eyes. It is necessary that we should show to - 
all travellers, from whatever part of the universe they come, some- 
times the trophies we have obtained from the Athenians and Car- 
thaginians, and sometiines those you have acquired from us; and 
that Syracuse, thus placed for ever under the protection of Mar- 
cellus, may be a lasting and eternal monument of the valour and 
clemency of him who tock and preserved it. It is unjust that the re- 
membrance of Hieronymus should have more weight with you than 
that of Hiero. The latter was much longer your friend than the 
former your enemy. Perimt me to say, you have experienced the 
good-effects of the amity of Hiero; but the senseless enterprises of 
Hieronymus have fallen solely upon his own head.” 

The difficulty was not to obtain what they demanded from Mar- 
cellus, but to preserve tranquillity and union amongst those in the 
city. ‘I'he deserters; convinced that they should be delivered up to 
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: Romans; inspired the: foreion soldiers with the same fear. Both. 
the-one and the other having therefore taken arms, whilst the. der 
puties: were still in the camp of Marcellus, they began by cntting 
the throats of the magistrates newly-elected; Pintangey. them- 
and plunder- 
ediwhatever felli in their way. That they might not. be. without. | 


leaders, they appointed six officers; three to command in Achradina, 


and three in the Isle. The. tumult being at; length appeased, the- 


foreign troops-were informed from all‘ hands, that it wag concluded’ 
with the Romans, that their cause should be entirely distinct from. 
that of the deserters. At the same instant, the deputies who lad? 
been sent to. Marcellus arrived, who fully undeceived them... 
Amongst those who commanded in the Isle, there-was a Spaniard: 
samed: Mericus: means were-found to corrupt him. He gave up- 


_ “the-gate near the fountain Arethusa to soldiers; sent by Marcellus. 


the night ta take possession of it. - At day-break the next morn- 
ing, Marcellus. made a false attack om the: Achradina, to draw alk 


_ the forces-of the citadel, and: the Iéle adjoining to it, to that side, 


end to enable some vessels he had: prepared to throw troops into. 
*he Isle, which would. be unguarded. Every thing sueceeded ac- 


_ cording to his plan. The soldiers, whom those vessels had landed 


in the Isle, finding almost all-the posts abandoned, and’ the gater,, 
»y which the garrison of the citadel had marched out against Mar- 


_cellus, still open, they took possession of them after a slight encoun- 


ter. Marcellus having: received'advice that he was master of the 
Isle, and of part of Achradina, and that Mericus, with the body 
under his command, had joined his troops, ordered’a retreat to he- 
rounded, that the treasures of the kings might not be plundered... 
‘They did not rise so high in their amount as was imagined. 

The deserters having escaped, a passage being expressly left. 
open for them, the Syracusangs opened all the gates of Achradina. 
to Marcellus, and sent deputies to him, with instructions to demand 
nothing farther from him than the preservation of the lives of them. 
sclves and their children. Marcéllus having assembled his council, 
tnd some Syracusans who were in_ his ‘camp, gave his answer to 
the deputies in their presence: “ 'That: Hiero, tor fifty years, had 
not done the Roman people more good, than those who had been 
Inasters of Syracuse some years past had intended to do them 
harm; but that their ill-will had fallen upon their own heads, and? 
they had punished themselves for their violation of treaties in & 


had besieged Syracuse during three years, not thet the Roman 
people might reduce it into slavery, but to prevent the chiefs of the 
revolters from continuins to hold it under oppression: that he had 
undergone many fatigues and dangers in so long a siege; but that 
he thought he had made himself ample amends by the glory of hay- 
ing taken that city, and the satisfaction of having saved it from the. 


*otire ruin it seemed to deserve.” After having placed a body of 


\ 


secure the treasury, and,safeguards in. the houses-of the» 

cusans. who had wit oe his camp, he abandoned the — 

y. to: be ered. It. is reported, that the riches which were. 

ed in. eres eine time.exceeded all that could have been: 
expected at t 


ne taking of Carthage itself. - al 
_Anuohappy accident interrupted the joy of Marcellus, and gaye 
him.a.very sensible affliction. Archimedes, at a time when. alli 
things were in this confusion at Syracuse, shut up in-his closet like: 
&.man of another world, who has no regard for what: is. passing: im: 
this, was intent. upon the study of some geometrical figure, and not: 
; his eyes, but the whole faculties of. his soul, were so engaged 
ig this contemplation; that he had neither heard the tumult of the 
Romans, universally busy in plundering, nor the report of the city's: 
ing taken. A soldier ona sudden comes in.u pon him, and: bids: 
ium follow him to Marcellus. Archimedes desired him to stay: @. 
moment, till he had solved his problem and finished the demonstra- 
tion of it. The soldier, who. neither cared for his problem nor des. 
monsiration, enraged at this delay, drew: his sword and killed. hims. 
vellus was exceedingly. afflicted when he heard the news of his: 
death. Not being able to restore him to life, of which he would 
haye been very glad, he applied himself to honour his memory: tax 
the utmost of his power. He made a diligent search. after: all his». 
relations, treated them with. great distinction, and granted them: 
uliar privileges. As for Archimedes, he panic funeral. to; 
celebrated in the most. solemn manner, and erected: to him: as 
monument amongst the great persons who had distinguished them 
selves most at Syracuse. 


ARTICLE It. 
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Szer. I. Tombof Archimedes discovered by Cicera, 


Axcumepes, by his will, had desired his relations and friends to: 
put.no other epitaph on his tomb, after his death, than cylinder: 
citcurnseribed by a sphere, that is to say,a globe or spherical figure; 
and to set down at the bottom the proportion which those twoe. 
solids, the containing and the contained, have to each other. Har 
might have filled up the bases of the columns of his tomb with res. 
ievoes, whereon the whole history of. the siege of Syracuse might 
have been carved, and himself appeared like another Jupiter thun-. 

ering upon the Romans. But he set an infinitely higher value 
upon a discovery, a geometrical demonstration, than upon all the 
so-much-celebrated machines which he had invented. 

Hence he chose rather to do himself honour in-the eyes of poste, 
rity, by the discovery he had made of the relation of a-sphere toa 
= ofthe same base and ‘height; which is as two to threes. ; 

he Syracusans, who had been in former times so. fond of the: 
sciences, did not long retain the esteem and gratitude they owed’ a: 
VOL. VIIt. & 
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man who had done go much honour to their city. Less thas 
hundred and forty years after, Archimedes was so perfectly forg 
ten by his citizens, notwithstanding the great services he had 
them, that they denied his having been buried at Syracuae. It is 
Cicero who informs us of this circumstance. . i 
At the time he was questor in Sicily,* his curiosity induced him 
to make a search after the tomb of Archimedes; a curiosity worthy 
a man of Cicero’s genius, and which merits the imitation of all who 
travel. The Syracusans assured him that his search would be to 
no purpose, and that there was no such monument amongst them. 
Cicero pitied their ignorance, which on!y served to increase his de- 
sire of inaking that discovery. At length, after several. fruitless 
attempts, he perceived without the gate of the city facing Agri- 
_ gentum, amongst a great number of tombs in that place, a pillar 
almost entirely covered with thorns and brambles, through which 
he could discern the figure of a sphere and cylinder. Those who 
have any taste for antiquities may easily conceive the joy of Cicero 
upon this occasion. He cried out, “ that he had found what he had 
looked for.”+ The place was immediately ordered te be cleared, 
and a passage opened to the column, on which they saw the in- 
scription still legible, though part of the lines were obliterated by 
time. So that, says Cicero,{ in concluding this account, the great- 
est city of Greece, and the most flourishing of old in the study of 
the sciences, would not have kno-wn the treasure it possessed, if a 
man, born in a country which it considered almost as barbarous, & 
man of Arpinum, had not discovered for it the tomb of its citizen, 
s0 highly distinguished by the force and»penetration of his mind. 
We are obliged to Cicero for having left us this curious and ele- 
gant account: but we cannot easily pardon hig for the contemp- 
tuous manner in which he speaks at first of Archimedes. It is in 
the beginning, where, intending to compare the unhappy life of 
Dionysius the T'yrant with the felicity of one passed in sober vir- 
tue, and abounding with wisdom, he says, “ I will not compare the 
lives of a Plato or an Archytas,} persons of consummate learning 
and wisdom, with that of Dionysius, the most horrid, the most 
miserable, and the most detestable, that can be imagined. J 
shall have recourse to a man of his own city, a little obseure_ per- 
son, who lived many years after him. 1| shall produce him from his 
dust,|j and bring him upon the stage with his rule and compasses 
in his hand.” [ say nothing of the birth of Archimedes, his great- 


ie 


ag Tusc. Quast. 1. v. in. G4. 66. , Eves, adopting an expression of Archi- 
medes. 
t lta nobilissiina Grecia civitas, quondam verd, etiam doctissima, sui civia unius 
acutissimi monumentuin ignorisset, nisi ab homine Arpinate didicisset. 

§ Non ergo jam cum hujus vita, qua tetriug, miserius, detestabilius excogitare mihi! 
possum, Platonis aut Archytw vila comparabo, doctorum hominum et plané sapien- 
tum. Fa eddem urbe ntumILeEM HOMUNCIONEM A pulvere et radio excitabo, qui multi¢ 
enais pdst fuit, Archimedem. 

i He means the dust used by geumetricians 
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_ -‘mess was of a different class. But ought the greatest geometri- 
cian of antiquity, whose sublime discoveries have in all ages been 
the admiration of the learned, be treated by Cicero as a little and 
obscure person, as if he had been only a common artificer employ- 
ed in making machines? unless it be, perhaps, that the Romans, 
with whom a taste for geometry and such speculative sciences 
never gained much ground, esteemed nothing great but what re- 
lated to government and policy. 


Orabunt causas melids, celique meatus 
Describent radio, et surgentia sidera dicent: 
‘Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento.—Firg. JEn. vi. 


~ 


Let othere better mould the running mags 

Of metals, and inform the breathing brags, 

And soften into fesh a marble face; ; 

Plead better at the bar, describe the skies, 

And when the stars descend and when they rise; 

But, Rome, 'tis thine alone with awful! sway 

To rule mankind, and make the world obey ; 

Disposing peace and war thy own majestic way.— Dryden. 


This is the Abbé Fraguier's reflection in the short dissertation 
he has left us upon this passage ot’ Cicero.* ; 


SECT. II. 


Suminary of the history of Syracuse. 


The island of Sicily; with the greatest part of Italy extending 
between the two seas, composed what was called Magna Grecia, 
in opposition to Greece, properly so ealled, which had peopled all 
those countries by its colonies. 
Syracuse was the most considerable city of Si- 
cily, and one of the most powerful of all Greece. 
It was founded by Axchias the Corinthian, in the third year of the 
seventeenth Olympiad. 
The first two ages of its history are very obscure, and therefore 
I pass over them in silence. It does not begin to be known till 
after the reien of Gelon, and furnishes in the sequel many great 
events, for the space of more than two hundred years. During all 
that time it exhibits a perpetual alternative of slavery under the 
tyrants, and liberty under a popular government ; till Syracuse is 
at length subjected to the Romans, and makes part of their em- 
pire. I have treated all these events, except the last, in the order 
oftime. But as they are cut into different sections, and dispersed 
into different books, | have thought proper to unite them here in 
one point of view, thet their series and connexion might be the 
more evident, from their being shown together and in general, » 
and the places pointed out, where they are treated with due ex — ~ 
tent. - ; 


A. M. 3295. 
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sain Geron.. The Carthaginians, m concert with: 
| ae ee Xerxes, having attacked the Greeks who: inhabit-: 
ad Sicily, whilst that prince was employed in making an: irruptiom: 
into, Greece; Gelon, who. had.made himself master of Syracuse;: 
obtained a celebrated victory over the Carthaginians, the very day» 
of the:battle: of Thermopyle. Amilear, their general, was killed’ 
in.this battle. Historians speak differently of his death, which has: 
occasioned my falling into a contradiction. For on one:side, I sup+ 
pose, with Diodorus Niculus,* that he was killed by the Sicilians in 
the battle; and on the other I say, after Herodotus, that to avoid 
the shame of surviving his defeat, he threw himself int the pile 
m. which he had sacrificed many human victims. 
eae ieee Gelon, upon returning from his victory, repaired 
oa" tothe assembly without arms or guards, to give 
the people an account of his conduct. He was chosen king una- 
nimously. He reigned five or six years, solely employed in the 
truly royal care of making his people happy. See vols. 1. and iii. _ 
Hirro I. Hero, the eldest of Gelon’s brothers, 
fs succeeded him. The beginning of his reign was 
worthy of great praise. Simonides and Pindar vied with each other 
in celebrating him. ‘The Jatter part of it did not answer the for- 
mer. He reigned eleven years. See vol. iii. 
ier Turasysutvus. Thrasybulus his brother suc- 
cov" ceeded him. He-rendered himself odious to all his 
subjects by his vices and cruelty. They expelled him the throne 
and-city, after a reign of one year. See vol: iii. 


A. M. 3532, 


Times of Liberty. 
a aren After his: expulsion, Syracuse and all Sicily. er 
eee joyed their liberty for the space of almost sixty: 
ATs. ‘ 


An annual festival was instituted to celebrate the day upon 
which their liberty was re-established. < 


- Syracuse attacked by the Athenians. 


eae During this interval, the Athenians, animated by: 
meen“ the warm exhortations of Alcibiades, turned their 
arms against Syracuse: this was in the sixth year of the Pelopon- 
pesian war. How fata! the event of this war was to the Atheniars, 
may be seenin vol. iii, =~ 
et Dionysrus the elder. The reign of this prince: ° 
oa" ig famous for its length of thirty-eight years; and’ 
still more.for the extraordinary events with which it wage attended’ 
Bee-vols..i. and iv. 


® Ia the history of the: Carthaginians. 


SYRACUSE. a 
Dk nee Dionysius the younger. Dionysius, son of the 
_ elder Dionysius, succeeded him. He contracts a 
particular intimacy with Plato, and has frequent conversations 
with him; who had come to his court at the request of Dion, the 
near relation of Dionysius. He did not long profit from the wise 
precepts of that philosopher. and soon abandoned himself to all the 
vices and excesses which attend tyranny. 
det anc Besieged by Dion, he escapes from the citadel; 
»M. 34%. and retires into Italy. 
a ge Dion’s: excellent qualities. He is assassinated — 
me May «20 200 
in his own house by Callippus. 

Thirteen months after the death of Dion, Hip- 
parinus, brother of Dionysius the younger, expe 
Callippus, and establishes: himself in Syracuse. During the two 
yeara of hia reign, Sicily is evitated by great commotions. e 

Dionysius ihe younger, taking advantage of 
those troubles, re-ascends the throne ten years af- 
ter having quitted it. 

ital At last, reduced by Timoleon, he retires to Co 
rf 857. sinth, See: vols. i. and iv. 


A. M, 3647. 


A. M. 3634. 


Times of Liberty. 


Timoleon restores liberty to Syracuse. He 
Ac M. 3058 passes the rest. of his life there ina sloticiie retire- 
ment, beloved and honoured by all the citizens and strangers See 
val. iv. 
This-interval of liberty was ef no long duration. 
- AcagtHocurs: Agathocles, in a: sliort time 
4. M3595. makes himself tyrant of Syracuse: See vol. i. 
He commits unparalleled cruelties: 
He forms one of the boldest designs related in history; carries: 
the war into Africa.; makes himself master of the atrongest: places; 
and’ ravages the whole country. 
Afier various events; hie perishes miserably. He reigned about 
twenty-eirht years. | 


Fimes of Liberty. 


Syracuse revived again for some time, and tast- 
AME S18. ed with} joy the sweets of liberty. 
But she suffered much from-the. Carthaginians, who disturbed’ | 
her tranquillity by continual wars. , 
' She called in Pyrriius tober aid. The rapid’ 
A MIST. ° cuccess:af his arms at, first gave them preat. ane 
which scomvanislied: Pyrrhus, by a sudden retreat, plunged! 


SByracusans into new misfortunes. Sec. v0.. i. oo 
gE 2 . 
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__Hrero Il. They were not happy and in tranquillity till the reign 
of Hiero LI. which was very long, and almost always pacific. 

__Htrroxymus. He scarce reigned one year. His death was 
followed with great troubles, and the taking of Syracuse by Mar- 
cellus. : “habe | 

After that period, what passed in Sicily to its total reduction is 
little remarkable. ‘There were still some remains of war foment- 
ed in it by the partisans of tyranny, and the Carthaginians who 
supported them; but those wars were unproductive of any event 
of consequence, and Rome was soon absolute mistress of all Sici- » 
ly. Half the island had been a Roman province ever since the 
treaty which put an end tothe first Punic war. By that treaty, 
Sicily was divided into two parts; the one continued in the pos- 
session of the Romans; and the other under the government of 
Hiero; which last part, after the surrender of Syracuse, fell also 
into their hands. : 


SECT. Til. 
Reflections spon the government and character of the Syracusans. 


By the taking of Syracuse, all Sicily became a province of the 
Roman empire: but it was not treated as the Spaniards and Car 
thaginians were afterwards, upon whom 4 certain tribute was im- 
posed as the reward of the victors, and punishment of the vanquished: 
Quasi victoric: pranium,ac pens belli. Sicily, in submitting to the 
Roman people,* retaincd all her ancient rights and customs, and. 
obeyed them upon the same conditions she had obeyed her kings. 
And she certainly well deserved that privilege and distinction. She 
was the first{ of all the foreign nations that had entered into alliance 
and amity with the Romans; the first conquest their arms had the 
glory to make out of Italy; and the first country that had given them 
the grateful experience of commanding a foreign people. The 
greatest part of the Sicilian cities had expressed an unexampled 
attachment, fidelity, and affection, forthe Romans. ‘The island was 
afterwards a kind of step for their troops to pass over into Africa; 
and Rome would not so easily have reduced the formidable power 
of the Carthaginians, if Sicily had not served it as a magazine, 
abounding with provisions, and a secure retreat for their fleets. 


* Sicil'z civitates sic in amicitiam recepimus, ut eodem jurc essent, quo fuissent; 
eadem conditione populo R. parerent qua suis antea paruissent. Cic. 

t Omnium nationum exterarum princeps Sicilia se ad amicitiam fidemque populi R. 
applicuit: prima omnium, id quod ornamentum imperii est, provincia est appellata: 
prima docuit majores nostros, quim preclarum esset, exteris gentibus imperare—Itaque 
gnajoribus nostris in Africam ez hae provincia gradus imperii factus est. Neque enim 
tain facilé opes Carthagines tant concidissent, nisi illud, et rei frumentaria subsidium, 
et receptaculum classibus nosuis pateret. Quare P. Africanus, Carthagine del 
Biculorum urbes signis monumentisque pulcherrimis exornavit ; ut, quos victoria populi 
<2 gl arbitrabatur, apud eos monumenta victoria plurima collocaret. Cic. Perr 3. 
@ 2 J. 
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Hence, after the taking and ruin of Carthage, Scipio Africanus 
thought himself bound to adorn the cities of Sicily with a great 
number of excellent paintings and curious statues; in order that a 
people who were so high’y gratified with the success of the Roman 
arms, might be sensible of its effects, and retain illustrious monu- 
ments of their victories amongst them. 

Sicily would have been happy in being governed by the Romans, 
if they had always given her such magistrates as Cicero, as well 
acquainted as he with the obligations of his function, and like him 
intent upon the due discharge of it. It is highly pleasing to hear 
him explain himself upon the subject; which he does in his defence 
of Sicily against Verres. . | 

After having invoked the gods as witnesses of the sincerity of the 
sentiments he 1s going to express, he says: “ In all* the employmenta 
with which the Roman people nave honoured me to this day, I have 
ever thought myself obliged, by the most sacred tie» uf religion, 
worthily to discharge the duties of them. When I was made ques- 
tor, L looked upon that dignity, not as a gift conferred upon me, but 
as a deposit confided to my vigilance and fidelity. When I was 
afterwards sent te act in that office in Sicily, 1 thought all eyes were 
turned upon me, end that my person and administration were in a 
manner exhibited es a spectacle to the view of all the world: and 
in this thought, I not only denied myself all pleasures of an extraor- 

‘dinary kind, but even those which are authorized by nature and 
necessity. J aim now intended for edile. I call the gods to witness, 
that how honourable scever this dignity appears to me, I have too 
just a sense of its weight, nct to have more solicitude and disquiet, 
than joy and pleasure, from it; so much do I desire to make it appear, . 
that it was not bestowed on me by cliance, or the necessity of being 
filled up, but confided deservedly by the choice and discernment of 
my country.”* 

Allthe Roman governors were far from being of this character; 
and Sicily, above all other provinces, experienced, as Cicero some 
hnes after reproaches Verres,j that they were almost all of them 


*O dii immortales—Ita mihi meam voluntatem spemque reliqu vite vestra popu 
lique R. existimatio comprobet, ut ego quos adhuc mihi magistrains populus R. manda- 
vit, sic eos accepi, ut me omnium officiorum obstringi religione arbitrarer, Ita quastog 
sum factus, ut mihi honorem illum non tam datum quam creditum ac commissum pu- 
tarem. Sic obtinui quésturam in provincia, ut omnium oculos in me unum conjectcs 
arbitrarer : ut me questuramque meam quasi in aliquo orbis terre tLeatro versari exis- 
timarem ; ut omnia semper, que jucunda videntur esse, non modo his extraordinariigs 
cupiditatibus, sed etiam ipsi nature ac necessitati denegarem, Nunc sum designatus 
wdilis—Ita mihi deos omnes propitios esse velim, ut tametsi mihi jucundissimus est 
honos populi, tamen pnequaquam tantum capio voluptatis, quantum solicitudinis et, 
laboris, ut hee ipsa wdilitas, non quia necesse fuit alicui candidato data, sed quia sie 
oportuerit recte collocata, et judicio populi digno in loco posita esse videatur. Cic. Verre 
7. n, 35—37. : 

ft Nunquam tibi venit in mentem, non tibi idcirco fasces et secures, et tantam innperii 
vim, tantamque ornamentorum omnium dignitatem datam ; ut earum rerum vi et auc- 
toritate omnia repagula juris, pudoris, et officii perfringeres ; ut omnium bona pradam 
tuam duceres; nullius res tuta, nullius domus clausa, nullivs vita septa, nullius pudi ; 
munita, contra tuan: cupiditatem ct audaciam posset esse. Cie. Verr. n. 39. 
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like so many tyrants, who believed themselves attended by the fascer 


and: axes, and invested with the authority of the Roman empire, 
anly to exercise in their i: an open robbery of the publie with 
impunity, and to break through all the barriers of justice and shame 
imsuch.a manner, that no man’s estate, life, house, nor even honour, 
were safe from their violence. j 

Syracuse, from all we have seen of it, must have appeared like 
@ theatre, on which many different and su rprising scenes have been: 
exhibited; or rather like a sea, sometimes culm and untroubled, but 
oftener violuatly agitated by winds and! storms, always ready to 
overwhelm it entirely. We have seen in no other republic suclt 
sudden, frequgut, violent, and various revolutions; sometimes. ene: 
slaved by the most cruel tyrants, at others ander the government 
of the wisest kings; sometimes abandoned to the capricious will of 
& populace, without either curb or restriction; sometimes perfectly 
docile and submissive to: the authority of law, and: the empire of” 
reason, it passed alternately from the most insupportable slavery: to 
the: most grateful liberty, from a. kind of convulsive and frantic: 
emotions, to a wise, peaceable, and regular conduct. The reader 
willeasily call to: mind, on the one side, Dionysius the father an@ 
son, Agathocles and Hieronymus, whose cruelties made: them the 
object of the: public. hatred and detestation; on the other; Gelon, 
Dion, 'Timoleon, the two Hieros, ancient ‘and modern, universally: 
beloved and revered by the people. 

To what are such opposite extremes, and vicissitudes so contrary 


to. be attributed? Undoubtedly, the levit y and: inconstancy of the _ 


Syracusans, which was their distinguishing characteristic, had 
great share in them: but what, 1 am convinced, conduced the nos? 
to. them, was the very form of their government, compounded of &:: 
aristocracy and a democracy; that is to say, divided between the 
senate or elders, and the people. As there was no counterpoise in 
Syracuse-to balance those two bodies, when authority inclined either 
ta the one side or the other, the government presently changed 
either intova violent and cruel tyranny, or an unbridied liberty, with- 
-out order or regulation. The sudden confusion, at such limes, of 
all-orders of the state, made the way to sovereign power easy to the 
most'ambitious of the citizens: to attract the affection of their coun- 
try, and soften the yoke to their fellow-citizens, some exercised thar: 


power with lenity, wisdom, equity, and. affability; and others, Ly 


nature; less virtuously inclined, carried it to the last excess of the 
most. absolute and cruel: despotism, under pretext of supporting” 
themselves: against the: attempts of their citizens, who, jealous cr 
their liberty, thought every. means for the recovery of it legitimate: 
and laudable. a 

_ There were, besides, other reasons that. rendered the government 


o* Syracuse difficult, and thereby made way for the frequent changes’ 


itunderwent. That city did not forget the signal victories it had: 
obtained against the formidable power of Africa, and that: it. hae 
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earriec its victories and the terror of its arms even to the walls of 

Carthage; and that not once only, as afterwards against the Athe- 

nians, but during several ages. The high idea its fleets and nume- 

rous troops suggested of its maritime power, at the time.of the 

irruption of the Persians into Greece, occasioned its pretending to 

equal Athens in that respeet,yor at least to divide the empire of the « 
#e2 with that state. Bison é 

Besides which, riches, the natural effect of commerce, had ren- 
dered the Syracusans proud, haughty, and imperious, and at the 
same time had plunged thei into a sloth and luxury that inspired 
them with » disgust fer all fatigue and epplication.. hey gene 
rally abandoned themselves blindly to their orators,who had ac- 
quired an absolute ascendant over them. In order to make them 
obey, it was necessary either‘to flatter or reproach them. 

They had naturally a fund of equity, humanity, and good-nature; 
and yet, when influenced by the seditious discourses of the orators, 
they would proceed to excessive violence and ecruelties, of which 

“they immediately efter repented. dat 

When they were left to themselves, their iberty, which at that, 
tone knew no bounds.soon degenerated into caprice, fury, violence, 
snd, 1 might say, even frenzy. On the contrary, when they were 
#nhjected te the yoke, they became base, timorons, submissive, and 
-groveling, like slaves. But as this condition was censtramed, and 
directly contrary to the character and dieposition ef the Greek na 
tion, born and nurtured in liberty, the sense of which wes not wholly 
xtinguished in them, but merely lulled asleep, they waked from 
‘ime to time from their lethargy, broke their chains, and made use 
“af them, if T may be admitted to use the expression, to beat down 
aad destroy the unjust masters who had imposed:thern., 

With the slightest attention to the whole series of the history of 
‘the Syracusans, it may easily be perceived (as Galba afterwards 
*aid of the Romans,) that* they were equally capable of beari 
either entire liberty er entire servitude. So that the ability and 
policy of those who governed them, consisted in keeping the people 
*o x wise medium between those two extremes, by seeming to leave 
them an entire freedom in their resolutions, and reserving only to 
themselves the care of explaining the tility, and facilitating ‘the 
‘execution, of goed measures. And in this the magistrates and kings 
‘we have spoken of were wonderfully successful, under whose go- 
vernment the Syracusans always enjoyed peace and tranquillity, 
avere obedient to their princes, and perfectly submissive to the laws. 
And this induces me to.conclude, that the revolutions of Syracuse 
were less the effect of the people’s levity,‘than the fault of thogs 
that governed them, who bad not the art of managing their passions, 

oye 3 ing their affection, which iz properly the science of kin 
end of all command others. . mee pee 


) Mersey 


* fmperagurus es hominibus, qui nec totam servitutem pau possant, nee totam liber - 
tuto. Tacit. Hist. Live, 16. 
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Mithridates, at twelve years of age, ascends the throne of Pontus He seizes Cappa 

vies and Bithynia, having first expelled their kings. ‘I'he Romans re-establish them 
e causes all the Romans and Italians in Asia Minor to be put to the sword in one 

day. First war of the Romans with Mithridates, who had made himself master of 

Asia Minor and Greece, and had taken Athens. Sylla is charged with this war, He 

besieges and retakes Athens. He gains three great batties against the generals of 

Mithridates.. He grants that prince peace in the fourth year of the war. Library 

$ Athens, in which were the works of Aristotle. Sylla causes it to be earried to 
ome. 


Mirsripates, king of Pontus, whose history | am now begin- 
ning to relate, and who rendered himself so famous by the wer he 
supported, during almost thirty years, against the Romans, was 
surnamed Eupator. He was descended from a house which had 
given along succession of kings to the kingdom of Pontus. The 
first, according to some historians, was Artabazus, one of the seven 
princes that slew the Magi, and set the crown of Persia upon the 
head of Darius Hystaspes, who rewarded him with the kingdom of 
Pontus. But, besides that we do not find the name of Artabazus 
amongst those seven Persians, many reasons induce us to believe, 
that the prince of whom we speak was the son of Darius, the same 
who is called Artabarzanes, who was competitor \.ith Xerxes for 
the throne of Persia, and was made king of Pontus either by his 
father or his brother, to console him for the preference given to 
Xerxes. His posterity enjoyed that kingdom during seventeen 
generations. Mithridates Nupator, of whom we are treating in 
this place, was the sixteenth from him. 

A. M. 3890. He was but twelve years of age when he began 
Ant. J. C, 124. to reign. His father, before his death, had ap- 
pointed him his successor, and had given him his mother for guar- 
dian, who was to govern jointly with him. He began his reign by 
putting his mother and brother to death;* and the sequel corre- 


*Memnon in excerptis Photii, ¢ xxxii, 
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ed but too we.l with such a beginning. N othing is said of 
the first years of his reign,* except that one of the Roman generals, 
whom he had corrupted with money, having surrendered, and put 
him into possession of Phrygia, it was soon after taken from him by 
the Romans, which gave birth to his enmity against them. 
A.M. 3013. Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, being dead, 
Ant. J.C. 91. Mithridates caused the two sons he had left behind 
him to be put to death, though their mother Laodice was his own 
sister, and placed one of his own sons, at that time yery young, 
upon the throne, giving him the name of Ariarathes, and appointing 
Gordius his guardian and regent. N icomedes, king of Bithynia, 
who was apprehensive that this increase of power would put Mith- 
ridates into a condition to possess himself also of his dominions in 
time, thought proper to set up a certain young man (who seemed 
very fit for acting such a part) as a third son of Ariarathes. He 
engaged Laodice, whom he had espoused after the death of her first. 
husband, to acknowledge him as such, and sent her to Rome, to 
assist and support by her presence the claim of this pretended son, 
whom she carried thither along with her. The cause being brought 
before the senate, both parties were condemned; and a decree passed, 
by which the Cappadocians were declared free. But they said they 
could not be without a king. ‘The senate permitted them to choose 
whom they thought fit. They élected Ariobarzanes, a nobleman 
of their nation. Sylla, upon his quitting the office of pretor, was 
charged with the commission of establishing him upon the throne. 
That was the pretext assigned for this expedition; but the real 
motive of it was, to check the enterprises of Mithridates, whose 
power daily augmenting, gaye umbrage to the Romans. Sylla 
A. M. 3914, - executed his commission the following year; and 
Ant. J. ©. 50. after having defeated a great number of Cappado- 
cians, and a much greater of Armenians, who came to their aid, he 
expelled Gordius, with the pretended Ariarathes, and set Ariobar 
zanes in his place. 7“. 
Whilst Sylla was encamped upon the banks of the Euphrates, a 
Parthian, named Orobasus, arrived at his camp, deputed from king 
Arsaces,f to demand the alliance and amity of the Romans. Sylla, 
when he received him at his audience, caused three seats to be. 
placed in his tent, one for Ariobarzanes, who was present, another 
for Orobasus, and that in the midst for himself. The Parthian king 
- afterwards, offended at his deputy for having acquiesced in this 
instance of Roman pride, caused him to be put to death. ‘This is 
the first time the Parthians had any intercourse with the Romans. 
Mithridates did not dare at that time to oppose the establishment 
of Ariobarzanes; but dissembling the mortification that conduct of 
the Romans gave him, he resolved to take an opportunity of being 
revenged upon them. In the mean while he engaged in cultivating 
powerful alliances for the augmentation of his strength; and began 


* Appian. in Mithrid 177, 178, } This was Mithridates UL. 
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with Tigranes, king of Armenia, very powerful prince. .Arme-~ 
‘-nia* had at first appertained to the Persians; it came under ‘the 
' “Macedonians afterwards; and upon the death of Alexander made 
_ part of the kingdom of Syria. Under Antiochus the Great, two 
of his generals, Artaxius and Zadriatdres, with that prince’s per- 
mission, established themselves in this province, of which it is pro- 
_bable:they were before governors. After the defeat of Antiochus, 
_ they adhered to the Romans, who acknowledged them as kings. 
“They had divided Armenia intotwo parts. Tigranes, of whom we 
“pow speak, was descended from Artaxius. He possessed himself” 
cof all Armenia, subjected several neighbouring countries by hia 
-@ams, and thereby formed a very powerful kingdom. Mithridates 
gave him his-daughter Cleopatra in marriage, and engaged him to 
enter so far into his projects against the Romans, that they agreed 
‘Mithridates should have the cities and countries they should con- 
_quer for his share, and Tigranes the people, with all the effects ca- 
-pable of being carried away. 


A. M. 3915." The first. enterprise and act of hostility was 
Ant. J. C.'89. committed by Tigranes, who deprived Ariobarzanes 


Of Cappadocia, of which the Romaus had. put him into possession, 
end re-established Ariarathes, the son of Mithridates,in it. Nico- 
medes, king of Bithynia, happening to die about this time, his eldest 
gon, called also Nicomedes, ought naturally to have succeeded him, 
and was accordingly proclaimed king. But Mithridates set up his 
younger brother Socrates against him, who deprived hita of the 
throne by force of arms. "The two dethroned kings went to Reme, 
ta implore aid of the senate, who decreed their re-establisiment, 
and sent Manius Aquilius and M. Altinius to put that decree in 
execution. > 

They were both reinstated. The Romane advised them to make 
drruptions into the lands of Mithridates, promising them their sup- 
port; but neither the one nor the other dared to attack so powerful 

‘~ prince so near home. At length, however, Nicomedus, urged 

both by the ambassadors, to whom he had promised great sums for 
iis re-establishment, and by his creditors, Roman citizens settled 
dn Asia, who had lent him very considerable sums for the same 
purpose, could no longer resist their solicitations. He madeimeur 

‘aions upor the lands of Mithridates, ravaged all the flat country as 
far as the city Amastris, and returned home «aden with booty, which 
‘he applied in discharging part of his debts. _ . 

Mithridates was not ignorant by whose advice Nicomedes had 
committed this irruption. He might easily have repulsed him, as 
be had a great number of good troops on foot; but he did not take 
the field. He was glad to throw the blame on the side of the Ro- 

ganna, and to have n just cause for declaring war against them. He 

- Yegan by making vemonstrances to their generals and ambassadorr. 


£ 
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Pelopidas was at the head of this embassy. He complained.of the 
various contrayentions of the Romans .to the treaty of alliance sub- 
ing between them and. Mithridates, and in particular of the pro- 
ction granted by them to Nicomedes, his declared enemy... The 
' ambassadors of the latter replied, and made.complaints.on their side _ 

against Mithridates. ‘The Romans, who were unwilling to declare 

themselves openly at present, gave the man answer in loose .and 
general terms; that the Roman people had no intention. that. Mith- 
ates and Nicomedes should injure each other. as as bleh 

_ Mithridates, who was not satisfied with this. answer, made his 
‘troops march immediately into Cappadocia, expelled Ariobarzanes 
gain, and set his son Ariarathes upon the throne, as he had done 
Goere, At the same time, he sent his ambassador to the Roman 

nerals to make his apology, &nd to renew his complaints. against 
them. Pelopidas declared to them, that his master was contented 
the Roman people should be umpire in the affair; and added, that 
he had already sent his ambassadors to Rome. He exhorted them 
not to undertake any thing, till they had received the senate’s orders,” 

hor engage rashly in a war that. might be attended with fatal cop 
sequences. Tor the rest, he gave them to understand, that. Mith- 
ridates, in case justice were refused him, was in a.cendition.to pro- 
cure it for himself. The Romans, highly offended at so haughty ». 
declaration, made answer, that. Mithridates was immediately to 
witlidraw his troops from Cappadocia,and not to continue to disturb- 

Nicomedes or Ariobarzanes. They ordered Pelopidas to quit the 

€amp that moment, and not return, unless his master obeyed... The 

other ambassadors were no better received at Rome. 4 
_. The rupture was then inevitable, and the Roman generals. did 

Not wait till the orders of the senate and people arrived; whioh was 

what Mithridates wished. ‘The design he had long formed of de- 
claring war against the Romans, had occasioned his having made 
many alliances, and engaged many nations in his interest.. Amongst 

is troops were reckored twenty-two nations, of as many different 
languages, all which Mithridates himself spoke with facility. His 
army consisted of 250,000 foot and 49,000 horse, without including 

130 arnied chariots and a fleet of 400 ships. 

Before he proceeded to action,* he thought it necessary to prepare 
fiis troops for it, and made them a long discourse to animate them 
against the Romans.} He represented to them, “ 'That-the matter 
now in hand was not to examine whether war or peace were to. be 

preferred; that the Romans, by attacking the first, had left them 
no.room for deliberation: that. their business. was. to. fight and con- 
quer: that he assured himself of success, if the troops persisted to 


m dustin. 1 xxxyiiic. 37 a Berean 
Tf have abridged this discourse extremely, whiclr Justin repeats at length, as it sto 

sn Trogus Pompetu, of witom he is-only the-epitomiser. The discourse is a spe 
historian's style; and'ought to makeus very much regre the lode 
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sect with the same valour they had already shown upon so many 
occasions, and very lately against the same enemies, whom they 
had put to flight and cut to pieces in Bithynia and Cappadocia: that 
there could not be a more favourable opportunity than the present, 
when the Marsi infested and ravaged the very heart of Italy; when 
Rome was torn in pieces by civil wars, and an innumerable army of 
the Cimbri from Germany overran all Italy: that the time was come 
for humbling those proud republicans, who were hostile to the royal 
dignity, and had sworn to pull down all the thrones of the universe. 
Then as to what remained,* the war his soldiers were now entering 
upon was highly different from that they had sustained with so much 
valour-in the horrid deserts and frozen regions of Scythia: that he 
‘should lead them into the most fruitful and temperate country of the 
world, abounding with rich and opulent cities, which seemed to offer 
themselves an easy prey: that Asia, abandoned to be devoured by 
xhe insatiable avarice of the proconsuls, the inexorable cruelty of 
tax-gatherers, and the flagrant injustice of corrupt judges, held the 
name of Roman in abhorrence, and impatiently expected them as 
her deliverers: that they followed him, not so much to a war, as tod 
assured victory and certain spoils.” The army answered this dis- 
course with universal shouts of joy, and reiterated protestations of 
service and fidelity. 

The Romans had formed three armies out of their troops in the . 
several parts of Asia Minor. The first was commanded by L. 
Cassius, who had the government of the province of Pergamus; the 
second, by Manius Aquilius; the third, by Q. Oppius, proconsul, in 
his province of Pamphylia. Each of them had forty thousand men, 
including the cavalry. Besides these troops, Nicomedes had fifty 
thousand foot and six thousand horse. They began the war, as I 
have already observed, without waiting for orders from Rome, and 
carried it on with so much negligence and so little judgment, that 
they were all three defeated on different occasions, and their armies 
ruined. Agquilius and Oppius themselves were taken prisoners, and 
treated with all kinds of insults. Mithridates, considering Aquilius 
as the principal author of the war, treated him with the highest 
indignities. He made him pass in review before the troops, and 
presented him as a sight to the people, mounted on an ass, obliging 

_him to cry out with a loud voice, that he was Manius Aquilius. At 
other times he obliged him to walk on foot with his hands fastened 
by a chain to a horse, that drew him along. At last he caused 


*« Nunc se diversam belli conditionem ingredi. Nam neque celo Asie esse tempe= 
tatius aliud, nec solo fertilius, nec urbiuin multitudine ameenius; magnamque temporie 
partem, non ut militiam, sed ut festum diem, acturos, bello dubium facili magis an uberd 
—tantumque se avida expectat Asia, ut etiam vocibus yocet: aded iliis odium Roma- 
norum incussit rapacitas proconsulum, sectio publicanorum, calumnie litium.’? Justin. 
———‘' Sectio publicanorum”’ in this passage properly signifies, the forcible sale of the 

_ goods of those who for default of payment of taxes and imposts had their estates and 

seized on and sold by the publicans. ‘' Calumniz litium’”’ are the unjust quirks 
and chicanery, which served as pretexts for depriving the rich of their estates, eithes 
wpon account of taxes, or under some other culour. 
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‘molten lead to be poured down hia ‘throat, and put him to death with 
the most exquisite torments. The people of Mitylene had treache- 


and had retired to their city for the recovery of his health. 

Mithridates,* who was desirous of gaining the people’s hearts hy 

his reputation for clemency,sent home all the Greeks he had taken 

8, and supplied them with provisions for their journey. That 
instance of his goodness and lenity opened the gates ofall the cities 
to him. > The people came out to meet him every where with ac- 
clamations of joy. ‘They gave him excessive praises, called himthe 
preserver, the father of the people, the deliverer of Asia, and applied 
to him all the other names by which Bacchus was denominated, te 
which he had # just title, for he passed for the prince of his time} 
who could drink most without being disordered; a quality he valned 
himself upon, and thought much to his honour. 

The fruits of these his ‘first victories were, the conquest of all 
Bithynia, from which Nicomedes was driven; of Phrygia and My- 
sia, lately made Roman provinces; of Lycia, amphi Paphla- 
gonia, and several other countries. ~ 

Having found at Stratonice a young maid of exquisite beauty, 
named Monima, he took her along with him in his train. 

AsM, 3916. Mithr idates,t considering that the Romans, 

Ant. J, C. £3. and all the Italians in general, who were at that 
time in Asia Minor upon different affairs, carried on secret intrigues 
much to the prejudice of his interests, sent private orders from 
Ephesus, where he then was, to the governors of the provinces, 
and magistrates of the cities of Asia Minor, to massacre them alll 
upon a day fixed.) ‘The women, children, and domestics, avere in- 

eluded in this proscription. To these orders was annexed a pro- 
hibition to give interment to those who should be killed, Their 
estates and eflects were to be confiscated for the use of the kin 
and the murderers. A severe fine was laid upon such as should 
conceal the living, or bury the dead; anda reward appointed) for 
whoever discovered those who were hid. Liberty was. given to 
the slaves who killed their masters; and debtors forgiven half theyr 
debts, for killing their creditors. The repetition only of this dread- 
fal order is enough to make one shudder with horror. What them 
must haye been the desolation in all those provinces when it was 
put in execution! }ourscore thousand Romans or Italians were 
butchered in consequence of it. Some make the slain amount to 
almost twice that number. 

Being informed that there was a great treasure at Cos, || he sent 
people thither to seize it. Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, had depo~ 


. * Diod. heimeaacebe. Vales. p. 401, Athen. 1. v. p. 213. Cic. Orat. pro Flace. n, 
Plut. Sympos. |. i. p. 624. ¢ Appian. p. 185. Cic. in Orat. pra lege Manih. a. F 
Ph. uno die tota ‘asia, tot in civitatibus, uno nuntio, atque una literarum signifier- 

cives Romanos necandos trucidaudosque denotavit. ic. is 
Hea plan. p. 186. Joseph. Antigq. |. xiv. c. 12. 
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‘ited it there, when she undertook the war m Phanicia against 
‘her son Lathyrus. Besides this treasure, they found eight hundred 
_stalents (eight hundred thousand crowns,) which the Jews im Asia 
Minor had deposited there when they saw the war ready to break 
‘out. didi 
*~ All those who had found means to escape thie general slaughter 
in ‘Asia, had taken refuge in Rhodes,* which received them with 
‘joy,and afforded them a secure retreat. Mithridates laid siege to 
that city ineffectually, which he was soon obliged to raise, after 
‘having been in danger of being taken himself in a sea-fight, wherein 
‘he lost many of his ships. revit 
When he had made himself master of Asia Minor,t Mithridates 
‘sent Archelaus, one of his generals, with an army of a hundred 
‘and twenty thousand men into Greece. That general took Athens 
and chose it for his residence, giving all orders from thence in re- 
gard to the war on that side. During his stay there, he engaged 
‘most of the cities and states of Greece in the interests of his mas- 
ter. He reduced Delos by force, which had revolted from the 
Athenians, and reinstated them in the possession of it. He sent 
‘them the sacred treasure, kept in that island by Aristion, to whom 
he gave two thousand men as a guard for the money. Aristion 
‘was an Athenian philosopher, of the sect of Epicurus. He em- 
ployed the two thousand men under his command to secure to him- 
‘self the supreme authority at Athens, where he exercised a moat 
‘etuel tyranny, putting many of the citizens to death. and sending 
‘many to Mithridates, upon pretence that they were of the Roman 
‘faction. 
A. M. 3917. Such was the state of affairs when Sylla was 
Ant. J. C. 87. charged with the war against Mithridates. He 
set out immediately for Greece, with five legions, and some cohorts 
and cavalry. Mithridates was at that time at Pergamus, where he 
distributed riches, governments, and other rewards, to his friends. 
‘Upon Sylla’s arrival, all the cities opened their gates to him, ex- 
‘eept Athens, which, subjected to the tyrant Aristion’s yoke, was - 
obliged ‘unwillingly to oppose him. ‘The Roman general, having 
entered Attica, divided his troops into two bodies, the one of which 
he sent to besiege Aristion in the city of Athens, and with the 
other he marched in person to the port Pireens, which was a kind 
‘of second city, where Archelaus had shut himself up, relying upon 
‘the strength of the place, the walls being’ almost sixty feet high, 
and entirely of hewn stone. The work was indeed very strong, 
and had been raised by the order of Pericles in the Peloponnesian 
“war, when, the hopes of victory depending solely upon this port, he 
had fortified it to the utmost of his power. 
"The height of the walls did not amaze Sylla. He employed ali 
6 ian. p. is ‘ ~ Pp. 402, 4 x , Wb , Sa 
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sorts of engines in battering them, and made. continual assaults..; 
if he alent have waited a little, he might. have taken the higher” 
city without striking a blow, which-was reduced by famine to the. 
last-extremity. But being in haste to return to Rome, and appre-, 
hending the changes that might happen there in his absence, he. 
epared neither danger, attacks, nor expense, in order to hasten the , 
conclusion of that war. Without enumerating the rest of the 

warlike stores and equipage, twenty thousand mules were perpe-. , 
tually ye spo in working the machines only.. Wood happening 

to fall short, from the great consumption made of it in the ma-., 
chimes, which Were often either broken and spoiled by the vast, 
weight they carr=2d, or burnt by the enemy, he did not spare the , 
sacred groves. He cut down the beautiful avenues of the Acade- 

my and Lyceum, which were the finest walks in the suburbs, and» 
planted with the finest trees; and caused the high walls.that join- | 
ed the port to the city to be demolished, in order to make use of » 
the ruins in erecting his works, and carrying on his approaches. .. 

“As he had occasion for abundance of money in this war, and en- ; 
deavoured to attach the soldiers to his interests,and to animate them 
by great rewards, he had recourse to the inviolable treasures of... 
the temples, and caused the finest and most precious gifts, conse-. 
erated at Epidaurus and Olympia, to be brought from-thence. He , 
wrote to the Amphictyons assembled at Delphi, “ That they would. 
act wisely in sending him the treasures of the god, because they | 
would be more secure in his hands; and that if he should be obliged 
to make use of them, he would return the value after the war.” 
At the same time he sent one-ef his friends, named Caphis, a native . 
of Phocis, to Delphi, to receive all those treasures by weight. 

When Caphis arrived at Delphi, he was afraid, through reve-. 
rence for the god, to meddle with the consecrated gifts, and bewail- 
ed with tears,in the presence of the Amphictyons, the necessity 
imposed upon/him. Upon which, some person there having said, 
that he heard the sound of Apollo’s lyre from the inside of the sanc- 
tuary, Caphis, whether he really believed it, or was willing to take 
advantage of that occasion to strike Sylla with a religious awe, ; 
wrote him an acconnt of what had happened. Sylla, deriding his 
simplicity, replied, “« That he was surprised he should not compre- » 
hend, that singing was a sign of joy, and by no means of anger. 
and resentment ; and, therefore, he had nothing to do but to take 
the treasures boldly, and be assured that the god saw him do se, . 
'.with pleasure, and gave'them to him himself.” 

Plutarch, on this occasion, notices the difference between the 
ancient Roman generals, and those of the times we now speak of. 
The former, whom merit alone had raised to office, and who had 
no other views from their employments but the public good, knew, 
how to make the soldiers respect and obey them, without descend-, 
ing to use low and unworthy methods for that purpose. The 
commanded ‘troops that were steady, disciplined, and well inur 
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to execute the orders of their generals without r or delay. . 
Truly kings, says Plutarch,* in the grandeur and nobility of their 
_gentiments, but simple and modest private persons in their train 

and equipage, they put the state to no other expense in the dis- 

charge of their offices than what was reasonable and necessary, 

conceiving it more shameful in a captain to flatter his soldiers, than 

to fear his enemies. Things were much changed in the times we 

now speak of. The Roman generals, abandoned to insatiable ambi- 

tion and luxury, were obliged to make themselves slaves to their 

soldiers, and to buy their services by gifts proportioned to their 

avidity, and often by the toleration and impunity of the greatest 

erimes. | 

Sylla, in consequence, was perpetually in extreme want of mo- 
ney to satisfy his troops, and then more than ever for carrying on 
the siege in which he had engaged, the success of which seemed | 
to lim of the highest importance, both with respect to his honour 
and even his safety. He was desirous of depriving Mithridates of 
the only city he had left in Greece, and which, by preventing the 
Romans from passing into Asia, would destroy all hopes of con- 
quering that’ prince, and oblige Sylia to return shamefully into Ita-. 
ly, where he would have found more terrible enemies in Mariug 
and his faction. He was besides sensibly galled by the keen rail- 
tery which Aristion vented every day against bim and his wit Me 
tella. i ae 
‘It is not easy to #ay whether the attuck cr deience were con-., 
ducted with most vigour; for both sides behaved with. incredibls: 
courage and resolution. ‘The salliexs were frequent, and attended» 
with alnwst battles in form, in whici the slaughter was great, apd 
the lors generatiy not very unequal. ‘Phe beeieged would not have 
been it a condition to have made so vigorous a defence, If they , 
had net received several considerable rewiorcements by sea.. 

What did them most damage was the seurct treachery of two 
Athenian slaves who were in the Pirweus. Those slaves, whether 
out of affection to the Roman interest, or desirous of providing for 
their own safety in case the place was taken, wrote upon leaden , 
balis all that was going forward within, and threw, them from, 
slings to the Romans. So that how prudent soever the measures . 
were which Archelaus took, who defeuded the Pireeus, whilst 
Aristion commanded in the city, none of them succeeded. . He re- . 
solved to make a general sally; the traitors sling a leaden ball 
with this intelligence upon it: “ To-morrow, at. such an hour, the. 
foot will attack your works, and the horse your camp.” Sylla laid 
ambushes, and repulsed the besieged with loss. .. A convoy of pro- 
visions was in the night to have been thrown into the city, which 
was in want of every thing. Upon advice of the same kind, the 
convoy was interccpted. sees 
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gdieritbetanting all these disappointments, the Athenians de 

themselves like lions. They found means either to burn 
most of the machines erected against the wall, or by undermining | 
them to throw them down and break them to pieces. 

The Romans, on their side, behaved with no less vigour. By the 
help of mines also they made a way to the bottom of oo walls, un- 
der which they hollowed the ground; and, having propped the. 
foundation with beams of wood, they afterwards set fire to the 
props with a great quantity of pitch, sulphur, and tow. When 
those beams were burnt, part of the wall fell down with.a horrible 
nois¢, and a large breach was opened, through which the Romans 
adyanced to the assault.. The battle continued a great while with 
equal ardour on both sides, but the Romans were at length obliged 
toretire. The next day they renewed the attack. The besieged 
had built a new wall during the night in the form of a crescent, in 
the:place of the other, which had fallen, and the Romans found it 
impossible to force it, , ) 

Sylia, discouraged by so obstinate a defence, resolved to attack 
the Pirweus no longer, and confined himself to reduce the place by 
famine. The city, on the other side, was at the last extremity. A 
bushel of barley had been sold in it for a thousand drachmas (about 
tive-and-twenty pounds sterling.) The inhabitants did not only 
eat the grass and roots which they found ebout the citadel, but tha . 
flesh of “horses, and the leather. of their shoes, which they boiled 
soit... In the midst of the public misery, the tyrant passed his days 
and nights in revelling. The senators and priests went to throw 
themselves at his*feet, conjuring him te have pity on the city, and. — 
to obtain a capitulation from. Sylla: he dispersed them with a 
shower of arrows, and in that manner drove them from his pre-. 
sence. . 

He.did net demand a cessation ef arms, nor send deputies to 
Sylla, till reduced to the last extremity. As. those deputies made 
no proposals, and asked nothing of him to the purpose, but ran on 
in praising/and extolling Theseus, Eumolpus, and tue exploits of 
the Athenians against the Medes, Sylla was tired with their. dis-— 
course, and interrupted them by saying, “« Gextlemen orators, you 
may go back again, and keep your rhetorical flourishes for your- 
selves. For my part, I was not sent to Athens to be informed of 
your ancient prowess, but to chastise your modern revolt.” 

Dummg this audience, some soies, having entered the city, over- 
heard by chance. some old men talking in the Ceramicus,* and 
blaming the tyrant exceedingly for not guarding a certain part of 
the wall, that was the only place by which the enemy might easily 
take the city by escalade. At their return into the camp, they re- 
lated what they had heard to Sylla. The parley had been to no 
perpese. Sylla did not neglect the intelligence given him. The. 
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‘night he went in person to take a view of the place, and find — 
le Wall actually accessible, he ordered ladders to be raised” 
against it, began the attack there, and, having made himself master” 
of the wall, after a weak resistance, entered the city. He would 
not suffer it to be set on fire, but abandoned it to be plundered by 
the soldiers, who in several houses found human flesh, which had’ 
been dressed to be eaten. A dreadful slaughter ensued. The” 
next day all the slaves were sold-by auction, and liberty was grant © 
ed to the citizens who had escaped the swords of the soldiers, who 
were very few innumber. He besieged the citadel the same day, 
where Aristion, and those who had taken refuge there, were soo 
eo much reduced by famine, that they were forced to surrender’ 


themselves. The tyrant, his guards, and all who had been in any” 


office under him, were put to death. 
- Some few days after, Sylla made himself master of the Pirweus, 
and burnt all its fortifications, especially the arsenal, which had 
been built by Philo, the celebrated architect, and was a wonderful | 
fabric. Archelaus, by the help of his fleet, had retired to Muny- 
chia, another port of Attica. © lia i 
ACM. 3918. This year, upon which we are now entering, 
‘Ant. J.C. 86. was fatal to the arms of Mithridates.*  Taxiles, 
one of his generals, arrived in Greece from Thrace and Macedo- 
nia, with an army of a hundred thousand foot and ten thousand 
horse, with fourscore and ten chariots armed with scythes. Arche- 
laus, that general’s brother, was at that time in the port of Muny- 
chia, and would neither remove from the sea, nor come to a battle 
with the Romans; but he endeavoured to protract the war, and 
cat off their/provisions. This was very prudent conduct, for Sylle 
began to be in want of them; so that famine obliged him ‘to quit 
‘Attica, and to enter the fruitful plains of Beotia, where Horten- 
sjus joined him. Their troops being united, they took possession 
of a fertile eminence in the midst of the plains of Elatea, atthe 
foot of which'ran a rivulet. When they had formed their camp, 
the enemies could discover at one view their small nuniber, which 
amounted to only fifteen thousand foot and fifteen hundred ‘horse. 


This induced Archelaus’s generals to press him in the warmest _ 


manner to proceed to action. They did not obtain his consent 
without great difficulty. They immediately began to move, and 
covered the whole plain with horses, chariots, and innumerable 
troops; for when the two brothers were joined, their army was 
very formidable. The noise and eries of so many nations, and 8® 
many thousand of men preparing for battle, the pomp and magni- 
ficénce of their array, were truly terrible. The brightness of their 
arms, magnificently adorned with gold and silver, and the livel 

colours of the Median and Scythian coats of arms, mingled with 
the glitter of brass and steel, darted forth as it were flashes of 
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lightning, which, whilst it dazzled the sight, filled the soul with’ 


_ The Romans, seized with dread, kept close within their intrench- 
ments. Sylla not being able by his discourse and remonstrances: 
to remove their fear, and not beimg willing to force them to fight. 
im their present state of discouragement, was obliged to lie still, 
and suffer, though with great impatience, the bravadoes and in- 
eulting derision of the barbarians. They conceived so great a con 
tempt for him in consequence, that they neglected: to observe any 
discipline. Few of them kept within their intrenchments; the: 
rest, for the sake of plunder, dispersed in great troops, and strag- 
gled to a considerable distance, even several days’ journey, from’ 
the camp. They plundered and ruined some cities in the neigh-* 
bourhood.. + "aa 

Sylla was m the utmost despair when he saw the cities of the» - 
allies destroyed before his eyes, for want of power to make his 
army fight. He at last thought ofa stratagem, which was, to give’ 
the troops no repose, and to keep them incessantly at work in turn-» 
ing the Cephisus, a little river which was near the camp, and in 
digging deep and large trenches, under pretence of their better 
security, but in fact, that by being tired of such great fatigues,’ 
they might prefer the hazard of a battle to the continuance of their 
labour. His stratagem was successful. After having worked 
without intermission three days,as Sylla, according to custom, was ° 
taking a view of their progress, they cried out to him with one > 
voice, to lead them against the enemy. Sylla suffered himself to 
be exceedingly entreated, and did not comply for some time; but ’ 
when he saw their ardour increase from his opposition, he made~ 
them stand to their arms, and marched against the enemy. et 

The battle was fought near Cheronea. The enemy had possess- * 
6c themselves, with a great-body of troops, of a very advanta-: 
geous post, called Thurium: it was the ridge of a steep mountain, - 
which extended itself upon the left flank of the Romans; and was ' 
well calculated to check their motions. Two men of Cheronea » 
came to Sylla, and promised him to drive the enemy from this posty. : 
if he would give them a small number of chosen troops, which he: ~ 
did. In the mean time he drew up his army in battle, divided his: ° 
horse between the two wings, taking the right himself, and giving 
the leftto Murena. Galba and Hortensius formed a second line. — 
Hortensius, on the left, supported Murena, whilst. Galba on the 
. right did the same for Sylla. The barbdrians had already begun 
toextend their horse and light-armed foot in a large compass, with, 
design to surround the second line, and charge it in the rear. 

At that instant the two men of Clieronea, having gained the 
top of Thurium with their small troop, without being perceived by » 
the enemy, showed themselves on a sudden. 'The barbarians, sur=™ 
prised and terrified, immediately took to flight. Pressing against » 
each other upon the declivity of the mountain, they ran precipix” 
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_. tately down before the enemy, who cliarged and closely pursued 
them down the hill sword in hand; so that about three thousand 


men wore killed upon the mountain. Of those who escaped, some 
fell into the hands of Murena, who had just before formed in order 
of battle. Having marched against them, he intercepted and made, 
a great slaughter of them: the rest, who endeavoured to regain 
their camp, fell in upon the main body of their troops with go much 
precipitation, that they threw the whole army into terror and con- 
fusion, and made their generals lose much time in restoring order, 
which was one of the principal cauges of their defeat. 

Sylla, taking advantage of this disorder, marched against thers 
with so much vigour, and charged over the space between the two 
armies with such rapidity, that he prevented the effect of their 
chariots armed with scythes. The force of these chariots depend- 
ed upon the length of their course, which gave impetuosity and 
violence to their motion; instead of which, a short space, that did 
not leave room for their career, rendered them useless and in 
effectual.. This the barbarians experieitced at this time. The 
first chariots came on so slowly, and with so little effect, thet the 
Romans, easily pushing them back, with great noise and loud 
- laughter called for more, as was customary at Rome in the chariot. 
races of the Circus. _ 

After those chariots were removed, the two main bodies came tu 
blows. The barbarians presented their long pikes, and kept close 
order with their bucklers joined, so that they could not be broken; 
and the Romans threw down their javelins, and with sword in band 
thrust aside the encmy’s pikes, in order to join and charge them 
with great fury. What increased their animosity, was the sight of 
fifteen thousand slaves, whom the king’s generals had spirited from 
them by the promise of their liberty, and posted them amongst the 
heavy-armed foot. Those slaves had so much resolution and bravery, 
that they sustained the shock of the Roman foot without giving way. 
Their battalions were so deep and co well closed, that the Romans 
could neither break nor move tliem, till the light-armed foot of the 
second line had put them into disorder by the discharge of their 
arrows,anda shower cf stones from their slings, which forced them 
to give ground. 

Archelaus having made his right wing advance to surround the 
left of the Romans, Hortensius led on the troops under his command 
to take him in flank; which Archelaus seeing, he ordered two thou- 
sand horse quickly to wheél about. Hortensius, upon the point of 
being overpowered by that great body of horse, retired by degrees 
towards the mountains, perceiving himself too far from the main 
body, and upon the point of being surrounded by the enemy. Sylla, 
with great part of his right wing, which had not yet been engaged, 
marched to his relief. I*rom the dust raised by those troops, Ar- 
chelaus judged what was going forward, and leaving Hortensius, 
he turned about towards the place Sylla had quitted, in hopes he 


Hanis Soe no difficulty in defeating the right wing, which would 
be without its general. , } 

xiles, at the same time, led on his foot,* armed with brazen 
shields, against Murena: whilst each side raised great shouts, which 
made the neighbouring hills resound. Sylla halted at the noise, 
not knowing well to which side he should first hasten. At length 
he thought it most expedient to return to his former post, and sup- 
-port his right wing. He, therefore, sent Hortensius te assist: Mu- 
rena with four cohorts, and taking the fifth with him, he flew to his 
right wing, which he found engaged in battle with Archelaus, nei- 
ther side haying the advantage. But, as soon as he appeared, that 
wing taking new courage from the presence of their general, opened 
their way through the troops of Archelaus, put them to flight, and 
pursued them vigorously for a considerable time. 

After this great success, without losing a moment, he marched: 
¢o the aid of Murena. Finding him also victorious, and that he had 
defeated Taxiles, he joined him inthe pursuit of the vanquished. 
A great number of the barbarians were killed on the plain, and a 
much greater cut to pieces in endeavouring to gain their camp; so 
that, of so many thousand men, only ten thousand escaped, who fled 
to the city of Chalcis. Sylla wrote in his memoirs, that enly four- 
teen of his men were missing, and that two of them returned the 
same evening. j 

A. M. 3919. To celebrate so great a victory, he gaye music- 

Aut. 4. C. 85. games at ‘Thebes, and caused judges to come from 
the neighbouring Grecian cities to distribute the prizes; for he had. 
an implacable aversion for the Thebans. He even deprived them 
of half their territory, which he consecrated to Apollo Pythius and 
Jupiter Olympius; and decreed, that the money he had taken out. 
of the temples of those gods should be repaid out of their revenues. 

These games were no sooner over, than he received advice, that 
I,. Valerius Flaccus, of the adverse party (for at this time the divi- 
sions between Marius and Sylla were at the highest,) had been- 
elected consul, and had already crossed the Ienian sea with an army, 
in appearance against Mithridates, but in reality against himself. 
For this reason he began without delay his march to Theysaly, as 
with desig to meet him. But being arrived at the city of Melitea,t 
news came to him from all sides, that all the places he had left in. 
his rear were plundered by another of the king's armies, stronger 
and more numerous thanthe first. For Dorylaus had arrived at 
Chalcis with a great fleet, on board of Which were fourscore thou- 
sand men, the best equipped, the most warlike and disciplined, of 
all Mithridates’s troops, and had thrown himself into Beotia, and 
ae sg himself of the whole country, in order to bring Syila to a 

attle. Archelaus would have dissuaded him from that design, by . 
giving him an exact account of the battle he had so lately lost; but. 
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that the advice that had been given him was higlily reaso able and 
j ee % ‘ ; { : ae” yr 
“He chose the plain of Orchomenus for the field of battle.” Sylla 
caused ditches to'be dug on each side of the plain, to deprive ‘the | 
enemy of the advantage of an open country, in which their cavalry 
could act, and to remove them towards the marshes. The barba-— 
rians fell furiously on the workmen, dispersed them, and put to flicht 
the troops that supported them. Sylla seeing his army fl ing in this 
manner, quitted his horse immediately, and, seizing one of his en- _ 
signs, he pushed forwards towards the enemy through those that — 
fled, crying ‘to them, “ For me, Romans, I think it glorious to die 
_ here. But for you, when you shall be asked where you abandoned 
your general, remember to say it was at Orchomenus.” They could ° 
not endure those reproaches, and returned to the charge with such 
fury, that they made Archelaus’s troops turn their backs. The 
barbarians came on again in better order than before, and were 
zgain repulsed with greater loss. oP 

The next day, at sun-rise, Sylla led back his troops towards the 
enemy's camp, to continue his trenches; and falling upon those who. 
were detached to skirmish and drive away the wvonrine: he charged. 
them so rudely that he put them to fliglit. These runaways threw 
the troops who had continued in the camp into such terror, that 
they were afraid to stay to defend it. Sylla entered it pell-mel! 
with those who fled, and made himself master of it. The marshes, 
i @ moment, were dyed with blood, and the lake filled with dead 
bodies. The enemies, in different attacks, lost the greatest part of 
their troops. Archelaus continued a great while hid in the raarshes, 
and escaped at last to Chalcis. 

The news of all these defeats threw Mithridates into great con- 
sternation. However, as that prince was by nature fruitful in re~ 
sources, he did not lose courage, and applied himself to repair his 
losses by making new levies. ‘ But, from the fear that his ill success 
might give birth to some revolt or conspiracy against his person, as 
had already happened, he took the bloody precaution of putting all 
he suspected to death, without sparing even his best friends. 

He was not more successful in Asia,* himself, than his gencrals- 
had been in Greece. Fimbria, who commanded a Roman army 
there, beat the remainder of his best troops. He pursued the van- 
quished as far as the gates of Pergamus, where Mithridates resided, 
and obliged him to quit that place himself, and retire to Pitane, a 
maritime place in the Troad. Fimbria pursued him thither, and 
mvested him by land. But, as he had no fleet to do the same by 
sea, hesent to Lucullus, who was cruizing in the neighbouring seas 
with the Roman fleet, and represented to him, that he might acquire 
anmortal glory by seizing the person of Mithridates, who could not © 
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im, and by putting an end to so important a war. _——_ . 
were of two different factions. The latter would no 
be concerned in the affairs-of the other; so that Mithridates esca ra 
by sea to Mitylene, and extricated himself out of the hands of ‘the 
Romans. This fault cost them very dear, and is not unusual in 
states where misunderstandings subsist between the ministers and 

of the army, which make them neglect the public good 

they should contribute to the glory of their rivals. oe 
_ Lacullus afterwards twice defeated Mithridates’s fleet, and gained 
two great victories over him. This havpy success was the more 
surprising, as it was not expected that Lucullus would distinguish 
himself by military exploits. He had passed his youth in the studics 
of the bar; and during his bemg questor in Asia, the province had 
always enjoyed peace. But so happy a genius as his did not want” 
to be taught by experience, which is not to be acquired by lessons, 
and is generally the growth of many years. He supplied that de> 
(eet. in some measure, by employing the whole time of his journeys, 
by land and sea, partly in asking questions of persons experienced 
ig the art of war, and partly in instructing himself by the reading 
of History. So that he arrived in Asia a complete general, though’ 
he had left Rome with only a moderate knowledge in the art of war.* 
Let our young warriors consider this with due attention, and observe” 
in what manner great men are formed. “on 
~Whulst Sylla was very successful in Greece, the faction that. 
opposed him, and at that time engrossed all power at Rome, had 
declared him an enemy of the commonwealth. Cinna and Carbo 
treated the most-worthy and most considerable persons with every 
kind of cruelty and injustice. - Most of these, to avoid this insup — 
portable tyranny, had chosen to retire to Sylla’s camp, as to a port 
of safety; so that in a small time Sylla had a little senate about him 
His wife Metella, having escaped with great difficulty with her 
children, brought him an account that his enemies had burnt hia © 
house and ravaged his lands, and begged him to depart immediately 
to the relief of those who remained in Rome, and were upon the - 
point of being made victims of the same fury. ‘ 
Sylla was in the greatest perplexity. On the one side, the mi 
serable condition to which his country was, reduced, inclined hinv — 
- to. march directly to its relief; on the other, he could not resolve ta 
leave imperfect so great and important an affair as.the war with 
Mithridates. Whilst he was under this cruel embarrassment, & 
_ merchant came to him to treat with him in secret from the generat 


» Ad Mithridaticum bellum missus a senatu, non modd opinionem vicit omniuin que 
de virtute ejus erat, sed etiam gloriam superiorum. Idque ed fuit mirabilius, qudd ab” 
¢o laus imperatoria non expectabatur, qui adolescentiam in forensi opera, questurie 
~ diuturnum tempus, Murena bellum in Ponto gerente, in Asie pace consumpserat. Sea . 
incredibilis quedam ingenii magnitudo non desideravit indocilem ushs disciplinam. ~ 
itague cum totum iter et navigationem consumpsisset, parlim in percontands a peritisy, + 
pari rebus gestis legendis; in Asiam factus imperator yenit, cm esset Koma Pre 
fectas rel militarisrudis, Cic. 8cad. Quest: 1. vin. 2 cal ; 
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, and to make him some proposals of an accommodations 
explained his 


He was so exceedingly rejoiced when this man had 
commission, that he made all possible haste to have a conference 
with that general. Grama We 
_ They had an interview upon the sea-coast, near the little city of) 
Delium. Archelaus, who was not ignorant how important it was! 
to Sylla to have it in his power to repass into Italy, proposed to: 
him the uniting his interests with those of Mithridates; and added, 
that his master would supply him with money, troops, and ships, to" 
_ maintain a war against the faction of Cinna and Marius. 

Sylla, without seeming offended at first with such proposals, ex- 
horted him on his side to withdraw himself from the slavery in which 
he_Jived, under an imperious and cruel prince. He added, that he 
might take upon him the title of king in his government; and offered 
to have him declared the ally and friend of the Roman people, #f he 
would deliver up to him Mithridates’s fleet under his command. 
Archelaus rejected such 2 proposal with indignation, and even ex- 
pressed to the Roman general, how much he thought hirnself affront- 
ed by the supposition of his being capable of such treachery. pe 
which Sylla, assuming the air of grandeur end dignity so natural to 
the Romans, said to him: “ If, being only a slave, and at best but 
an officer of a barbarian king, you look upon it ee base to quit the 
service of your master, how dared you to propose the abandoning 
the interests of the republic to such a Roman as myself? Do you 
imagine our condition, and the state of affairs between us, to be 
equal? Have you forgotten my victories? Do you not remember, 
that you are the seme Archelaus whom I have defeated in two bat- 
tles, and forced in the last to hide himself in the mershes of Orcho- 
menus?” 

Archelaus, confounded by so haughty an answer, sustained him- 
self no longer in the sequel of the negotiation. Sylla got the as- 

 cendant entirely, and dictating the law as victor, proposed the fol- 
lowing conditions: “ That Mithridates should renounce Asia and 
Paphlagonia; that he should restore Bithynia te Nicomedes, and 
Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes; that he should pay the Romans two 
thousand talents (about three hundred thousand pounds sterling) for 
the expenses of the war, and deliver up to them seventy armed _ 
galieys, with, their whole equipment; and thet Sylla, on his side, 
should secure to Mithridates the rest of his dominions, and cause 
him to be declared the friend and ally cf the Roman people.” Ar- 
chelaus seemed to approve these conditions, and despatched a courier 
“immediately to communicate them to Mithridates. Sylla set out 
for the Hellespont, carrying Archelaus with him, whom he treated 
with great honours. 

He received Mithridates’s ambassadors at Larissa, who came to 
declare to him that their master accepted and ratified all the other 
articles, but that he desired he would not deprive him of Paphlago- 
nia; and that as to the seventy galleys, he could by no means comply 
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with that article. Srila, offended at this refusal, answered thun: 
inan angry tone: “ What say you? would Mithridates keep por 


session of Paphlagonia, and does he refuse me the galleys I de- 


manded? I expected to have seen him return me thanks upon his 
knees, if I should have only left him the hand with which he butch- 
ered a hundred thousand Romans. He will change his note when 
I go over to Asia, though at present, in the midst of hig court at 
Per , he meditates plans for a war he never saw.” Such was. 
the lofty style of Sylla, who gave Mithridates to understand, at 


the same time, that he would not talk such language had he been — 


present at the past battles. 

The ambassadors, terrified with this. answer, made no reply. 
Archelaus endeavoured to soften Sylla, and promised him that he. 
would induce Mithridates to consent to all the articles. He set out 
for that purpose, and Sylla, after having laid waste the country, re- 
turned into Macedonia. 

A. M. 399). Archelaus, upon his return, joined him at the city 
Am. J.C.84. of Philippi, and informed him .that Mithridates 
would accept the proposed conditions; but that he exceedingly 
desired to have a conference with him. What made him earnest 
for this interview was his fear of Fimbria, who having killed Flac-. 


cus, of whom mention has been made before, and put himself at | 


the head of that consul’s army, was advancing by great marches 
against Mithridates; and this it was which determined that prince 
to mike peace with Sylla. ‘They had an interview at Dardania, 


acity of the Troad. Mithridates had with him 209 galleys, 20,000 _ 


feot, 6000 horse, and a great number of chariots armed with. 
scythes: aud Syila had only four cohorts and 200 horse in his com- 
ny. When Mithridates advanced to meet him, and offered him 
his hand, Sylla asked him whether he accepted the proposed con- 
ditions? Asthe king kept silence, Sylla continued,“ Do you not 
know, Mithridates, that it is for supplants to speak, and for the 
victorious to hear and be silent?” Upon this Mithridates began a 
long apology, endeavouring to ascribe the cause of the war, partly | 
to the gods, and partly totae Romans. Syila mterrupted him, and 
after having made a jong detail of the violences and inhumanities 
he had committed, he demanded of him a second time, whether he 
would ratify the conditions which Archelaus had laid before him? 
Mithridates, surprised at the haughtiness and pride of the Roman 
general, haying answered in the affirmative, Sylla then received his 


- embraces, and afterwards presenting the kings Ariobarzanes and 


Nicomedes to him, he reconciled them to each other. Mithridates, 
after the delivery of the seventy galieys, entirely equipped, and 
500 archers, re-embarked. 

Sytla saw plainly, that this treaty of peace was Lighly disagree- 
able to his troops. They could not bear that a prince, who of all. 
kings was the most mortal enemy to Rome, and who in one day 


bad caused 100,000 Roman citizens, dispersed in Asia, to be put ta. 
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the sword, #hould ‘be treated with so much favoar, and even ho». 
nour,and declared the friend and ally of the Romans, whilst.al- 
most still reeking with their blood. Sylla, to justify his conduct; 
gave'them to understand, that if he had rejected his proposals.of 
peace, Mithridates, on his refusal, would not have failed to treat 
with Fimbria; and that if those two enemies had joined their 
forces, they would have obliged him either to abandon his con-. 
quests, or hazard a battle against troops superior in number, under 
the command of two great captains, who in one day might have 
deprived him of the fruit of all his victories. 
Thus ended the first war with Mithridates, which had lasted four 
years, and in which Syila had destroyed more than 160,000 ef the 
enemy ; recovered Greece, Macedonia, Ionia, Asia, and many other 
provinces, of which Mithridates had possessed himself; and having. 
deprived him of a great part of his fleet, compelled him to confine 
himself within the bounds cf his hereditary dominions. But what 
has been most admired in Sylia is,* that during three years, whilst 
the factions of Marius aud Cinna had enslaved Italy, he did not 
dissemble his intending to turn his arms against them; and yet did: 


. not discontinue the war he had begun, convinced: that-it was ne- 


cessary to conquer a foreign enemy, before he reduced and pun- 

ished those at home. He has been also highly praised for his, 
constancy in not hearkening to any proposals from Mithridates, who 

offered him considerable aid against his enemies, till that prince 

had accepted the conditions of peace he prescribed him. ) 

_ Some days after, Sylla began his march against. Fimbria, who. 
was encamped under the walls of Thyatira, in Lydia; and, hav- 

ing marked out a camp near his, he began his intrenchments. Fim- 

bria’s soldiers coming out unarmed, ran to salute and embrace: 
those of Sylla, and assisted them with great pleasure in forming . 
their lines. Fimbria, se¢ing this change in his troops, and fearmg 

Sylla as an irreconcilable enemy, from whom he could expect no 


_ mercy, after having attempted in vain to get him assassinated, kill- 


ed himself. , ; 

Sylla condemned Asia in general to pay 20,000 talents,7 and, 
besides that fine, rifled individuals exceedingly, by abandoning their - 
houses to the imsolence and rapaciousness of his troops, whom he 
quartered upon them, and who lived at discretion, as in conquered» 
cities. For he gave orders, that every host should pay each sol- 
dier quartered on him four drachmas{ a day, and entertain at table 
himself, and as many of his friends as he should think fit to invite; 

“that each captain should have: fifty drachmas,} and besides that, a 
robe to wear in the house, and another when he went abroad. 
_ Vid quidquam in Sylle operibus clarius duxerim, quam quéd, ciim per triennium 
Cinnanm Marianeque partes Italiam obsiderent, neque illaturum se bellum iis dissimu- 

kavit, nec quod eratin manibus omisit ; existimavitque anté frangendum hoster, quam. 


ulciscendum civem; repulsoque externo metu, ubi quod alienum esset vicisset, supe- 
A a erat domesticum. Vell. Paterc. |. ii. c. 24. Tt About 3,000,000/, sterling. 


R-twoshillings. | { About five-and-twenty shillings. — 
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‘After having thus punished Asia,* he set out from Ephesus with® 

_ all ‘his ships, and arrived the third day at the Pireeus. Having” — 
been initiated in the great mysteries, he took for his own use the” 
library of Apellicon, in which were the works of ‘Aristotle. That« 
philosopher, at his death, had left his writings to Theophrastus, one 
of his most illustrious disciples. The latter had transferred them ° 
to Neleus of Scepsis, a city in the neighbourhood of Pergamns ‘ii © 
Asia; after whose death, those works fell into the hands of his ” 
heirs, ignorant persons, who ‘kept them shut up ina chest. When ° 
the kings of Pergamus began to collect industriously all sorts of” 
books for their library, as the city of Scepsis was dependant upon” 
them, those heirs, apprehending these works would be taken © 
from them, thought properto hide them in a vault under ground,” 
where they remained almost a ‘hundred and thirty years; till’ the” 
heirs of Neleus’s family, who after several generations were fallen” 
into extreme poverty, brought them out to sell to Apellicon, @ rich © 
Athenian, who sought every where after the most curious books ’ 
for his library. As they were very much damaged by the length ” 
of time, and the damp place where they had laid, Apellicon ‘had 
copies immediately taken of them, in which ‘there were many 
chasms; because the originals wereeither rotted in many places,” 
or worm-eaten and obliterated. These blanks, words, and letters,” 
were filled up as well as they could be by conjecture, and that -in ” 
some places with sufficient want of judgment. From hence arose © 
the many difficulties in those works which have ever since exer- 
ised the learned world. Apellicon being dead some short time 
before Sylla’s arrival at Athens, he seized upon his library, and~ 
with these works of Aristotle, which he found in it, enriched his’ 
own at Rome. <A famous grammarian of those times, named Ty-— 
rannion, who lived then at Rome, having a great desire for these 
works of Aristotle, obtained permission from Sylla’s librarian to 
takea copy of them. That copy was communicated to Androni-— 
cus the Rhodian, who afterwards imparted it to the public, and'te 
him the world is obliged for the works of that great philosepher. 


o 


SECT. I. 


Secoud war against Mithridates, under Murena, of only three years’ duration. Mith- 
ridates prepares to renew'the war. He concludes a treaty with Sertorias, Third 
war with Mithridates. Lucullus the consul sent against him. He obliges him ite 
raise the siege of Cyzicum, and defeats his troops. He gains a complete victory over), 
him, and reduces him to fly into Pontus. Tragical end of the sisters and wives of 

. He endeavours to retire to Tigranes bis son-in-law. Lucullus regitlatés 
the affairs of Asia. ‘ et 

AM 3921. Sylla,t.on setting out for Rome, had left the: 

7.0.83. government of Asia to Murena, with the two Je~, 


* Phit. in Syl. p.468. Strab. 1, xiii. p. 609. Athen. 1. vii. p. 214, Laert in Theophy 
apes: pe ~f , 
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pom that had served under Fimbria, to keep the province in obe- 
ience. ‘This Murena is the father of him for whom Cicero made ~ 
the fine oration which bears his name. His son at this time made | 
his first campaigns under him. : 
After Sylla’s departure, Mithridates being returned into Pontus, 
turned his arms against the people of Chalcis and the Bosphorus, — 
who had revolted againgt him. They first demanded his son Mith- 
ridates for their king,and having obtained him, immediately returned 
to their duty. The king, imagining this conduct was the result of 
his son’s intrigues, took umbrage at it; and having caused bim te 
come to him, he ordered him te be bound with chains of gold, and 
soon after put himto death. ‘hat gon had done him great services 
in the war against Fimbris. We see here a new instance of the 
jealousy which the excessive love of power ig apt to excite, and to 
what a height the prince. who abandons himself to it, is capable of 
carrying his suspicions against. his own blood; always ready to pro- 
ceed to the most fatal extremities, and to sacrifice whatever is dear- 
est to him to the slightest distrust. As for the inhabitante of the 
Bosphorug, he prepared a great fleet and a numerous army, which 
gave reason to believe his designe were againet. the Romans.. And, 
in fact, he had not restered all Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, but . 
reserved part of it in iia own hands; and he began to suspeet, Ar- 
chelaus, as haviug engaged him in 8 peace equally shameful and, 
disadvantageous. i ornate 
When Archelaus perceived it, well knowing the master he had. 
to deal with, he took refuge with Alurena, and solicited him warmly. 
to turn his arms against Mithridates... Murena, who passionately 
desired to obtain the honour of a triumph, suffered. himself to be, 
easily persuaded. He made an irruption into Cappadocia, and made 
himself master of Comana, the most powerful city of that kingdom, 
Mithridates sent ambassadors to hin, to complain of his viclating 
the treaty the Romans had made with hin.» Murena replied, that 
he knew of no treaty made with their master. There was in reality 
nothing reduced to writing on Syila’s part, the whole having passed 
~ by verbal agreement. In consequence, he continued to ravage his 
country, and tock up his winter-quarters in it. Mithridates sent 
ambassadors to Rome, to make his complaints to Sylle and the se- 
nate. . . ed 
"A. M. 3992. There came a commissioner from Rome, but 
Ant. J. C. 82. without a decree of the senate, who publicly or 
dered Murena not to molest the king of Pontus. But, as they con- 
ferred together in private, this was looked upon as.a mere collusion; 
and indeed Murena persisted in ravaging his country. Mithridates 
therefore took-the field, and, having passed the river Halys, gave 
Murena battle, defeated him, and obliged him te retire into Phrygia 
with very great loss. ' 
A. Bt. 3923, Sylla, who had been appointed dictator, not being 
Ant J.C. 6i able to suffer any longer that Mithridates, contrary 


* 
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to the treaty he had granted him, should be molested, sent Gabinius 
fo Murena, to order him in earnest to desist from making war with 
that prince, and to reconcile him with Ariobarzanes. He obeyed 
Mithridates having put one of his sons, only four years old, into the - 
hands of Ariobarzanes, as a hostage, under that pretext retained the 
cities in which he had garrisons, promising no doubt to restore them 
imtime. He then gave a great feast, in which he promised prizes 
for,such as should excel the rest in drinking, eating, singing, and 
rallying: fit objects of emulatiun! Gabinius was the only one who 
did not think proper to enter these lists. ‘Thus ended the second 
war with Mithridates, which lasted only three years. Murena, at 
his return to Rome, received the honour of a triumph, to which he’ 
had no great claim. | | 
A. M. 3028. Mithridates at length restored Cappadocia to: 
Ant. J. ©. 78. Ariobarzanes, being compelled so to do by Sylla, 
who died the same year. But he contrived a stratagem to deprive 
him entirely of it. Tigranes had lately built a great city in Arme- 
nia, which, from his own name, he called Tigranocerta. Mithridates: 
persuaded his son-in-law to conquer Cappadocia, and to transport: 
the inhabitants into the new city.and the other parts of his domi-: 
nions, that were not well peopled. . He did so, and took away three: 
hundred thousand souls. From thenceforth, wherever he carried: 
his victorious, arms, he acted in the same manner for the better 
peopling of Lis cwn dominions. sag bet 
_ Ag /B..3923,, The extraordinary reputation of Sertorius,* who 
Au. 4,76. was. giving the Romans. terrible employment in 
Spain, made Mitlridates conceive the thought of sending an embasey 
to Lim, in order ie engage him to join forces against the common” 
enewy. The Aatterers, who compared him to Pyrrhus, and Serto-> 
rius to Hannibal, insiauated, that the Romans, attacked at the same” 
time on dificrent sides, would never be able to oppose two suck. » 
formidable powers, when the most able and experienced of generals ' 
should act in concert with the greatest of kings. He therefore sent. 
ambassadors to Spain, with letters and instructions for treating with 
Seriorius; to whom they offered, in his naie, a fleet and money to 
catry on the war, upon condition that he would suffer that prince 
to recover the provinces of Asia, which the necessity of his affairs» 
had reduced him to abandon by the treaty he had made with Sylla. 
As soon as those ambassadors arrived in Spain, and had opened 
their commission to Sertorius, he assembled his counci!; which he 
called the senate. They were unanimously of opinion, that he should 
accept that prince’s offers with joy; and the rather, because so im- | 
mediate and effective an aid, as the offered fleet and money, would 
cost him only a vain consent to an enterprise which it did not in any” 
manner depend upon him to prevent. But Sertorius, with a truly 
Roman greatness of soul, protested, that he would never consent to | 


* Appian. p 216, 217, Plut. in Sertor. p. 560, 581. ° 
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any treaty injurious to the glory or interests of his country; and tha 
-be would not even desire a victory over his own enemies, that ‘was 
not acquired by just and honourable methods. And, having made 
' Mithridates’s ambassadors come into the assembly, he declared to 
them, that he would suffer his master to keep Bithynia and Cappa- 
docia, which were accustomed to be governed ‘by kings, and to 
which the Romans could have no just pretensions; but he would 
never consent that he should set his foét in Asia Minor, which ap-» 
pertained to the republic, and which he had renounced by a solemn 
treaty. > « : " 

. When this answer was related to Mithridates, it struck him with 
amazement; and he is affirmed to have said to his friends, “ What 
orders may we not expect from Sertorius, when he shall sit in the 
senate in the midst of Rome; who, even now, confined upon: the 
coast of the Atlantic ocean, dictates bounds to our dominions, and. 
declares war against us, if we undertake any thing against Asia?” 
A-treaty was however concluded, and sworn between them, to this 
effect: That Mithridates should have Bithynia and Cappadocia; that 
Sertorius should send him troops for that purpose, and one of his 
raptains to command them; and that Mithridates, on his side, should 

‘Sertorius three thousand talents* down, and give him forty 
tales 

3 The captain sent by Sertorius into Asia, was one of those banish- 
#d senators of Rome, who had taken refuge with him, named Marcus 
Marius, to whom Mithridates paid great honours. For, when Ma- 
rius entered the cities, preceded by the fasces and axes, Mithridates 
followed him, well satisfied with the second place, and with only 
making the figure of a powerful, but inferior, ally in this proconsul’s 
company. Such was at that time the Roman greatness; that the 
name alone of that potent republic obscured the splendour and power 
of the greatest kings. Mithridates, however, found his interest in 
this‘conduct. Marius, as if he had been authorized by the Roman 
peopleand senate, discharged most of the cities from paying the 
exorbitant taxes which Sylla had imposed on ‘them; ex ressly de- 
claring, that it was from Sertorius they received that favour, and 
to:him they were indebted for it. So moderate and politic a conduct 
_ opened the gates of the cities to him without the help of arms, and 
thename alone of Sertorius made more conquests than all the forces” 
of Mithridates. : 

A. M. 3999. Nicomedes, king of Bithynia,} died this year, 

Ant. J.C. 75. and made the Roman people his heirs. “His coun- 
try became thereby, as] have observed elsewhere, a province of the. 
Roman empire, Mithridates immediately formed a resolution to_ 
renew the war against them upon this occasion, and employed the | 
greatest part of the year in making the necessary preparations for. 


* About four hundred and fifty thousand pounds, 
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fing it on with vigour. He believed, that, after the death: of -- 
, and during the troubles with which the republic was agitated, — 
the conjuncture was favourable for re-entering upon tlie conquests 


he had given up. | 


Tastructed by ltis misfortunes and experience,* he banished fron 
his army all armour adorned with gold and jewels, which he: began 
to consider as the allurement of the victor, and not as the'strength 
of those who wore them. He caused swords to be forged after the 

man fashion, with solid and weighty bucklers; he collected horses, 
rather well made and trained than magnificently adorned; assembled 
a hundred and twenty thousand foot, armed and disciplined like the 
Roman infantry, and sixteen thousand horse well equipped for ser- 
vice, besides a hundred chariots armed with long scythes, and drawn 
by four horses. He also fitted out a considerable number of galleys, 
which glittered no longer, as before, with gilt flags, but were filled 
with all sorts of arms, offensive and defensive; and provided immense 
sums of money for the pay and subsistence of the. troops. 

Mithridates had begun by seizing Paphlagonia and Bithynis. 
The province of Asia, which found itself exhausted by the exactions 
of the Roman tax-gatherers and usurers, to deliver themselves from 
their oppression, declared a second time for him. Such was the 
cause of the third Mithridatic war, which subsisted almost twelve 


vears. 
A. M. 3930, The two consuls, Lucullus and Cotta, were sent 
Ant. J.C. 74. against him,each of them with an army under him. 


Lucullus had Asia, Cilicia, and Cappadocia, for. his province; the 
other, Bithynia and Propontis. Y 
Whilst Lucullus was employed in repressing the rapaciousnegs 
and violence of the tax-gatherers and usurers, and in reconciling 
the people of the countries through which he passed, by giving them 
good hopes for the time to come; Cotta, who was already arrived, 
thought he had a favourable opportunity, in the absence of his col- 
league, to signalize himself by some great exploit. He therefore 
repared to give Mithridates battle. The more he was told that 
ea was approaching, that he was already in Phrygia, and 
would soon arrive, the greater haste he made to fight, believing him- 


_self eeeey assured of a triumph, and desirous of preventing his 
rom having any share init. But he was beaten by sea - 


colleague 
and land. In the naval battle he lost sixty of his ships, with their 
whole complements; and in. that by land he had four thousand of 
iis: best, troops killed, and was obliged to shut himself up in the city 
of Chalcedon, with no hope of any other relief than what. hia eal- 
feague should think fit to give him. All the officers of his: army, 
enraged at Cotta’s rash and presumptuous conduct, endeavoured:to 
persuade Lucullusto enter Pontus, which Mithridates had left with- 
out troops, and where he might assure himself of finding the people 
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inclined tc revolt. He answered generously, that he would always 
esteem it more glorious to preserve a Roman citizen than to possess 
himself of the whole dominions of an enemy; and without resent- 
ment against his colleague, he marched to assist him with all the 
' success he could have hoped. This was the first action by which 
he distinguished himself, and which ought to do him more honour 
. than all his most splendid victories. | HO i 
A. M. 3931. Mithridates,* encouraged by the double advan- 
Ant, J. C. 73. tage he had gained, undertook the siege of Cyzi- 
cum, a city ofthe Propontis, which strenuously supported the 
~ Roman party in this war. In making himself master of this place, 
he would have opened himself a passage from Bithynia into Asia - 
Minor, which would have been very advantageous to him, by giv- 
. ing him an opportunity of carrying the war thither with all possi- 
ble ease and security. It was for this reason he desired to take it. 
In order to succeed, he invested it by land with three hundred 
thousand men, divided into ten camps; and by sea with four hun- 
dred ships. Lucullus soon followed hii thither; and began by 
‘seizing a post upon an eminence which was of the highest impor 
tance to him, because it facilitated his receiving convoys, and gaye 
him the means of cutting off the enemy’s provisions. He had only 
thirty thousand foot, and two thousand five hundred horse. The 
superiority of the enemy in number, far from dismaying, encour- 
aged him; for he was convinced, that so innumerable a multitude 
would soon be in want of provisions. Hence, in haranguing hia 
troops, he promised them in a few days a victory that would not 
cost them a single drop of blood. It was in this that he placed his 
glory ; for the lives of the soldiers were deer to him. 
The siege was long, and carried on with extreme vigour. 
Mithridates battered the place on all sides with innumerable ma.- 
‘chines. ‘The defence was no less vigorous. The besieged did 
prodigies of valour, and employed all means that the most indus- 
trious capacity could invent, to repulse the enemy’s attacks, either 
by burning their machines, or rendering them useless by a thousand 
different obstacles which they opposed to them. What inspired 
them with so much courage was their exceeding confidence in Lu- 
eullus, who had let them know, that, if they continued to defend _ 
themselves with the same valour, they might assure themselves 
that the place would not be taken. 
Lucullus was indeed so well posted, tlat, withont coming to a 
general action, which he always carefully avoided, he made Mith- 
ridates’s army suffer extremely, by intercepting his Ohtani 
ing his foraging parties with advantage, and beating the detach- 
ments he sent out from time to time. In a word, he knew so well 
how to improve all occasions that offered, he weakened the army 
“of the besiegers so much, and used such address in cutting off their 
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pro » having shut up all avenues by which they might be s 
plied, that he reduced them to extreme famine. The soldiers 
could find no other food but the herbage, and some went so 
far as to support themselyes upon human flesh. Mithridates,* 

A. M. 3032. who passed for the most artful captain of his times, 

Ant. J. C, 72. in despair that a general, who could not yet have 
had much experience, should so’often have deceived him by false 
marches and feigned movements, and had defeated hima without _ 
drawing his sword, was at length obliged to raise the siege shame- 
filly after having spent almost two years before the place. He 
fled by sea, and his lieutenants retired with his army by land to 
Nicomedia. Lucullus pursued them; and, having come up with 
them near the Granicus, he killed twenty thousand of them upon 
the spot, and took an infinite number of prisoners. It is said, that 
in this war-there perished almost three hundred thousand men, 
either soldiers and servants, or other followers of the army. , 

After this new success, Lucullus returned to Cyzicum, entered 
the city, and after having enjoyed for some days the pleasure of 
having preserved it, and the honours which he derived from that 
success, he made a rapid march along the coasts of the Hellespont, 
to collect ships and form a fleet. | 
Mithridates, after having raised the siege of Cyzicum, repaired 

to Nicomedia, from whence he passed by sea into Pontus. He left 
part of his fleet, and ten thousand of his best troops, in the Hel- 
lespont, under three of his most able generals. Lucullus, with the 
Roman fleet, beat them twice i} the first time at Tenedos, and the 
other at Lemnos, when the enemy thought of nothing less than 
making sail for Italy, and of alarming and plundering the coasts of 
Rome itself. He killed almost all their men in these two engage- 
ments: and in the last took their three generals, one of whom was 
M. Marius, the Roman senator whom Sertorins had sent from 
Spain te the aid of Mithridates. Lucullus ordered him to be put 
to death, because it was not consistent with the Roman dignity that 
a.senator of Rome should be led in triumph. One of the two others 
poisoned himselfyaid the third was reserved for the triumph. After 
having cleared the coasts by these two victories, Lucullus turned 
his arms towards the continent; reduced Bithynia first, then Paphla- 
gonmia; marched afterwards into Pontus, and carried the war into 
the heart of Mithridates’s dominions. 


* Cam totius impetus belli ad Cyzicenorum mania constitisset, eamque urbem sibi 
Mithridates Asie januam fore putavisset, qua effracta et revulsa tota pateret provin- 
cia; perfecta ab Lucullo hec sunt omnia, ut urbs fidelissimorum sociorum defenderes 
tur, ut — copie regis diuturnitate obsidionis consumerentur. Cic. in” Orat. pre 

we m * 
} Ab eodem imperatore classem magnam et ornatam, que ducibus Sertorianis ad 
n studio inflammato raperetur, superatam esse atque depressam. Cic. pro lege 


Tealiam studio 
PORE A Bh wis ge: 
Q ilam pugnam navalem ad Tenedum, cm tanto concursu, acerrimis ducibus, 
hostium classis Ttaliam spe atque animis inflata peteret, mediocri certamine et parva 
one conmmissam arbitratris? Cic. pre Murerd, n. 33. 
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sold for only one drachmas,* and a.slave for no more than four: 
_.. Mithridates had suffered almost. as much by a tempest, in his:pas- 


'o 


~ 


} He suffered at first so greatly from a want of provisions»in-this 
Pe that he was.obliged to make thirty thousand Galatians 
follo 


a 
carn 
4 


w the army, each with a quantity of wheat upon his shoulders. 
But upon his sats, into the country, and subjecting the cities 
and provinces, he found such. abundance of all things, that an ox 


_ sage on the Euxine Sea, as in the campaign, wherein he had been 
treated so roughly. He lost in it almost all the remainder of his 
_ flect and the troops he had brought. thither for the defence of his 

ancient dominions. When Lucullus-arrived, he was making new 


levies with the utmost expedition, to defend, himself against that 


~ invasion which he had clearly foreseen. 


Lucullus, upon arriving in Pontus, without loss-of time besieged 


~ Amisus and Eupatoria, two of the principal cities nm: the country, 


. Tia, from the surname of Eupator, 


very near each other. 
The latter, which had been very lately built, was called Eupato- 
given to Mithridates; this place 
was his usual residence, and he had designed to make it.the capital 


_Of his dominions. Not content with these two sieges at once, Lu- 


eullus sent a de.rachment of his army to form that of Themiscyra, 
upon the river Thermodon, which place was-not less considerable 
than the two others. 

The officers of Lucullus’s army complained, that their general 
amused hinself too long in sieges which were not worth his trou- 
ble, and that in the mean time 3 gave Mithridates opportunity to 
augment his army and gather strength. To which he answered 


in his justification: “That is directly what lL want; Lact design- 


edly thus, that our enemy may take new courage, and assemble so 
numerous an army as may embolden him to wait for us in the field 
and fly no longer before us.. Do you not observe, that he has be- 
hind him. immense wildernesses, and -infinite deserts, in which it 
will be impossible for us either to pursue or come up with him ? 


_ Armenia is but a few days’ march from these deserts. There Ti- 


granes keeps his court, that king of kings, whose power is’so great 
that he subdues the Parthians, transports whole cities of Greeks 
into the heart of Media, has made himself master of Syria and 
Palestine, exterminated the kings descended from Seleucus, and 


-earried their wives and daughters into. captivity. This powerful 


_ granes upon our hands, who has long sought pretexts for 


prince is the ally and son-in-law of Mithridates. Do you think, 
when he has him in his palace as. a-suppliant, that he will abandon 


him, and not make war against us? Hence in hastening to drive 


away Mithridates, we shall be in great danger of “eet Ti- 
declaring 
mst us, and who can never find one more iti 


as, legitimate, 
“and honourable, than that of assisting his father-in law, and @ king 
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reduced to the last extremity. Why, tlierefore, should We serve _ 
4“ idates against ourselves; or show him to whom he sheuld 
have recourse for the means of ‘supporting the war. with us, by 
pushing him, against his will, and ata time perhaps when he looks 
upon such a step as unworthy his valour and greatness, into’ the 
arms and protection of Tigranes? Is it not infinitely: better, by 
giving him time'to take courage and strengthen himself with his 
own iorces, to have only upon our hands the troops of Colchis, the 
renians, and Cappadocians, whom we have so often defeated, 
than to expose ourselves to have the additional force of the Arme- 
nians and Medes to contend with ?” : ‘ 
A. M. 3933. Whilst the Romans attacked the three places 
Ant. J. C. 71. we have mentioned, Mithridates, who had al eady 
formed a new army, took the field very early in the spring. La- 
callus left the command of the sieges of Amisus and Eupatoria to 
Murena, the son of him whom we have spoken of before, whom 
Cicero represents in a very favourable light: «“ He went into Asia,” 

@ province abounding with riches and: pleasures, where he left be 

hind him no traces either of avarice or luxury. He behaved in such 
# manner in this important war, that he dia many great actions 
without the general, the general none’ without him.” Lucullus 
marched against Mithridates, who lay encamped in the plains of 
Cabire. The latter had the advantage in two actions, but was 

entirely defeated in the third, and obliged to fly, without eithe: © 

servant or equerry to attend him, or a single horse of his stable. It 
was not till after some time, that one of his eunuchs, seeing him on 
foot in the midst of the flying crowd, got off his horse and gave it. 
him. The Romans were so near him, that they almost had him in 
‘Their hands; ond it was owing entirely to themselves that they did 
not take him. The avarice alone of the soldiers lost them a prey, 
swhich they had pursued’so long, through so many toils, dangers, 
amd battles, and deprived Lucullus of the sole reward of all his vic- 
tories. Mithridates, says Cicero,+ artfully imitated the manner in 
which Medea, iv the same kingdom of Ponttis, formerly escaped the 
pursuit of her father. That princess is‘said to have cut in pieces: 
the body of Absyrtns, her brother, and to have scattered his limbs 
inthe places through which her father pursued her; in order that 
his-care in taking up those dispersed members, and the gricf so sad 
@ spectacle would give him, might stop the rapidity of his pursuit. 


jagnas sive imperatore gesserit, nullam sine hoc impetator. Cic. pro Murend, a. 202 
‘Suo'regno sic Mithridates profugit, ut ex eodem Ponto Médea ila quondam pro- 
fugisse dicitur: quam predicant, in fuga, fratris svi membra in iis locis, qua se parens 
Persequeretur, dissipavisse, ut.eorum collectio dispersa, mererque patrins, celeritater 
persequendi 


nia difigentias, rex ipse ¢ manibus effugit. Ita illum in perwequendi / 
etudio meeror, now lutitia returdavit. Chet de leg» Manil. 1. B. ' 
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Mithridates, in like manner, as he fled, left upon the way a great 
quantit of gold, silver, and precious effects, which had either de- 
‘scended to him from his ancestors, or had been amassed by himself 
in preceding wars; and whilst the soldiers employed themselves in 
gathering those treasures, the king escaped their hands. So that 


the father of Medea was stopped in his pursuit by sorrow, but the - 


Romans by joy. f 
After this defeat of the enemy, Lucullus took the city of Cabire, 
with several other places and castles, in which he found great riches. 
He found also the prisons fullof Greeks and princes nearly related 
to the king, who were confined in them. As those unhappy persons 
had long given themselves over for dead, the liberty they received 
from Lucullus, seemed Jess a deliverance than a new life to them. 
In one of those castles, a sister of the king’s, named Nyssa, was 
also taken, which was to her a great instance of good fortune. For 
‘the other sisters of that. prince, with his wives, who had been sent 
farther from the danger, and who believed themselves in safety and 
repose, all died miserably, Mithridates on his flight having sent them 
orders to die by Bacchidas the eunuch. =" 
Among the other sisteys of the king were Roxana and Statira, 
both unmarried, and about forty years of age, with two of his wives, 
Berenice and Monima, both of Ionia. All Greece spoke much of 
the latter, whom they admired more for her prudence thau her 
beauty, though exquisite. The king having fallen desperately in 
love with her, had forgotten nothing that might incline her to favour 


his passion: he sent her at once 15,000 pieces of gold. She was - 


always averze to him, and refused his presents, till he gave her the 
quality of wife and queen, and sent her the royal tiara, or diadem, 
‘an essential ceremony in the marriage of the kings of those nations- 
Nor did she then comply wit!out extreme regret, and in compliance 
with the wishes of her family, who were dazzled with the splendour 
of a crown and the power of Mithridates, who was at that time 


: 


victorious, and at the height of his glory. From the time of her — 


marriage to the instant of which we are now speaking, that unfor- 
tunate princess had passed her life in continual sadness and afflic- 
tien, lamenting her fatal beauty, which instead of a husband had 
given her a master, and instead of procuring her an honourable 
abode and the endearments of conjugal society, had confined her in 
a close prison, under a guard of barbarians; where, far removed 
from the delightful regions of Greece, she had only enjoyed a dream 
of the happiness with which she had been flattered, and had really 
Jost that solid and essential good she possessed in her own beloved 
country. at ante 

When Bacchidas arrived, and had signified to the princesses the 
order of Mithridates, which favoured them no farther than to leave 
them at liberty to choose the kind of death they should think most 

ntle and immediate, Monima, taking the diadem from her head, 
tied it round her neck, and hung herself up by it. But that wreath 


os 
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‘got being strong enough, and breaking, she cried out, “ Ah, fatal 
trifle, you might at least do me this mournful office!” Then, throw- 
mg it away with indignation, she presented her throat to Bacchidas. 

As for Berenice, she took a cup of poison; and as she was going 
te drink it, her mother, who was present, desired to share it ith 
her. They accordingly drank both together. The half of that _ 
poison sufficed to carry off the mother, worn out and feeble with 
age; but was not enough to surmount the strength and youth of 
Berenice. That princess struggled long with death in the most 
violent agonies, till Bacchidas, tired with waiting the effects of the 
poison, ordered her to be strangled. 

Of the two sisters, Roxana is said to have swallowed poison, 
yenting athousand reproaches and imprecations against Mithridates. - 
Statira, on the contrary, was pleased with her brother, and thanked 

- him, for that, being in so great danger for his own person, he had- 
not forgotten them, and had taken care to supply them with the 
means of dying free, and of withdrawing from the indignities their 
enemies might else have made them suffer. ee 

Their deaths extremely afflicted Lucullus, who was ‘of a gentle ~ 
and humane disposition. He continued his march in pursuit ot 
Mithridates; but having received advice that he was four days’ jour. 
ney before him, and had taken the road to Armenia, to retire to his 
son-in-law Tigranes, he returned directly; and, after having sub 
jected some of the nations, and taken some cities in the neighbour 
hood, he sent Appius Clodius ‘to Tigranes, 1o demand Mithridates 
of him; and in the mean time returned against Amisus, which place ~ 

A. MO 3924. was not yettaken. Callimachus, who commanded 

Ante J.C. 40. in it, and was the most able engineer of his times, 
had alone prolonged the siege. When he saw that-he could held 
out no longer, he set fire to the city, and escaped in a ship that — 
waited for him. Lauceuilus did his utmost to extinguish the flames, 
put in vain; and to increase his concern, saw himseli’ obliged to 
abandon the city to be plundered by the soldiers, from whom the 
place had as much to fear as from the flames themselves.. His 
troops were insatiable for booty, and he not capable of restraining 
them. <A shower of rain, which then happened to fall, preserved a 
great number of buildings; and Lwucullus, before his departure, 
caused those which had been burnt to be rebuilt. This city was | 
an ancient colony of the Athenians. Such of the Athenians, during 

_ Aristion’s being master of Athens, as desired to fly from his tyranny, 

_ had retired thither, and enjoyed there the same rights and privileges 
with the natives. 

Lucullus, when he left Amisus, directed his march towards the 
cities of Asia, whom the avarice and cruelty of the usurers and 
tax-gatherers held under the most dreadful oppression: insomuch 
that those poor people were obliged to sell their children of both 
_gexes, and even set up to auction the paintings and statues conse- 
crated to the gods. And, when these would not suffice to pay the 
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duties, taxes, and interest of their arrears, they were givenup with- 

out mercy to their creditors, and often exposed to such barbarous 

tortures, that slavery, in comparison with their miseries, seemed 3 — 

‘Kind of redress and tranquillity to them. Le 

- "These immense debts of the province arose from the fine of 20,000 
talents* which Sylla had imposed on it. They had already paid the 

sum twice over: but those insatiable usurers, by heaping interest 
‘upon integest, had run it up to 120,000 talents;f so that they still 
owed triple the sums they had already paid. 

Tacitust had reason to say, that usury was one of the most an- 
cient evils of the Roman commonwealth, and the most frequent 
cause of sedition; but at the time we now speak of, it was carried 
to an excess not easy to be credited. 

The interest of money amongst the Romans was paid every month, 
and was one per cent.; hence it was called usura centesima, or wn- 
carium fonus; because in reckoning the twelve months, twelve 
per cent. was paid: Uncia is the twelfth part ofa whole. = 

The} law of the twelve tables| prohibited the raising interest, to 

“above twelve per cent. This law was revived by the two tribunes 
of the people, in the 396th year of Rome. 

- ‘Ten years after, interest was reduced to haif that sum, im the 
‘406th year of Rome; semunciarium fonus. . 

At length, in the 411th year of Rome,** all interest was proit- 

bited by decree: Ne fanerari liceret. ° | 
~All these decrees were ineffectual. Avarice was always: too 
strong for the laws;}f and whatever regulations were made to sup- 
press it, either in the time of the republic or under the emperors, it 
always found means to elude them. Nor has it paid more regard 
to the laws of the church, which has never entered into any com- 
position on this point, and severely condemns all usury, even the 
most moderate; because, God having forbidden any, she never be- 
lieved she had a right to permit it in the least. It is remarkable, 
that usury has always occasioned the ruin of the states where it has 
peen tolerated; and it was this disorder which contributed very 
much to subvert the constitution of the Roman commonwealth, and 
gave birth to the greatest calamities in all the provinces of that 
empire. ‘ 
_ Lucullus, at this time, exerted himself in procuring for the» pro- 
vinces of Asia some relaxation; which he could only effect by put- 
ting a stop to the injustice and cruelty of the usurers and tax- 
“gatherers. The latter, finding themselves deprived by Lucullus of 


* About three millions sterling. { About eighteen millions sterling. 

+ Sané vetus urbi feencbre malum et seditionum discordiarumque creberrima-causa, 
Pacit: Annal. |. vi. c..16. . . 

h Nena Annal. |. vi. c. 16. Liv. |. vii. ne 16. ° 

Nequis unciario faenore amplius exerceto: 

> (Liv. b. vii: n. 27. ’ ** Ibid. n. 42. : 

+t Multis plebiscitis obvidm itum fraudibus’ qn toties repress@ miray "per artew rar 
‘gum oriebantur. Tacit. |, vi, c: 16. 
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the immense gain they made, raised a preat outcry, as. if they had. 
been:excessively injured; and by the force of money animated many. 
orators against him; particularly confiding in having most of those 
who governed the republic in their debt, which gave them a very 
extensive and almost unbounded influence. But Lucullus despised 
their elamours with a constancy the more admirable-from its being 
very uncommon. 


SECT. Il 


Luculias causes war to be declared with Tigranes, and marches against him. Vanity 
aid ridiculous self-sufficiency of that prince. He loses a great battle. Lucullus takes 
“‘Tigranocerta, the capital of Armenia. He gains.a second victory over the joint forces 
of Tigranes and Mithridates, Mutiny and revolt in the army of Lucullus, . 


ADM. 3934. Tigranes,* to whom Lucullus had sent an am- 
Aut.J.C.70. . _ bassador, though of no great power in the begin- 


ning of his reign, had enlarged it so much by a series of successes, 
of which there are few examples, that he was commonly surnamed 

mg of kwmgs. After having overthrown and almost ruined the 
family of the kings, successors of the great Seleucus; after having 
very often humbled the pride of the Parthians, transported whole 
cities.of Greeks into Media, conquered all Syria and Palestine, and . 
given Jaws to the Arabians called Scenites; he reigned with an. 
authority respected by all the princesof Asia. The people paid 
him honours after the manner of the East, even to adoration. His 
pride was inflamed and supported by the immense riches he pos- . 
sessed, by the excessive and continual praises of his flatterers, and 
by a prosperity that had never known any interruption. 

Appius Clodius was introduced to an audience of this prince, who 
appeared with all the splendour he could display, in order to give 
the ambassador a higher idea of the royal dignity; who, on his side, 
uniting the haughtiness of his natural disposition with that which. 
particularly characterized his republic, perfectly supported the dig- 
nity, of a Roman ambassador. 

After having explained, in a few words, the subjects of complaint, 
which the Romans had against Mithridates, and that prince’s breach 
of faith in breaking the peace, without so much as attempting to 
give.any reason or colour for it, he told Tigranes, that he came to 
demand his being delivered up to him, as due by every sort of title 
to Lucullus’s triumph; that he did not believe, as a friend to the 
Romans, which he had been till then, that he would make any diffi- 
culty in giving up Mithridates; and that, in case of his refusal, he 


was instructed to declare war against him. : 


That prince, who had never been contradicted, and who knew 
uo other Jaw nor rule than his own will and pleasure, was extremely 
offended at this Roman freedom. But he was much more so with 

* Plut in Lucul. p.504—512, Memn.c. xlviii—lvii. Appian. in Mithrid. p. 228-232, 
H2 
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Larcullus’s letter, when it was delivered to him. The title of king | 
only. which it gave him, did not satisfy him. He had assumed that 

of king of kings, of which he was very fond, and had carried his 

pride in that respect so far, as to cause hiriself to be served by 

crowned heads. He never appeared in public without having four 

kings attending him; two on foot on each side of his horse, when 

he went abroad; at table, in his chamber; in short, every where, he 

had always some of them to do the lowest offices for him; but espe- 

cially when he gave audience to ambassadors. For, at that time, | 
to give strangers a greater idea of his glory and power, he made 

them all stand in two ranks, on each side of his throne, where they - 
‘appeared in the habit and posture of common slaves. A pride so 

full of absurdity offends all the world. One more refined shocks 

less, though much the same at bottom. — ; 

It is not surprising that a prince of this character should bear 
with impatience the manner in which Clodius spoke to him. Itwas 
the first free and sincere speech he had heard during the five-end- 
twenty years he had governed his subjects, or rather tyrannized 
over them with excessive insclence. He answered, that Mithri 
dates was the father of Cleopatra, bie wife; that the union between 
them was of too strict a nature to admit his delivering him up for 
the triumph of Lucullus; and that ifthe Romans were unjust enosgh 
to make war againat him, he knew how to defend himself, and to 
make them repent it. T'o express his resentment, he directed his 
answer only to Lucullus, without adding the usual title of Imperator, 
or any other commonly given to the Romat generale. 
- Lucallus, when Clodius reported the result of his cormmissien, 
and that war had been declared ugrinst Tigranes, returned with 
the utmest diligence into Pontus to begin it. "The enterprise 
seemed rash; and the terrible power of the king sstonished elt 
those who relied less upen the valoyr of the troops and the con 
duct of the ecneral, than upon 2 multitude of scldiers. After hay- 
ing made himself mester of Sinope, hie gave thet place its liberty, 
as he did also to Amisus, and made them both free and indepen-~ 
dent citics. Cotta*® did not treat Heraclewa, which he took after 2 
long siege by treachery, in the same manner. He enriched himself 
out of its spoils, treated the inhabitants with excessive cruelty, 
and burnt almost the whole city. On his return to Rome, he wag 
at first well received by the senate, and honoured with the sur- 
name of Ponticus, upon account of taking that place. But soon 
after, when the Heracleans had laid their complaints before the se- 
nate, and represented in a manner capable of moving the hardest 
hearts, thé miserics Cotta’s avarice and cruelty had made them 
suffer, the senate contented themselves with depriving him of the 
latus clavus, which was the robe worn by the senators; a punish- 
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ee in no wise proportioned to the flagrant excesses proved upon 
Lucullus left Sernatius, one of his generals, in Pontus, with 

6000 men,and marched with the rest, which amounted only to 
12,000 foot and 3006 horse, through Cappadocia, to the Euphrates. 
He passed that river in tne midst of winter, and afterwards the Ti- 
gris, and came before Tigranocerta, which was at some small dis- 
tance, te attack Tigranes in his capital, where he had lately arrivea. 
from Syria. Nobody dared speak to that prince of Lucullus and 
his march, after bis cruel treatment of the person who brought him 
the first news of it, whom he put to death in reward for so import-_ 
ant aservice. He listened to nothing but the discourses of flatter- . 
ers, who told him Lucullus must be a great captain if he only dared 
wait for him at Ephesus, and did not betake himself to flight and 
abandon Asia, when he should see the many thousands of which 
his ariay was composed. So true it is, says Piutarch, that as ali 
constitutiOns are not capable ef bearing much wine, all minds are 
not strong enough to bear great prosperity without loss of reason | 
and infatuation. : | 
Tigranes at first had not designed so much as to see or speak to - 
Mithridates, though his father-in-law, but treated him with the — 
utmost contempt and arrogance, kept him at a distance, and placed 
a guard over him-zs a prisoner of state, in marshy unwholesome- 
A.M. 3935... places. But after Ciodius’s embassy, he had or- 
Ant, J.C. 69. dered him to be brought to court with all possible 
honours end marks of respect. In a private conversation which . 
they had together without witnesses, they cured themselves of 
their mutual suspicions, to the great misfortune of their. friends, 
upon whom they cast all the blame. 
~ In the number of those unfortunate persons was Metrodorus,. 
of the city of Scepsis, a man of extraordinary merit, who had so 
much influence with Mithridates, that he was called the king’s fa- 
ther. That prince had sent him on an embassy to Tigranes, to 
desire aid against the Romans. When he had explained the occa 
sion of his journey, Tigraues asked him; “ And you, Metrodorus, 
whatwould you advise me to do, with respect to your master's- 
demands?” Upon which Metrodorus replied, out of an excess of ill- 
timed sincerity, “As an ambassador, I advise you todo what Mith- 
ridates demands of you; but as your courscl, net to do it.” This 
was a criminal prevarication, and a kind of treason. It cost hins 
his life, when Mithridates had been apprized of it by Tigranes. 
Lucullus was continually advancing against that prince, and wes 
already in a manner at the gates of his palace, without his either 
knowing or believing any thing of the matter, so much was-he 
blinded by his presumption. Mithrobarzanes, one of his favourites, 
ventured to carry hiut that news. The reward he had for it was. 
to be charged with a commission, to go immediately with some 
troops and bring Lucullus prisoner; as if the matter had been only 
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to arrest one of'the king’s subjects. The favourite, with the great- 
est part of the troops given him, lost their lives, in endeavouring 
to execute that dangerous commission. ah 

Yhis ill success opened the eyes of Tigranes, and made him re- 
cover from his infatuation. Mithridates had been sent back into 
Pontus with 10,000 horse to raise troops there, and to return and 
join ‘Tigranes, in case Lucullus entered Armenia. For himself, he 


had chosen to continue at Tigranocerta, in order to give the ne- 


cessary orders for raising troops throughout his whole dominions... | 


After this check, he began to be afraid’of Lucullus, quitted Tigra- 
nocerta, retired to mount Taurus, and gave orders 'to all his troops 
to repair thither to him. | ; , 

- Lacullus marched directly to Tigranocerta, took up his quarters 
around the place, and formed the siege of it. This city was full 
of all sorts of riches; the inhabitants of all orders and conditions 
having emulated each other in contributing to its embellishment 
and magnificence, in order to make their court to the king: for 
this reason Lucullus pressed the siege with the utmost vigour; be- 
lieving that Tigranes would never suffer it to be taken, and that he 


would come on in a transport of fury to offer him battle, and oblige _ 


him to raise the siege. And he was not mistaken in his conjecture. 
Mithridates sent every day couriers to Tigranes, and wrote him 
letters, in the strongest terms, to advise him not to hazard a battle, 
and to make use of his cavalry alone in cutting off Lucullus’s pro- 
visions. T'axiles himself was sent by him with the same instruc- 
tions’; who, staying with him in his camp, earnestly entreated him, 


every day, not to attack the Roman armies, as they were excel- — 


lently disciplined, veteran soldiers, and almost invincible. 

At first he hearkened to this advice with patience enough. But 
when all his troops, consisting of a great number of different na- 
tions, were assembled, not only the king’s feasts, but his councils, 
resounded with nothing but vain ‘bravadoes, full of insolence, 
pride, and barbarian menaces. Taxiles was in danger of being 


killed, for having ventured to oppose the advice of those who were 


fora battle : and Mithridates himself was openly accused of oppos- 
ing it, only out cf envy, to deprive his son-in-law of the glory of 
£0 great a success. 

In this conceit Tigranes determined to wait no longer, lest 
Mithridates should arrive; and share with him in the honour of the 
victory. He, therefore, marched with all his forces, telling hie 


frierids, that he was only sorry on one account, and that was, his 


having to engage with Lucullus alone, and not with all the Roman 
generals together. He measured his hopes of success by the num- 
ber of his troops. He had twenty thousand archers, or slingers, 
fifty-five thousand horse, seventeen thousand of which were heavy- 
armed cavalry, a hundred and fifty thousand foot, divided inte com- 
panies and battalions, besides pioneers to clear the roads, buile 
bridges, clear and turn the course of rivers, with other labourera 
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of the same description necessary in armies, to the number ‘of 


thirty-five thousand, who ‘being drawn up in~battle-array behind 


the combatants, made ‘the army appear still more numerous, and 


— its force and confidence. vt si 
hen he had reer em Taurus, and all his troops:appeared 
together-in the plains, the-sight alone of his army was sufficient to 
strike terror into the most daring enemy. Lucullus, always intre- 
pid, divided his troops. He left Murena with six thousand foot be- ° 
fore the place, and with all the rest of his infantry, consisting of 
twenty-four cohorts, which together did not amount to more thaa 
ten or twelve thousand men, all his horse, and about a thousand 
archers, or slingers, marched against Tigranes, and encamped in 
the plain with a large river in his front. =~ a 

This handful of men made Tigranes laugh, and supplied ‘his 
flatterers with matter for pleasantry. Some openly jested upon 
them :-others, by way of diversion, drew lots for theirspoils; and 
of all Tigranes’s generals, and all the kings in his army, there was 
not one who did not entreat him to intrust that affair to him alone, 
and content himself with being only a spectator of the action. 
Tigranes himself, to appear agreeable, and .a delicate rallier, used 
an expression, which has been much admired; “ If they come as 
ambassadors, they are a great many; but if as enemies, very few.” 
Thus the first day passed in jesting and raillery. 

The pext morning, at sun-rise, Lucullus made his army marcy 
out of their intrenchments. That of the barbarians was on the 
other side of the river towards the east, and the river ran in sucha 
manner, that it turned off short to the left towards the west, where - 
«twas easily fordable. Liucullus, in order to lead his army to this 
ford, inclined also to the left, towards the lower part of the river, 
hastening his march. Tigranes, who saw him, believed he fled; 
and calling for Taxiles, told. him, with a contemptuous laugh—* De 
you see those invincible Roman legions? You see they can run 
away.” ‘TTaxiles replied; “I heartily wish your majesty’s good 
fortune may this'day work a miracle in your favour; but the-arms 
and motions of those legions do not indicate people running away.” 

Taxiles was still speaking, when he saw the eagle of the first 
legion move on a sudden to the right about, by the command of Lu- 
cullus, followed by all the cohorts, in order to pass the river. 'Ti- 
—— recovering. then with difficulty, like one that had been long 
drunk, cried out two orthree times, “ How! are those people com- 
ing tous?” They came on so fast that his numerous troops did not 
post themselves, nor draw up in battle without much disorder and 
confusion. Tigranes placed himself in the ceutre; gave the left. 
wing to the king of the Adiabenians, and the right to the king of 
the Medes. The greatest part of the beavy-armed horse covered 
the front of the right wing. } 

__As Lucullus was preparing to pass the river, some of his general , 
officers advised him not to engage upon that day, because it was 
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of those unfortunate days which the Romans called Siechstlaie 
tit was the same upon which the army of Cepio* had been de- 
feated in the battle with the Cimbri. Lucullus made them thie — 
answer, which afterwards became co famous: “ And I, for my part, 
will make this a happy day for the Romans.” 
‘ It was the sixth day of October (the day before the nones of Oc- 
ober. 

‘Aftor having made that reply, and exhorted them ‘not to bh dis- 
couraged, he passed the river, and marched foremost against tiie 
enemy. He was armed with a steel cvirass, made in the form of 
scales, which glittered surprisingly, under which was his coat of 
arms, bordered all round with fringe. He brandished his naked 
sword in his hand, to intimate to his troops, that it was necessary 
to close immediately with an enemy who were accustomed to fight 
only at a distance with their arrows; and to deprive them, by the 

- swiftness and impetuosity of the attack, of the space required for 
the use of them. 

Perceiving that the heavy-armed cavalry, upon whom the enemy 
very much relied, were drawn up at the foot of a little hill, the 
summit of which was flat and level, and the declivity of not above 
five hundred paces, neither much broken, nor very difficult, he saw 
at first glance what use was to be made of it. He commanded bis 
Thracian and Galatian horse to charge that body of the enenry’s 
cavalry in flank, with orders only to turn aside their laces with 
their swerds. For the principal, or rather whole force, of those 
heavy-armed horée, consisted in their lances, and when they had 
not room to use these, they could do nothing either sgamst the 
enemy or for themselves; their arms bemg so heavy, stiff, and eem- 
bersome, that they could not turn themselves, and were almost im- 
moveable. 

Whilst his cavalry marched to execute his orders, he took two 
cohorts of foot, and went to gain the eminence. The infantry fol- 
lowed courageously, excited by the example of their general, 
whom they saw marching foremost on foot, and ascending the hill. 
When he was at the top, he showed himenlt from the highest part 
of it, and seeing from thence the whole order of the eneiny’s bat- 
tle, he cried out, “ The victory is ours, fellow-soldiers, the victory 
igours!” At the same time, with his two cohorts, he advanced 
against that heavy-armed cavalry, and ordered his men not to make 
use of their pikes, but close with the troopers sword in hand, and 
strike upon their legs and thighs, which were the only unarmed: 
parts about them. But his soldiers had not so much trouble with’ 
them. That cavalry did not sta y their coming on, but shamefully 
took to flight; and howling as they fled, fell w vith their heavy un- 
wieldy horses apon the ranks of their foot, without joining battle 


> 


@ * The Greek text cays, the army of Scivio, which Mensicur de Thou justly corrected 
& the margin of his Plutarch, the eriy of Crpre. , 4 
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at all, or so much penning a single thrust with their lances. The 

did not begin until they began to fly, or rather to endeay- 
our to fly; for they could not do so, being prevented by their own 
battalions, whose ranks were so close and deep, that they could 
not break their way through them. Tigranes, that king so pom- 
pous and brave in words, had taken to flight from the beginaing 
with a few followers; and seeing his son the companion of his for- 
tune, he took off his diadem, weeping ;. and giving it him, exhorted 
him to save himself as well as he could by another route. That 
young prince was afraid to put the diadem upon his head, which 
would have been a dangerous ornament at such a time, and gave 
it into the hands of one of the most faithful of his servants, who 
was taken a moment after, and carried to Lucullug. . 

It is said, that in this defeat more than a hundred thousand of 
the enemy’s foot perished, and that very few of their horse escap- 
ed: onthe side of the Romans only five were kiiled, and a hun- 
dred wounded. They had never engaged in‘a pitched battle so 
great a number of enemies with so few troops; for the victors did 


not amount to the twentieth part of the vanquished. «The greatest | 


and most able Roman generals, who had seen most wars and bit- 
tles, gave Lucullus particular praises for having defeated two of 
the greatest and most powerful kings in the world, by two entirely 
different methods, delay and expedition. For, by protraction and 
spinning out the war, he exhausted Mithridates when he was 
strongest and most formidable; and ruined Tigranes by making 
haste, and not giving him time to look about him. It has been re- 
marked, that few captains have known how, like him, to make 
slowness active, and haste sure. ‘ 

Tt was this latter conduct that prevented Mithridatos from being 
present in the battle. He imagined that Lucullus would use the 
same precaution and protraction against Tigranes as he had done 
against himself; so that he marched but slowly and by sraall days’ 
journeys to join Tigranes. But having met some Armenians upon 
the way, who fled with the utmost terrcr and cousternation, he sus- 
pected what hed happened; and afterwards meeting a much great- 
er nuniber of fugitives naked and wounded, was fully informed of 


the defeat, and went in search of Tigranes. He found him, af ~ 


length, abandoned by all the world and in a very deplorable condi- 
tion. Jar from returning his ungenerous treatment, and insulting 
tim in his misfortunes, as Tigranes had done to him, he quitted his 
horse, lamented their common disgrace, gave him the guard which 
attended, and the officers who served him, consoled, encouraged 
him, and revived his hopes; so that Mithridates, upon this occa- 


- gion, showed himself not entirely void of humanity. Both together 


engaged in raising new troops on all sides. 
In the mean time a furious sedition arose-in Tigranocerta ; the 


Greeks having mutimied against the barbarians, and being deter @ 


mined at ali eyents to deliver the city te Lucullus. That sedition. 


> 
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was utitheshighest when he arrived there. He took-advantag 
theoecasion, ordered the assault ‘to be given, took the city ;. 

after having seized all the king’s treasures, abandoned it to be 
plundered by the soldiers; who, besides other riches, found in it 
_ eight'thousand talents of coined silver (about one*million two hun- 
dred'thousand pounds sterling.) Besides this plunder, he gave‘each 
soldier eight hundred drachmas,* which, with all the booty they 
had taken, was not sufficient to satisfy their inordinate avidity. 


-sAs this:city had been peopled by colonies which had been car- 


ried. away by force from Cappadocia,} Cilicia, and other places, Lu- 
cullus permitted them all to return into their native countries. 
‘They received: that permission with extreme joy, and quitted it-in 
s0 great numbers, that from one of the greatest cities in the world, 
Tigranocerta became in an instant almost a desert. 

If Lucullus had pursued Tigranes after his victory,t without 
giving him time to raise new troops, he would either have taken or 
driven him ‘out of the country, and the war-would have been at an 
end. His having failed to do so was very ill taken both in the 
army and at Rome, and he was accused, not of negligence, but of 
having intended by such conduct to make himself necessary, and 
to retain the command longer in his own hands. ‘This was one of 
the reasons that prejudiced the generality against him, and induceé 
them to think of giving him a successor, as we shall see in the se- 
quel. lt 


After the great victory he had gained over Tigranes, several, 


nations came to make their submissions to him. He received also 
an embassy from the king of the Parthians, who demanded the 
amity and alliance of the Romans. Lnucullus received this proposa? 
favourably, and sent also ambassadors to him, who, being arrived 
at the Parthian court, discovered that the king, uncertain which 
side to take, wavered between the Romans and 'Tigranes, and had 
secretly demanded Mesopotamia of the latter, as the price of the 
aibhe offered him. Lucullus, informed of this secret intrigue, re- 
svived to leave Mithridates and 'Tigranes, and “to turn his arms: 
against the king of the Parthians; flattered with the grateful thought, 
that nothing could be more glorious for him, than to have entirely 


- reduced, in one expedition, the three most powerful princes under . 


the sun. But the opposition this proposal met with from the troops, 
obliged him to renounce his enterprise against the Parthians, ang 
to confine himself to the pursuit of Tigranes. 

During this delay, Mithridates and Tigranes had been indefati - 
gable in raising new troops. They had-sent to implore aid of the 
ueighbouring nations, and especially of the Parthians, who were the 
nearest, and at the same time in the best condition to assist them 
in the present extremity. Mithridates wrote a letter to their king, 


®* About twenty pounds. 1 Strab, 1. xtp. 332,401. xi.p.5398@  --¢ Dien 
Gass, 1. xxxv p 1. 
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‘Sallust has preserved, and which is te be found ‘amc 
ments. ‘I'shall insert a part of it in this place. 


oe Ae: a4 a Sey 
errer or Mirurmares ro Arsaces,* KING OF THE PARTHIANS. 
5 . a eas 


* 


» 


~All those who, in a state of prosperity, are invited to enter-as 
vonfederates intoa war, ought first to consider whether peace be 
‘atctheir own option;} and next, whether what is demanded of them 
is consistent with justice, their interest, safety, and glory. You 
might enjoy perpetual peace and tranquillity, were not the-enemy 

s intent upon seizing occasions of war, and undeterred by-any 

crimes. In reducing the Romans, you cannot but acquire the 
highest reputation. It-may seem inconsistent in me, to propose'to 
you either an alliance with Tigranes, or that you, powerful as you | 
are, should join a prince in my unfortunate condition. But I date 
assert, that those two motives, your resentment against Tigranes 
upon account of his late war with you, and the disadvantageous 
situation of my affairs, if you judge rightly, far from opposing my 
demand, ought to support it. For as to Tigranes, as he knows he 

~ has given you just cause of complaint, he will accept, without diffi- 
culty, whatever conditions you shall think fit to impose upon him; 
and for me, I can say that fortune, by having deprived me of almost” 
all I possessed, has enabled me to givé others good counsel;and, 
which is much to be desired by persons in prosperity, I can, even 
from-my own misfortunes, supply you with examples, and induce 
you to take better measures than I have done. For, do not deceive 
yourself; itis with all the nations, states, and kingdoms of the earth,’ 
that the Romans are at war; and two motives, as ancient as pow~ 
‘erful, put their arms into their hands; the anbounded ambition of 
extenging their conquests, and the insatiable thirst of riches.” 
Mithridates afterwards enumerates at large the princes and kings 
whom they had reduced one after another, and often by means of 
one another. He repeats also his first successes against the Romans, 
and his late misfortunes. He goes on to this effect: >“ Examine 
now,| I beg you, whether, when we are finally ruined, you will be 


, 


+ * Arsaces was a name common to ail the kings of Parthia. 

f Omnes, qui secundis rebus suis ad beili socictatem orantur, considerare debent, 
Hieeatne tum pacem agere: dein quod queritur, satisne pium, tutum, gloriosum, an in+ 
decorum sit. Tibi perpetué pace frui liceret nisi hostes opportuni et scelestissimi. 
Egregia fama, si Romanos oppresseris, futura est. Neque petere audeam societatent,. 
et frustra mala mea cum tuis bonis misceri sperem. Atqui ea, que te morari posse 
videntur, ira in Tigranem recentis belli, ct mew res parum prosper, si vera estumare 
voles, maximé hortabuntur. Ille enim obnoxius, qualem tu voles societatem accipiet : 
mihi fortuna, multis rebus ereptis, usum dedit bene suadendi, et quod florentibus opta- 
bile est, ego non validissimus prabeo exemplum, que rectitis tua componas. Namqne * 
Romanis cum nationibus, populis, regibus cunctis, una et ca vetus causa bellandi ‘est; ’ 
€ protunda imperii et divitiarum. Sa 

Nunc quieso, considera, nobis oppressis, utrim firmiorem te ad resistendum, are 
finem belli futurum putes? Scio equidem tibi magnas opes virorum, armorum, et aunt 
ease; et ea re nobis ad societatem, ab illis ad predam peteris. Czterim consilium eg — 

2 regno integro, meis miiitibus belli prudentibus, procul ab domo, parvo labore, a 
per nostra corpora bellum conficere; quando neque vincere neque vinci sine periculo 
yoL. VIII I ‘ ; 
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aye able to resist the Romans, or can believe, that they wil con 
; their conquests to my country? I know you are powerful in 
men, in arms, and in treasure; it is for that reason we desire to 
strengthen ourselves by your alliance; they, to grow rich by your 
» spoils. For the rest, itis the intention of Tigranes to avoid draw- | 
ing the war into his own country, that we shall go with all my 
troops, which are certainly well disciplined, to carry our arms far 
from home, and attack the enemy in person in their own country. 
We cannot therefore either conquer or be conquered, without your 
being in danger. Do you not know, that the Romans, when they 
found themselves stopped by the ocean in the west. turned their 
arms this way? that to look back to tneir foundation and origin, 
whatever they have, they have from violence; home, wives, lands) 
and dominions? A vile herd of every kind of vagabonds, without 
country, without forefathers, they established themselves for the 
misfortune of the human race. Neither divine nor human laws 
restrain them from betraying and destroying their allies and friends, 
remote nations or neighbours, the weak or the powerful. They 
reckon as enemies all that are not their slaves; and especially what- 
ever bears the name of king. Fer few nations affect a free and 
independent government; the géuerality prefer just and equitable 
-masters. ‘They suspect us, because we are rivals with them for 
dominion, and may in time take vengeance for their oppressions. 
But for you, who have Seleucia, the greatest of cities, and Persia, 
the richest and mast powerful of kingdams, what can you expect 
from them but deceit at present, and war hereafter? The Romans 
are at war with all nations; but especially with those from whom 
the richest spoils are to be expected. ‘They are become great by 
boldiy enterprising, betraying, and by making one wer bring fort 
another. ‘By this meaus, they will eibter destroy all cthers, or be 
destroyed themselves... It will not be difficult to ruin them, iff you, 
on the side of Mesopotamia, and we on that of Armenia, surround 
their army, which will be without provisions or auxiliaries. _The 
prosperity of their arms has subsisted hitherto solely by our fault, 
who have not been so prudent as to appreciate the views of this 
common enemy, and to unite ourselves in confederacy against hira. 


tuo possuiaus. An ignoras Romance, postquam ud occidenterm pergentibus finers coe. 
anus fecit, arina hus convertisse 2? Neque quicquam # principio nisi raptum babere , 
domum, conjuges, agros, imperium ? Convenisg, olim sine pati, sine parentibus, peste 
conditos orbis terrarum: quibus non human ulla neque diving obsiant, qnin socios, 
amicos, procul juxtaque sitos, inopes, potentesque trabant, excidantque ; omniague non 
servayet Maxime regna, hostitia ducant. Namaue, pauci libertater, pars magna fustog 
dominos voluut. Nos suspecti sumus emali, et in tempore vindices atfuturi. Tu vera, 
cui Seicticia masinna urbiuin, regnumaue Persidis inclytis divitiis est, quid ab itis, nisi 
doluni in presens, et postea bellum expecias? Romani in omnes arma habent, acerrima 
in eos quibus epolia maxima sunt. Audendo et failendo, et bella «x bellis gevendo, magni 
facti. Per func moremi extinguent omnia, aut occident: quod difficile non est, si tu 
Mesopotamia, nos Armenia, circuiasredimur exereitum sine frumento, sine auniliis, 
Fortuna atitem nostris vitiis adhuc incolumis. ‘Teque ifla fama scquetur, auxilio pro- 
fectum magnis regibus latrones zentium oppressisse. Quod uti facias moneo horiorque, 
‘ * eu matie pernicic nostra unum imperium protatare, quam societate victor fieri. 
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befor your immortal glory to have supported two great king: 
fe have conquered te destroyed these robbers of the wor 
Phis is what I earnestly advise and exhort you to do; by warning 
you to choose rather to share with us, by a salutary alliance, in the 
conquest of the common enemy, than to suffer the Roman empire 
to extend itself still farther by our ruin.” 
It does not appear that this letter had the effect upon Phraates 
which Mithridates might have hoped from it. So that the two kings 
contented themselves with their own troops. 
One of the means made use of by Tigranes to assemble a new 
army,” was to recall Megadates from Syria, who had governed it 
fourtecn years in his name; to him he sent orders to join him with 
all the troops in that country. Syriat being thereby entirely un- 
garrisoned, Antiochus Asiaticus, son of Antiochus Eusebes,to whom 
it of right appertained, as lawful heir of the house of Seleucus, took 
possession of some part of the country, and reigned there peaceably 
during four years. 


A. M. 3936. The armyt{ of Tigranes and Mithridates was 
Ant. J.C. 68. at last formed. It consisted of 70,000 chosen men, 


whom Mithridates had trained weil in the. Roman ciscipline. It 
was about Midsummer before it took the ficld. The two kings 
took particular care, in all the movements.they made, to choose an 
advantageous ground for their camp, and to fortify it well, to pre- 
vent Lucullus’s attacking them in it; nor covdd all the stratagems 
he used, engaze them to come toa battle. Their cesign was to, 
reduce him gradually; to harass his troops cn their marches, in’ 
order to weeken them; to intercept his conycys, and oblige him to 
quit the country for want of provisions. Lucullus ‘hot boamg able, 
by all the arts he could use, to bring them into the cpen field, em- 


ployed a new plan, which succeeded. Tigranes had left at Ariaxata, ._ 


the capital of Armenia before the foundation of Tigranoceita, hia 
wives and children; end there he had deposited almcst all his treas 
sures. Lucullus marched that way with all his troo;s, nightly fore- 
seeing that Tigranes would not remain quict. wheh Le sew the 
danger to which his capilat was exposed. That plince accord- 
ingly decamped immediately, followed Lucullus to disconcert. his 
design; and, by four great marches, having got before Lim, posted 
hinself behind the river Arsamia.$ whieh Lucullus was obliged te 
pass in his way to Artaxata, and resolved to dispute the passage 
with him. ‘The Romans passed the river without being prevented 
by the presence or efforts of the enemy; a great battle ensued, in 
which the Roinans again obtained a ecmplete victory. There were 


three kings in the Armenian army, cf whom Mithridates behaved 


the worst; for, not being able to look tle Rcman legicns in the 
face, as soon as they charged, he was one of the first who fled; 


* Appian. in Syr. p. 118, 119 t Justin. lib. xl. c. t Plut. in Lucul. gp. 
§13—515. r 
§ Or Arsania. in 
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“which threw the whole army into ‘such a consternation, that i er 
tirely lost all courage; and this was the principal cause of the loxa, 
: battle. | =e eee 


“<Juucullus, after this victory;* determined to continue his march - 


to ‘Artayata, which was the certain means to put an end to the 
war. But as that city was still several days’ journey from thence, 


towards the north, and winter was approaching with its train of | 


gnows and storms, the soldiers,} already fatigued by a sufficiently 
yough campaign, refused to follow him into that country, where 
the cold was too severe for them. He was obliged to lead them 
into a’warmer climate, by returning the way he came. 

He therefore repassed mount Taurus, atid entered Mesopotamia, 
where he took the city Nisibis, a place of considerable strength, 
and ‘he put his troops into winter-quarters. 7 ‘ 

It was there that the spirit of mutiny began to show itself openly 
in the army of Lucullus. That general’s severity, and the insolent 
liberty of the Roman soldiers, and still more the malignant prac- 
tices of Clodius, had given occasion for this revolt. Clodius, so 
well known by the invectives of Cicero, his enemy, is hardly bet- 
ter treated by historians. They represent him as a man abandoned 
to/all kind of vices, and infamous for his debaucheries, which he 
eatried to such excess as to commit incest with his own sister, the 
"wife of Lucullus; to these he added unbounded audacity, and un- 
common cunning in the contrivance of seditions; in a word, he 
was one of those dangerous persons, born to disturb and ruin 
every thing by the unhappy union in himself of the most wicked 
iclinations, with the talents necessary for putting them in execu- 
tion. He gave a proof of this upon the occasion of which we are- 
iow speaking. Discontented with Lucullus, he secretly spread re- 
ports against him, well calculated to render him odious. He af- 
fected to' lament extremely the fatigues of the soldiers, and to enter 
into their interests. He told them every day, that they were very 
unfortunate, in being obliged to serve so long under a severe and. 
avaricious general, in a remote climate, without lands or rewards, 
whilst their fellow-soldicrs, whose conquests were very moderate m 
comparison with theirs, had enriched themselves under Pompey. 
Discourses of this kind, attended with obliging and affable beliaviour, 


which he knew how to assume occasionally without the appearance ~ 


of affectation, made such an impression upon the soldiers, that it 
was no longer in the power of Lucullus to govern theta. 
~“Mithridates, in the mean time, had re-entered Pontus with 4006 
of his own troops, and 4000 given him by Tigranes. Several in- 
habitants of the country joined him again,feas well out of hatred 


* Pion. Cas. |. xxvii. p. 3—7, 

_} Noster exercitus, etsi urbein ex Tigranis regno ceperat, et: preliis usus erat secun- 
eis, tamen nina longinquitate locorum, ac desiderio suorum commoyebatur, Cic. pre 
deg. Man. n. 23. - i 

} Mithridates et suam manum jam confirmarat, et eorum qui se ex ejus regno:col- 
kegerant, et magnis adventitiis multorum regum et nationum copiis juvabatur. Hoe 


_ 
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to the Romans, who had treatedthem with great rgour, as through — 


the remains of affection for their king, reduced to the mournful con- 
dition in which they saw him, from the most ‘splendid fortune and 
exalted greatness. or the misfortunes of princes naturally excite. 
compassion, and there is generally a profound respect engrayen in 
the hearts of the people for the name and person of kings. Mithri- 
dates, encouraged and strengthened by these new aids, and the 
troops which several neighbouring states and princes sent hin, re- 
sumed courage, and saw himself, more than ever, in a condition to 
make head against the Romans. So that not contented with being. 
re-established in his dominions,* which a moment before. he did not 
so much as hope ever to sce again, he had the boldness to attack 
the Roman troops, so often victorious; beat a body of them, com- 
manded by Fabius; and,after having put them to the rout, pressed. 
Triarius and Sornatius, two other of Lucullus’s. lieutenants in that. 
country, with great vigour. i ty 
A.M. 3937. Lucullus at length engaged his soldiers to quit. 
Ant. J. C, 67. their winter-quarters, and to go to their aid. But 
they arrived too late. Triarius had imprudently ventured a battle, 
in which Mithridates had defeated him, and killed 7000 of his men; 
amongst whom were reckoned 150 centurions, and twenty-four tri- 
bunes,t which made this one of the greatest losses the Romans. 
had sustained for a great while. The. army would have been en- 
tirely defeated, but for a wound Mithridates had received, which 
exceedingly alarmed his troops, and gave the enemy time to escape. 
{.ucullus, upon his arrival, found the dead bodies upon the field of 
battle, and did not give orders for their interment; which still more 
exasperated his soldiers against him. The spirit of revolt rose ao 
high, that, without any regard for hi3 character as general, the 
treated him no longer but with insolence and contempt; and though 


he went from tent to tent, and almost from man to man, to conjure ~ 


them to march against Mithridates and Tigranes, he could never 
preyail upon them to quit the place where they were. ‘They an- 
swered him brutally, that as he had no thoughts. but of enriching 
himself alone out of the spoils of the enemy, he might march alone,. 
and fight them, if he thought fit. 


juan feré sic fieri solere accepimus ; ut reguin afficte fortune facilé muttoram opes 
alliciant ad miscricordiam, ma\imeéque eorum qui aut reges sunt, aut vivunt in regno: 
quéd regale iisnomen magnum et'sanctuim esse videatur. Cic. prodeg. Manilom 24. 

* Itaque tantum victus efficere potuit, quantum incolumis nunquam est ausus optare. 
Nam ciim se in regnum recepisset suum, non fuit eo contentus, quod ei preter sper 
acciderat, ut eam, postea quam pulsus erat, terram wnquam attingeret; sed im -exerci- 
tui vestrum clarum atque victorem impetum fecit. . Cic. pro deg. Manil. n.25. ™ 

t Que: calam*‘tas tanta fuit, ut eam adaures L. Luculli, non ex prelio nuntius, sed 
ex sermeone rumor afferret. Cic. pro leg. Manil. n. 25. , ee 

rz 
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Mithridates, taking advantage of the discord which liad ariseti in the Roman army, 
recovere all his dominions. Pompey is chosen to succecd Lucullus.. He overthrows 
Mithridates in several battles. ‘he latter flics in vain to Tigranes, his son-in-law, 
for refuge, who is engaged in a war with his own son. Pompey marches into Ar- 
imenia against Tigranes, who comes to him and surrenders himself. _ Weary of pur- 
‘uing Mithridates to no purpose, he returns into Syria, makes himself master of thas 
kingdom, and_putsan end to the empire of the Selucide. He marches back to Pontus, | 
Pharnaces makes the ary revolt against his father Mithridates, who Kills himself 
That prince’s character. Pompey’s expeditions into Arabia and Judea, where be 
takes Jerusaiem. After having reduced al! the cities of Pontus, he returns to Rome, . 
and receives the honour of a triumph. 


a 


Manius Acilius Glabrio and C. Piso had been elected consuls at 
Rome. The first had Bithynia and Pontus for his province, where ~ 
Lucullus commanded. The senate, at the same time, disbanded 
’ Fimbria’s legions, which were 8 part of hia army. All this: newe 
augmented the disobedience and insolence of the troops towards 
Lucullus > . ’ . “oe 

It is true,* his rough, austere, and frequently haughty disposition, * 
gave some room fur such usage.” He cannot be denied the glory — 
of having been one of the greatest captains of hisage; end ofhaving 
had almost all the qualities'that forrs a complete gencra!. But one _ 
was wanting which diminished the merit of all the rest; | mean the’ 
art of gaining the affections, and making himself beloved by the — 
soldiers. He wae difficult of access; rough in commanding; carried + 
exactitude, in pomt of duty, to an excess that made it odious; was 
inexorable in punishing offetices; and did not know how to conciliate 
good will by praises and rewards opportunely bestowed, or by an _ 
adr of kindness and affability, and insinuating manners, still more 
efficacious than either gifts or praises. And what proves that the 
sedition of the troops Was in a great measure his own fault, was | 
their being very docile and obedient under Pompey. 

In consequence of the letters which Lueullus had written to the | 
senate, in which he acquainted thein, tliat Mithridates was entirely 
defeated, and utterly incapable of retrieving himself, commissioners 
had been nominated to regulate the affairs of Pontus, as of a king 
dom totally reduced. ‘They were much surprised to find, upon their 
arrival, that, far from being master of Pontus, he was not so much 
as master of his army, and that his own soldiers treated him with 
the utmost contempt. | 

The arrival of the cousu) Acilius Glabrio still added to their h- 
centiousness. He informed them,} that Lucullus had been accused 
at Rome of protracting the war for the sake of continuing his com- 


“* Dion. Cass 1. xxxv. p. 7 ‘ 
+ In ipso illo inalo graviseimaque belli offensione, L. Luculius qui tamen aliqua es 
“parte iis incommodis mederi fortasse potuisset, vestro juesu coactus, qudd imperii div 
turnitzti modum statuendum, veteri exemplo, putavistis, pariem militum, qui jam sti 
pendiis confectis eraut, dimisit, partent Glabrioni tradidit. Céc. pro leg. Manil. n. 6, 
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mand; Usat the senate had disbanded part of his troops, and forbade 
them paying him any farther obedience. So that he soon found 
himself almost entirely abandoned by the soldiers. _Mithridates, 

taking advantage of this disorder, had time to recover his whole 
kingdom, and to make great ravages in Cappadocia. | 

“A. M. 2928. Whilst the affairs of the army were in this con- 

Aut. J.C. 65. —_ dition, great noise was made at Rome against Lucul- 
lus. Pompey had just put an end to the war with the pirates, for 
which an extraordinary power had been granted to him.* Upon 
this occasion one of the tribunes of the people, named Manilius, pro- 
posed a decree to this effect: “ That Pompey, taking upon him the. 
command of all the troops and provinces which were under Lucul- 
hus, and adding to them Bithynia, where Acilius commanded, should 
be charged with the conduct of the war against the kings ‘Mithri- - 
dates and Tigranes, retaining under him ‘all the nav al forces, and 

continuing to command at sea with the same conditions and prero- 

atives as had been granted him in the war against the pirates; that 

ig to say, that he should have absolute power on all the coasts of 

the Mediterranean, to thirty leagues’ distance from the sea.” This’ 
was, in effect, s subjecting the whole Roman empire, to one man. For 

all the provinces which had not been granted tum by the first decree, 

Phryg oa, ‘Lycaonia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, the higher Col- 

chis, ‘and At menia, were conferred upon him by this second, which 

included also all the arn:ies and forces, with which Lucullus had 

defeated the two kings Mithridates and Tigranes. 

Consideration for Lacullus, who was depriy ed of the elory of-his 
great exploits, and in the place of whoma geueral was appointed 
to succeed more to the jionours of his trinimaph thanethe command 
of his armics, Was not, however, What gave the nobility and senate 
most concern: they were well conv ‘inced that great wrong was done” 
hhn, and that his services were not treated with the cratitude they 
deserved: but what gave them most pain, and what they could not 
support, was that high degree of power to which Pompey was raised, 
which they consjdered as a tyranny already formed. For this rea- 
gon they exhorted each other in private, and mutually enconraged 
one another to oppose this decree, and not abandon their expiring 
liberty. 

) cay and Cicero, who were very powerful at Rome, supported © 
Manilius, or rather Pompey, with all their credit. It was upon this 
eccasion that the latter pronounced that fine oration before the 
people, entitled, “ For the law of Manilius.”| After having demon- 
strated, in the ‘first. two parts of his discourse, the necessity and 
importance of the war in question, he proves, in the third, that _ 
Pompey is the only person capable of terminating it successfully. 
For this purpose, he enumerates at length the qualities necessary 
to form a general of an army, and shows that Pompey possesses. 


* Plut. in Pomp. p. G34. Appian. p. 238. Dion. Cass. 1. xxxv. p. 20, 
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them all ina supreme degree. He msists principally upon his pro- 
bity, humanity, innocence of manners, integrity, disinterestedness, 
love of the public good: “ Virtues, by so uch the more necessary,” 
says “he, “as tle Roman name* is become infamous and hateful 

_ amongst foreign nations, and our allies, in consequence of the de- 

bauches, avarice, and unheard-of oppressions of the generals and 


magistrates we send amongst them. Instead of which,t the pru- | 


dent, moderate, and irreproachable conduct of Pompey will make 
him be regarded, not as sent from Rome, but descended from hea- 
ven, for the happiness of the nations. People begin to believe, that 
all which is related of the noble disiuterestedness of those aucient 
Ronians is-real and true; and that it was not without reason, that, 
under such magistrates, nations chose rather to obey the Roman 
people than to command others.” 

Pompey was at that time the idol of the people; wherefore the 
fear‘of displeasing the multitude kept those graye senators silent, 


who had at first appeared so well inclined, and so full of courage. 


The decree was authorized by the suffrages of all the tribes; and 
Pompey, though absent, declared absolute master of almost all Sylle 
had usurped by arms, and by making a cruel war upon his country. 

‘We must not imagine, says a very judicious me that either 
Cesar or Cicero, who took so much pains to have this law passed, 
acted from views of the public good. Cesar, full of ambition and 
great projects, endeavoured to make his court to the people, whose 
authority he knew was at that time much greater than the senate’s: 
he:thereby opened himself a way to the same power, and familiar- 
ized the Romans to extraordinary and unlimited commissions: i’: 
heaping upon the head of Pompey so many favours and glaring dis- 
tinctions, he flattered himself that he should at length render him 
odious to the: people, who would soon take offence at him. So that 
in lifting him up, he had no other design than to prepare a precipice 
for him. Cicero also had in view only his own greatness. His weak 
side -was a desire of bearing sway in the commonwealth; not indeed 
by guilt and violence, but by the method of persuasion. Besides his 
wish to support himself by the influence of Pompey, he was very 
well pleased with showing the nobility and people, who formed two 
parties, and, in a manner, two republics in the state, that he was 
capable of making the balance incline to the'side he espoused. It 
was always bis policy to conciliate equally both parties, in declaring 
_ sometimes for the one, and sometimes for the otlier. 


™ Difficile est dictu, Quirites, quanto in odio simus apud ceteras nationes, proptet 
‘eorum, quos ad eas hoc anno cum: imperio misimus, injurias ac libidines, Cic. pro leg. 
_ Man. n. 61. 
*} Itaque omnes quidem nunc im his locis Cn. Pompeium, sicut aliquem non ex hie 
€ missum, sed de ceelo delapsum intuentur. Nune denique ineipiuntcredere, fuisee 
homines Romanos hac quondam abstinentia, quod jam nationibus ceteris incredibile ae 
fails6 memorie proditum videbatur. Nunc imperii nostri splendor illis gentibus lucet: 
» nunc intelligunt, non sine causa majores suos tum, cim hac temperantia magistratua 
Habebamus, servire populo Romano, quam imperare aliis maluisse. Jdid..n. 41. 
4 Dion. Cass. 1 xxxvi. P- 20, 2). ; 
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A. M. 3938, Pompey,” who had lately terminated the war with 
~ Ant. J. C.66. the pirates, was still in Cilicia, when he. received 
_ getters to inform him of all the people had decreed in his favour. 

When his friends, who were present, congratulated lim, and ex- 

pressed their joy, it is said, that he knit his brows, struck his thigh, 

and cried out, as if oppressed by, and sorry for, that new command : 

“« Gods! what endless labours am J devoted to? Should I not bave 

been more happy as a man unknown and inglorious?. Shall I never . 
cease to make war, nor ever have my arms off my back? Shalk | 

never escape the envy that persecutes me, nor live at peace in.the 

country with my wife and children?” The 

This is usually enough the language of the ambitious, even of 
those who are most inordinately actuated by that passion.. But, 
however successful they may be in imposing upon themselves, it 
seldom happens that they deceive others; and the public is far from 
mistaking them. The friends of Pompey, and.even those: who 

were most intimate with him, could not endure his dissimulation 
at this time. For there was not one of them who did nof-know, 
that his: natural ambition and passion for command, still more 
inflamed by his quarrel with Luculius,made him fee! a more refined 
and sensible satisfaction in the new charge conferred upon him; 
‘and his actions soon took off the mask, and discovered his: real 
sentiments. it 

The first step which he took wpon arriving in the provinces of 
his government, was, to forbid any obedience whatsoever to the 
orders of Lucullas. In his march he altered every thing which 
his predecessor had decreed. He exonerated some from the penal . 
ties Lucullus had laid‘upon them; deprived others of the rewarda 
he had given them: in short, his sole view in every thing was to 
let the partisans of Lucullus see that they. adhered to a man who 
had neither authority nor power. Strabo's uncle,} by the mother's 
side, highly discontented with Mithridates for having put to death 
several of his relations,to avenge himself for that cruelty, had gone 
over to Lucullus, and had given up fifteen places in Cappadocia to 
him. Lucullas loaded him with honours, and premised to reward him 
as such considerable services deserved. Pompey,farfrem having any 
regard for such just and reasonable engagements, which his prede- 
cessor had entered into solely froma view to the public good, af- 
fected a universal opposition to them, and icoked upon all those. as 
his enemies who had contracted any friendship with Lucullus. 

It is not uncommon for a successor to endeavour to lessen the 
value of his predecessor’s actions, in order to arrogate all the honour 
to himself; but, certainly none ever. carried that. conduct to such 
monstrous excess as Ponrpey did at this time. His great quak-_ 
ties and innumerable conquests are exceedingly extolled; but, se 
base and. odious.a jealousy.ought.to. sully, or rather. totally, eclipse, 

* Plut. in Pomp. 634—636. Dion. Cass. |. xxxvi. p. 22—25. App. p. 238 r 

* Strab. |. xii. p. 557, 558, 
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the glory of them.” Such was the manner in which Pompey thonght 
fit to begin. 

Lucullus made bitter complaints of this conduct. Their corn- 
mon friends, in order to a reconciliation, concerted an interview be- 
tween them. It passed at first with all possible politeness, and with 
reciprocal marks of esteem und amity. But these were only com- 
pliments, and a language that extended no farther than the lips, 
which costs the great nothing. The heart soon explained itself. 
The conversation growing warm by degrees, they proceeded to 
imvectives; Pompey reproaching Lucullus with his avarice, and Ln- 
cullus Pompey with his ambition, in which they spoke the truth of 
each other. They parted more incensed, and greater enemies than 
before. 

-Lucullus set out for Rome, whither he carried a ereat quan- 
tity of books, which he had collected in his conquests. -Of these 
he formed a library, which was open to all the learned and curious, 
whom it drew about him in great numbers. They were received 
at his house with all possible politeness and generosity. ‘The honour 


of a triumph was granted to Lucullus, but not without being long 


contested. 

It was he who first brought cherries to Rome,* which, till then, 
had been unknown in Europe. 'They were thus called from Ce- 
rasus, a city in Cappadocia. : 

Pompey began by engaging Phraates, king of the Parthians, in 
the Roman interest. He has heen spoken of already, and is the 
same Who was surnamed the god. -He concluded an offensive and 
defensive alliance with him. He offered peace also to Mithri- 
dates; but that prince, believing himself sure of the amity and aid 
of: Phraates; would not so much as hear it mentioned. When he 
was informed that Pompey had anticipated him; he sent to treat 
with him. But Pompey having demanded, by way of preliminary, 


that he should lay down his arms, and give up all deserters, those 
. proposals were very near occasioning a mutiny iu Mithridates’s 


army. -As there were abundance of deserters in it, they could not 
suffer any thing to be said upon delivering them up to Pompey; nor 
would the rest of the army consent to see themselves weakened 
by the loss of their comrades. 'I'o appease them, Mithridates wag 
obliged to tell them that he had sent his ambassadors only to in- 
‘spect the condition of the Roman army; and to swear that he 
would not make peace with the Romans, either on those or on any 
other conditions. 
Pompey, having distributed his fleet in different stations, to guard 
the whole sea between Phoenicia and the Bosphorus, marched by 
Jand against Mithridates, who had still 30,000 foot, and 2000 or 
3000 horse; but did not dare, however, to come toa battle. That 


prince was encamped upona mountain, ina very strong position, where 


* Plin. L. xv, c, 25 
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he could not be forced; but he abandoned it on Pompey’s approach, 
for want of water. Pompey immediately took possession of it; 
and conjecturing, from the nature of the ‘plants and other signs, 
that there must be an abundance of springs within it, he ordered 
wells to be dug, afd in an instant the camp had water in abundance. 
Pompey could not sufficiently wonder how Mithridates, for want of 
attention and curiosity, had heen so Jong ignorant, of'so important 
and necessary a resource. 

Soon after he followed him, encamped-near him, and shut him up 
within strong ramparts, which he carried quite round his camp. 
They were almost eight leagues in circumference,* and were forti- 
fied with strong towers, at proper distances from each other. Mith- 
ridates, either through fear or negligence, suffered him to finish his 
works. Pompey’s plan was to starve him out. And in fact, he 
reduced him to such a want of provisions, that his troops were 
obliged to subsist upon the carriage-beasts in their camp. The 
horses alone were spared. After having sustained this kind of 
siege for almost fifty days, Mithridates escaped by night undisco- 
vered, with all the best troops of his army, having first ordered all 
the useless and sick persons to be killed. 

Pompey immediately pursued him; came up with him near the. 


- Kuphrates; encamped fear him; and apprehending, that, in order 


to escape, he would make haste to pass the river, he quitted his 
intrenchments, and-advanced against him by night, in order of bat- 
tle. His design was merely to surround the enemy, te prevent 
their flying, and to sttack them at day-break the’next morning. But 
all his:old officers raade such entreaties and remlenstrances to him, 
that they induced him to fight without waiting till day; for the 
night was not very dark, the moon giving light enough for distin- 
guishirlg objects, and knowing one another. Pompey could not 
withstand the ardour of his troops, and led them on against- the’ 
enemy. ‘The barbarians were afraid to stand the attack, and fled 
immediately in the utmost consternation. The Romans made a 


great slaughter of them, killed above 10,000 men; and took their . 


whole camp. 

Mithridates, with 809 horse, iu the beginuing of the battle opened - | 
himself a way, sword in hand, through the Roman army, and went 
off. But those 800 horse soon quitted their ranks and dispersed, 
and left him with only three followers, of which number was Hyp- 
sicratia, one of his wives, a-woman of masculine courage and war- 
like boldness; which occasioned her being called Hypsicrates,+ 
by changing the termination of her name from the feminine to the 
masculine. She was mounted that day on horseback, and wore the 
habit of a Persian. She continued to attend the king, without: 
giving way to the fatigues of his long journeys, or being weary of 
serving him, though she. took care of his horse herself, till they. 


* One hundred and fifty stadia. ft Ultra feminam feroy Taedt. 
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_varrived at a fortress where the king's weaen Leg: waheneetanesa* 
_ efects Jay’ There, after having cisivilwtcd the caost nificen’. 


ef his robes to ssoli: as. were assembled about him, he: a-pre- 


Sesent to each of his friends of a mortal poison, that. nore. of them 


might fall alive. mto the bands.of their enemies, but by their: own 

consent. / 
That unhappy fugitive* saw no other hopes for him, t 7 sal 

vi son-in-law Tigranes. He sent ambassadors to demand per- 


_ snission to take refuge in his dominions, and aid for the re-establish- 
ment of his. entirely ruined affairs. Tigranes was. at that time. at 


war With his.son. He caused those. ambassadors to be seiz 
thrown into prison, and set a-price upon his father-in-law’s head, 


-promising 100 talentst to whosoever should seize or kill him; umder 


pretence that it was Mithridates who had’ made his son t 
arms against him; but in reality to make his court to the R 
as we shal] soon see. 

Pompey, after the victory he had gained, loa et Ammen: 
Major against Tigranes. He found him at war with his‘sonywho 
bore the same name with himself. We have already mentione 
that the king of Armenia had espoused Cleopatra, the daughter,of 
Mithridates. He had three sons by her, two of whom he had put ' 
‘sto death without reason. The third, to escape the cruelty of so 
annatural a father, had fied to Phreates, king of Parthia, whose 
daoghter he had married. His father-in-law carried him back to 
Armenia at the head of an army, where they besieged Artaxata. 
But finding the place very strong, and provided with every thing 
necessary for a good defence, Phraates left him part of the army: ‘8 


_earry on the siege, and returned with the rest into his own domi- 


nions.  Tigranes, the father, soon after fell upon the son with ali 
his troops, beat his army, and drove them out of the country. That — 
young prince, afier this misfortune, had designed to withdraw to 
luis grandfather Mithridates. But on the way he was infcrmed of 
his deteat; and having lost all hope of obtaining aid from him, he. 
resolved to throw himself into the arms of the Romans. Accord- 
ingly, he entered their camp, and went to Pompey to implore: jis 
protection. Pompey gave him a very good reception, and was glad 
of his coming; for, as he was about to carry the war into Arme- 
aia, he had occasion for such a guide ashe. He therefore cause d 
that prince to conduct him directly te Artaxata.. — 

Tigranes, terrified at this news, and sensible that he was not. ina 
condition to oppose so powerful an army, resolved to have recourse 
to the. generosity and clemency of the Roman general.. He put 
into his hands the ambassadors sent to him by Mithridates, and fol- 
lowed them directly himself. Without taking any-precaution,. he 
oneaned the Roman camp, and went to submit this pernonAne, crown 


* Plut. in Pomp. p. 636, 637. ‘Appian. p. 242. Dion, Cass, 1. xxxvi. p. 2, 26. 
1 A hundred thousand crowns: 
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tate discretion of Pompey and the Romans. He said,* That ef 
the Romans, and of all mankind, Pompey was. the only person 
m whose faith he could confide; that, in whatsoever manner -he 
should decide his fate, he should be satisfied; that -he was not 
ashamed to be conquered by a man whom none could conquer ; 
and that it was no dishonour to submit to him, whom fortune had 
made superior to all.others. reed 
_ When.he arrived on horseback near the intrenchments.of the 
camp, two of Pompey’s lictors came out to meet him, and ordered 
him todismount and enter on foot, telling him, that no stranger 
had ever been known to enter a Roman camp on horseback... Tix 
granes obeyed, ungirt his sword, and gave it the lictors; and.after 
wards, when he approached Pompey, taking off his diadem,. he. 
would have laid it at this feet, and prostrated himself to the eart!s, 
ta-embrace dis inges.. But Pompey ran to prevent him,; and tal. 
iaig him by the hand, carried him into his tent, made him sit on the. 
right, aad his son, the young 'Tigranes, on the left side of him. Af 
ter which he deferred hearing what he had to say to the next day, 
and invited the father and son to sup with him that evening..'The 
som refused te be there with his father; and as he had not shown 
him the least mark of respect during the interview, and had treated. 
him with the same indifference as if he had been a stranger, Pom 
pey was very much offended at that behaviour. He did not, how. . 
ever, eutively neglect his interests, in determining upon the affair, 
of Tigranes. After having condemned Tigranes to pay the Ro , - 
taans 6000 talents, for the charges of the war he had made against, 
them without cause, and to relinquish to them all his conquests on. 
the hither side of the Euphrates, he decreed, that he should reign 
in his ancient kingdom Armenia Major, and that-his son should 
have Gordiana end Sophena, two provinces upon the borders of 
Armenia, during his father’s life, and all. the rest of his dofninions. 
afier his death; reserving, however, to the father the treasures he 
had in Sophena, without which it would have been impossible for hint 
to have paid the Romans the sum which Pompey required of him. 
The father was weli satisfied with these conditions, which stilt 
leit himacrown. But the son, who bad entertained chimerical 
hopes, could not relish a decree which deprived him of what had 
been promised him. Ie was evea so much discontented with it, 
that he wanted to escape, in order to excite new troubles. Pom. 
pey, wile suspected his design, ordered him to be always kept in 
view; and, upon his absolutely refusing to consent that his father 
_ should ‘withdraw his treasures from Scphena, he caused him to be. 
© Sox ipse supplex et presens se regnumaue ditioni ejus permisit, prefatus: nerni- 
neni inst neque Romanum neque aliius gentis virum futurum fuisse, cujus se fide | 
eonuevirsurus foret, quam Cn. Pompeium. Proinde omnem sibi vel adversam vel se- 
cundam, cujus auctor ile esset, fortunam tolcrabilem futuram. Non esse turpe ab 60 
vinci, quem vinsere esset nefas.: neque ci inhonesté miquena summitti, quem fortuna 
ae or omuesextalisset... cl. Paterc.1. ib.0..37, ; Yoh ae ee 
About 900,0001. sterting. Le test “ Meo | 
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‘put into prison. Afterwards, having discovered that he solicited 
the Armenian nobility to take up arms, and endeavoured to enga 
the Parthians to do the same, he put him amongst those whom he 
reserved for his triumph. ‘ 

A short time after, Phraates, king of the Parthians, sent to Pom- 
pey, to claim that young prince as his son-in-law; and to represent 
to him, that he ought to make the Euphrates the boundary of his 
eonqueste. Pompey made answer, that the younger Tigranes was 
more related to his father than his father-in-law; and that as to 
his conquests, he should give them such bounds as yYeason and jus- 
tice required; but without being prescribed them by any one. 

When Tigranes had been suffered to possess himself of his trea- 
sures in Sophena, he paid the 6000 talents, and besides that, gave 
every private soldier in the Roman army fifty drachmas,* 1000 to 
each centurion,t and 10,000 to each tribune;t and by that liberality 
obtained the title of friend and ally of the Roman people. This: 
would have been pardonable, had he not ‘added to it abject beha- 

~viour and submissions unworthy of a king. 

Pompey gave all Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, and added to it 
Sophena and Gordiana, which he had designed for young Ti- 
granes. 

After having regulated every thing in Armenis,} Pompey march- 
ed northwards in pursuit of Mithridates. Upon the banks of the 
Cyrus|| he found the Albanians and Iberians, two powerful nations, 
situate between the Caspian and Fuxine seas, who endeayoured to 
stop him; but he beat them, and obliged the Albanians to demand 
peace. He granted it, and passed the winter in their country. 

A. M. 3939. The next yeer he took the’ field very early 

Ant. J. C.65. against the Iberians. This was a very warlike 


nation, and had never hitherto been conquered. It had always res) 


tained its liberty, during the time that the Medes, Persians, and 
Macedonians, had successively possessed the empire of Asia. 
Pompey found means to subdue this people, though not without 
very considerable difficulties, and obliged them to demand peace. 
The king of the Iberians sent him a bed, a table, and a throne, all 
of massy gold; desiring him to accept those presents as earnests 


of his amity. Pompey put them into the hands of the questors for — 


the public treasury. He also subjected the people of Colchis, and 
made their king Olthaces prisoner, whom he afterwards led in tri-" 
umph .From thence he returned into Albania, to chastise that na- 
tion for having taken up arms again, whilst he was engaged with 
the Iberians and the people of Colchis. 

The army of the Albanians was commanded by Cosis, the bro- 
ther of king Orodes. That prince, as soon as the two armies came 


* About 22s. } About 251. sterling. } About 2502. sterling. 
fhe in Pomp. p. 637. Dion. Cass. |. xxxvi. p. 23—33. Appian. p. 242, M45. 
Called also Cyrnus by some authors. Ce 
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to blows, singled out Pompey, and spurring furiously up to him; 
darted his javelin at him. But Pompey received him 80 vigorously’ 
with his spear, that it went through his body, and laid him dead at’ 
his horse’s feet. The Albanians were overthrown, and a great 
slaughter was made of them. This victory obliged king Orodes 
to buy a second peace upon the same terms with that which he» 
had made with the Romans the year before, at the price of great’ 
presents, and by giving one of his sons as a hostage for his observ~ 
ing it better than he had done the former. £3 
“Mithridates, in the mean time, had passed the winter at Dioscu- 
rias, in the north-east of the Euxine sea. Early in the spring he’ 
marched to the Cimmerian Bosphorus, through several nations of 
the Scythians, some of which suffered him to pass voluntarily, and: 
others were obliged to it by force. The kingdom of the Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus is the same which is now called Crim Tartary, and’ 
was at that time a province of Mithridates’s empire. He had as-- 
signed it as an establishment to one of his sons, named Machares. — 
But that young prince had been so vigorously pressed by the Ro-' 
mans, whilst they besieged Sinope, and their tleet was in possession 
of the Euxine sea, which lay between that city and his kingdom, 


that he had been obliged to make a peace with them, and had! 


inviolably observed it till then. Ile well knew that his father wae 
extremely displeased with such conduct, and therefore very much 
dreaded meeting him. In order to a reconciliation, he sent ambas-> 
sadors to him upon his route, who represented to him, that he ‘had 
been reduced to act in that manner, contrary to his inclination, by 
the necessity of his affairs. But finding that his father was not’ 
influenced by his reasons, he endeavoured to escape by sea, and 
was taken by vessels sent expressly by Mithridates to cruise in his: 
way. He chose rather to kill himself. than fall into his father’s: 
bands. - a 


* Pompey, having terminated the war in the north, and seeing it? 


impossible to follow Mithridates into the remote country to which 
he had retired, led back his army to the south, and on his march: 
subjected Darius king of the Medes, and Antiochus king of Conis- 
gena. He went on to Syria, and made himself master of the whole 
empire. Scanrus reduced Ceele-syria and Damasens, and Gabinius 
all the rest of the country as far as the Tigris: .these were two of” 
his lieutenant-generals. Antiochus Asiaticus,* son of Antiochns’ 
Husebes, heir of the house of the Seleucide, who, by Lucullus’s- 
‘permission, had reigned four years in part of that country, of which: 
he had taken possession when Tigranes abandoned it, came to so- 
licit him to re-establish him upon the throne of his ancestors. But 
Pompey refused to give him audience, and deprived him of all his- 
dominions, which he made a Roman province. Thus, whilst Ti~ 
granes was left in possession of Armenia, who had done the Ro- 
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mans great hurt during the course of a long war, Antiochus, was 
dethroned, who had never committed the least hostility, and by no 
‘means deserved such treatment. ‘he reason given for it was, that 
the Romans had conquered Syria from Tigranes; that it was not 
just that they should lose the fruit of their victory ; that Antie- 
chus was a prince who had neither the courage nor capacity ne-| 
cessary for the defence of the country ; and that to put it ite his 
hands would be to expose it tothe perpetual ravages and incur- 
sions of the Jews and Arabians, which Pompey took care not to 
do. In consequence of this way of reasoning, Antiochus lost his 
crown, and was. reduced to the necessity of passing his life.as a 

A. M, 3939. private person. In him ended the empire of the 
Ant. J.0.65. "  Seleucide, after a duration of almost 250 years. 

During these expeditions of the Romans im Asia, great revolu- 
tions happened in Egypt.. The Alexandrians, weary of their king 
Alexander, took up arms; and after having expelled him, ealied in 
Ptolemy Auletes to supply his place. That history will be treated 

* at large in the ensuing article. — . 
_Pompey afterwards went to Damascus,* where he regulated se- 
veral affairs relating to Egypt.and Judea. During his residence 
there, twelve crowned heads went thither to make their cowrt to 
him, and were all in the city at the same time. : 
_A-fine contention} between the love of a father and the duty of 
-a son was seen at this time; a very extraordinary contest in those ~ 
days, when the most horrid murders and parricides frequently epen- 
ed the way to thrones. Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, volunte- 
rily resigned the crown in favour of his son, and put the diadem on 
his head in the presence of Pompey. The most sincere tears flowed 
in abundance from the eyes of the son, who was truly afflicted at 
a circumstance for which others would have highly rejoiced. It 
was the sole occasion in which he thought disobedience allowable; 
and he would have persisted in refusing the sceptre,t if Pompey’s 
orders had not interfered, and obliged bim at length to submit te 
paternal authority. This is the second example Cappadocia has 
displayed of such a contest of generosity. We have spoken in its 
place of a similar contest between the two Ariaratheses. 

As Mithridates was in possession of several strong places in Pon 
tus and Cappadocia, Pompey judged it necessary to-revurm thither 
m order to reduce them. He made himself master of almest ail 

of them upon his arrival, and afterwards wintered at Aspis,® city 
of Pontus. 

Stratonice, one of Mithridates’s wives, surrendeved a castle of 
the Bosphorus, which she had in her keeping,to Pompey, with the 
treasures concealed in it, demanding only dor. recompense, that if 

_ her son Xiphares should fall mto his hands, he should be restored 
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to her. Pompey accepted only such of those preseats, as would 
serve for the ornaments of temples. When Mithridates knew what 
Stratonice had done, to revenge her facility in surrendering that 
fortress, which he considered as a treason, he killed Xiphares in his 
mother’s sight, who beheld that sad spectacle from the other side 
of the strait. 

Caina, or the New City, was the strongest place in Pontus, and 
therefore Mithridates kept the greatest part of his treasures, and 
whatever he had of greatest value, in that place, which he con- 
ceived impregnable. Pompey took it, and with it all that Mithri- 
dates had leit in it. Amongst other things were found secret 
memoirs, written by himself, which gave a very good insight into his- 
character. In one part he had noted down the persons he had poi~ 
coned, amongst whom were. his own son Ariarathes, and Aleeus 
of Sardis; the latter, because he had carried the prize in the cha- 
riot-race against him. What fantastical records.were these! Was 
he afraid that the public and posterity should not be mformed of 
his monstrous crimes, and his motives. for committing them? 

His memoirs of physic* were also found there, which. Pompey. 
eaused to be translated into Latin by Leneus, a good grammarian, 
one of his freedmen; and they were afterwards.made public in that 
language. For, amongst the other extraordinary qualities of Mith- 
ridates, he was very skilful in medicine. It was he who invented’ 
the excellent antidote which still bears his name, and from which. 

yhysicians have experienced such effects, that they continue to use 
it euccessfully to this day. “4 

A. M. 3940. Pompey,} during his stay at Aspis, made such 
Ant, J.C. 64. regulations in the affairs of the country, as the 
state of them would admit. As. soon as the spring returned, he 
marched back into Syria for the same purpose. He did not think 
it adviseable to pursue Mithridates in the kingdom of the Bospho- 
rus, whither he was returned. ‘T’o do that he must have marched 
round the Euxine sea with an army, and passed through many 
eountries, either inhabited by barbarous nations, or entirely desert ; 
a very dangerous enterprise, in which he would have run great risk- 
of perishing. So that all Pompey could do was to post the Roman 
fleet in such a manner as to intercept any convoys that might be 
sent to Mithridates. He believed by that means, he should be able 
to reduce him to the last extremity; and said, on setting out, that 
he left Mithridates more formidable enemies than the Romans,, _ 
which were hunger and necessity. , 

What carried him with so much ardour into Syria was his ex- 
cessive and vainglorious ambition to push his conquests as far as 
the Red Sea. Jn Spain, and before that in Africa, he had carried. 
the Roman arms as far as the western ocean on both sides of the 
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straits of the Mediterranean. In the war agamst the Albanians, 
he had extended his conquests to the Caspian Sea, and believed. 
‘there was nothing wanting to his glory, but to push them on as far 
as the Red Sea. Upon his:arrival in Syria, he declared Antioch 
and Seleucia, upon the Orontes, free cities, and continued hi« 
march towards Damascus; from whence he designed to have gone 
on against the Arabians, and afterwards to have conquered al! the 
countries to the Red Sea. But an accident happened which obliged 
him to suspend all his projects, and te return into Pontus. 

Some time before, an embassy had come to him from Mithridates, 
who demanded peace. He proposed, that he should be suffered to 
retain his hereditary dominions, zs Tigranes had been, upon condi- 
tion of paying a tribute to the Romans, and resigning all his other 
provinces. Pompey replied, that then he should also come in person, 
as Tigranes had done. Mithridates could net consent to such a 
‘meanness, but proposed sending his children, and some of his prin- 
cipal friends. Pompey would not be satisfied with that. The 
- negotiation broke off, and Mithridetes applied himself to making 
preparatious for war with as much vigour as ever. Pompey, who 
received advice of this activity, judged it hecessary to be upon the 
#pot, in order to have an eye to every thing. For that purpose, he 
went to pass some time at Amisus, the ancient capital of the country. 
There, through tle just punishment cf the gods, says Plutarch, his 
ambition made him cominit faults which drew upon bim the blame 
of all the world. He had publicly charged and reproeched Lucullue. 
for having, while the war still raged, dizposed of pravinees, given 
xewards, Yecreed honours, and acted in al! thines as victors are not 
accustomed to act till a war is finally terminated: and now he fl 
into the same incsnsistency himself. For he Cisposed cf overn- 
aments, and divided the dominions of Mithridates into provinecs, #s 
Af the wer had been at an end. But Mithridates stil! lived, and 
every thing was to be apprehended from a prince inexhaustible jn 
resources, whem the greatest deleats could not discencert, and 
whom losses themselves seemed to inspire with new courage, and 
to supply with new streneth. And indeed at that very time, when 
he was believed to be irretrievably ruined, he was actually meditat- > 
ng a terrible invasion into the very heart of the Roman empire with 
the troops he had lately raised. : 

Pompey, in the distribution of rewards, gave Armenia Minor to 
Dejotarus, prince of Galatia, who had always continued firmly 
attached to the Roman interests during this war, to which he added 
the title of king. It was this Dejotarus who, by always persisting, ~ 
through gratitude, in his adherence to Pompey, incurred the resent- 
ment of Cesar, and had occasion for the cloquence of Cicero te 
defend him. — : 

He made Archelaus also high-priest of the Moon, who was the 
supreme goddess of the Comanians in Pontus, and gave hiny the 
sovereignty of the place, which contained at least 6000 persons, all 
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devoted to the worship of that deity. I have already observed, that 
this Archelaus was the son of him who commanded in chief the 
troops sent by Mithridates into Greece in his first war with the 
Romans, and who, being disgraced by that prince, had, with his son, 
taken refuge amongst them. They had always, from that time, 
continued their firm adherents, and had been of great use to them 
in the wars of Asia. The father being dead, the high-priesthood 
of Comana, and the sovereignty annexed to it, were given to the 
son, in recompense for the services of both. 

During Pompey’s stay in Pontus, Aretas, king of Arabia Petrwa, 
took advantage of his absence to make incursions into Syria, which 
very much distressed the inhabitants. Pompey returned thither. 
Upon his way he came to the place where lay the dead bodies of 
the Romans killed in the defeat of Triarius. He caused them to 
be interred with great soleinnity, which gained him the hearts of 
his soldiers. From thence he continued his march towards Syria, 
with the view of executing the projects he had formed for the war 
of Arabia; but news of importance interrupted those designs. : 

Though Mithridates had lost all hopes of peace, ever since Pom- 
pey had rejected the overtures he had caused to be made to him; 
and though he saw many of his subjects abandon his party; far from 
losing courage, he hed formed the design of crossing Pannonia, and 
passing the Alps, to attack the Romans in Italy itself, as Hannibal 
had done before him: a project more bold than prudent, with which 
his inveterate hatred and blind despair had inspired him. A great 
number of the neighbouring Scythians had entered themselves in 
his service, and considerably augmented his army. He had sent 
deputies into Gaul to solicit the nations there to join him, when he > 
should approach the Alps. As great passions are always credulous, 
and men easily flatter themselves in what they ardently desire, he 
was in hopes that the flame of the revolt among the slaves in Italy 
and Sicily, perhaps ill extinguished, might suddenly rekindle upon 
his presence: that the pirates would soon repossess themselves of 
the empire of the sea, and involve the Romans in new difficulties; 
and that the provinces, oppressed by the avarice and cruelty of the 
magistrates and generals, would be anxious to throw off the yoke 
by his aid, under which they had so long groaned. Such were the 
thoughts that he had revolved in his mind. ; 

But as, in order to execute this project, it was necessary to march 
more than 500 leagues, and traverse the countries now called Little 
Tartary, Podolia, Moldavia, Wallachia, Transylvania, Hungary, 
Stiria, Carinthia, the Tirol, and Lombardy; and pass three great 
rivers, the Borysthenes, Danube, and Po; the bare idea of so toil- 
some and dangerous a march threw his army into such terror, that, 
to prevent the execution of his design, they conspired against him, 
and chose Pharnaces, his son, king, who had been active in exciting 
the soldiers to this revolt. “fithridates then, seeing himself aban- 
doned by all the world, ar* >t even his son would not euffer him 
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to.esedy, vhere he could, retired to his apartment, and, afte 
given ,x'xon to.such of his wives, concubines, and. daughters, as 
owere wit], him at that time, he took the same himself; but when he 
perceived that it had not its effect upon him, he kad recourse to his 
sword. The wound he gave himself not sufficing, he was obliged 
to. desire a Gaulish soldier to put an end to his lite. Dion says, he 
was killed by his own son. | bt ats 
A. M. 3941, Mithridates had reigned sixty years, amd lived 
Ant. J. C. 63, seventy-two. His greatest fear was of falling into 
the hands of the Romans, and of being led in triumph. 'To prevent 
that misfortune, he always carried poison about him, in order to 
escape that way, if other means should fail. The apprehension he 
Was in, lest his son should deliver him up to Pompey, occasioned 
his taking the fatal resolution which he executed so suddenly. Tt 
is generally said, that the reason that the poison which he drank aid 
not kill him. was, his having taken antidotes so much, that his*con 
stitution was proof against it. But this is believed an error, and 
that it is impossible any remedy should be a universal antidote 
against all the different species of poison. ; a3 

Pompey was at Jericho in Palestine, whither the differences bes 
tween Hyrcanus.and Aristobulus, of which we have: spoken else- 
where, had carried him, when he received the first news of Mithri- 
dates’s death. It was brought him by expresses despatched on 
purpose from Pontus with letters from his lieutenants. Those ex- 
presses arriving with their lances crowned with laurels, which was 
customary only when they brought advice of some victory, or news 
of great importance and advantage, the army was very eager and 
solicitous to know what it was. As they had only begun to form 
their camp, and had not erected the tribunal from. which the general 
harangued the troops, without staying to raise one of turf, aa was 
usual, because that would take up too much: time, they made one 
of the packs of their carriage-horses, upon which Pompey mounted 
without ceremony. He acquainted them with the death of Mithri« 
dates and the manner of his killing himself;. that his son -Pharnaces 
submitted himself and his dominions tu the Romans, and that there 
by that tedious war, which had endured so long, was at length ter- 
minated, This was a subject of great joy to both the army and 
general. 

Such. was the end of Mithridates; a prince, sa ys an historian, of 
whom it is difficult either to speak or be silent: full of activity um 
war, of distinguished courage; sometimes very great through the 
favours of fortune, and always through his invincible resolution; 
truly a general in his prudence-and counsel, and a soldier by hie 
bold and hazardous exploits; a second Hannibal in his hatred of the 
Romans. "os 
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certain that the Romans never had such a king in arms against 
them. Nor can we deny that he had his great qualities; avast 
extent of mind, that’ embraced every subject; a superiority of 
genius, capable of the greatest undertakings; a constancy of soul, 
that the severest misfortunes could not depress; an industry and 
bravery, inexhaustible in resources, and which, after the greatest 
tosses, brought him on a sudden again on the stage, more powerful 
and formidable than ever. I cannot, however, believe, that he is 
to be considered as a consummate general; that idea does not 
seem to result from his actions. He obtained great advantages at 
first; but against generals without either merit. or experience. 
When Sylla, Lucullus, and Pompey, opposed him, it does not ap- 
pear he acquired any great honour, either by his address in posting 
himself to advantage, by his presence of mind in unexpected emer - 
gencies, or intrepidity in the heat of action. But, should we admit 
him to have all the qualities of a great captain, he cannot but be 
considered with horror, when we reflect upon the innumerable 
murders and parricides with which he polluted his reign, and that 
inhuman cruelty which regarded neither mother, wives, children, 
sor friends, and which sacrificed every thing to his msatiable am- 
bition. : . ifs 

A.M. 3041. > Pompey? being arrived in Syria, went directly 
Ant. J.C. 63. to Damascus, with design-to set out from thence 
to begin at length the war with Arabia. When Aretas, the king 
of that country, saw him upon the point of entering his dominions, 
he sent an embassy to make his submissions. 

The troubles of Judea employed Pompey some time. He re- 
turned afterwards into Syria, from whence he set ont for Pontus. 
Upon his arrival at Amisus, he found the body of Mithridates there, 
which Pharnaces his son had sent to hin; no doubt to convince 
Pompey by his own eyes of the death of an enemy who had oc- 
casioned him so many difficulties and fatigues. He had added 
great presents, in order to conciliate his favour. * Pompey accepted 
the presents; but as for the body of Mithridates, looking upon 
their enmity as extinguished by death, he did it all the honours due 


te the remains of a king, sent it to the city of Sinope to be interred 


there with the kings of Pontus, his ancestors, who had Jong been 
buried in that place, and ordered the sums that were hecessary for 
the solemnity of a royal funeral. 

In this last journey he took possession of all the places in the 
hands of those to whom Mithridates had confided them. He found 
immense riches in some of them, especially at Telaurus, where 
vart of Mithridates's most valuable effects and précious jewels 
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were kept: Ais principal arsenal was algo in the same place. Amonpst 
these were 2000 cups of onyx set and adorned with gold; with eo 
prodigious a quantity of all kinds of plate, furniture, and military 
accoutrements for man and horse, that it cost the questor, or ttea- 
ae of the army, thirty entire days in taking the inventory of 
them. 

Pompey granted Pharnaces the kingdom of Bosphorus, as a re- 
ward for his parricide, declared him the friend and ally of the Ro- 
man people, and marched into the province of Asia, in order to 
winter at Ephesus. Here he distributed rewaru.. .» his victorious 
army. He gave each of his soldiers 1500 drachmas, (about 37/. 
sterling,) and to the officers according to their several posts. The 
total sum to which his liberalities amounted, all raised out of the 
spoils of the enemy, was 16,000 talents; that is to say, about 
2,400,0007.; besides which, he had 20,000 more, (3,000,062; to put 
iato the treasury at Rome, upon the day of his entry. , 

A. M. 3943. His triumph continued two days, and was cele- 

Ant. J.C. 61. brated with extraordinary magnificence. Pompey 
caused 324 captives of the highest distinction to march before hig 
chariot; amongst whom were Aristobulus, king of Judea, with his 
son Antigonus; Olthaces, king of Colchis; Tigranes, the son of 
. Tigranes, king of Armenia; the sister, five sons,an. ‘wo daughters, 
of Mithridates. In the place of that king’s person, his throne, 
sceptre, and a colossal buato of gold of eight cubits, u. twelve feet 
in height, were carried in triumph. 
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Frolemy Auletes having been placed upon the throne of Egypt in tie « of -Alexan-~ 
der, is declared the friend and — the Roman people by the / tice of Cesar 
and Pompey, which he had purchased at a very great price. Ina consequence, he 
loads his ‘subjects with taxes. He is -expelléd the throne. The Alexandria..~ make , 
his daughter Berenice queen. He goes to Rome, and, by money, obtains the voices 
of the heads of the commonwealth for his re-establishment. Ue is opposed by an 
oracle of the Sybil's; notwithstanding which, Gabinius sets him upon the throne by 
force of arms, where he remains till his death. The famous Cleopatra, and her bro- 
ther, very young, suceced him. ; %e 


A. M. 3929. We have seen* in what manner Ptolemy Auletes 

Ant. J. C. 65. ascended the throne of Egypt. Alexander, his 
predecessor, upon his being expelled by his subjects, had withdrawn 
to Tyre, where he died come time after. As he left no isstie, nor 
any other legitimate prince of the blood royal, he had made the 
Roman people his heirs. The senate, for the reasons I have re- 
peated elsewhere, did not judge it proper at that time to take pos- 
session of the dominions left them by Alexander’s will; but to show 
that they did not renounce their right, they resolved to call in art, 
of the inheritance, and sent deputies to Tyre to demand a sum of 
money left there by that king at his death. 

The pretensions of the Roman people were under no restric- 
tions: and it would have been a very insecure establishment to pos- 
sess a state to which they believed they had so just a claim, unies@ 
gome means were found to make them renounce it. All the kings 
of Egypt had been friends and allies of Rome. Tor Ptolemy te 
get himself declared an ally by the Romans, wus a certain meana 
to his being authentically acknowledged king of Egypt by them, 
But by how much the more important that qualification was to him, 
30 much the more difficult was it for him to obtain it. His prede-. 
ceasor’s will was still fresh in the memory of every body; and aa 
princea are seldoin pardoned for defects which de not suit their 
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condition, though they are often spared for those that are much more 
hurtful, the surname of Player on the Flute, which he had drawty 
upon himself, had ranked him as low in the esteem of the Romane 
asin that of the Egyptians, 

He did not, however, despair of sueeess-in his undertakings.* Alk 
the methods which he took for:the attainment of his end, were a 
long time ineffectual; and it is likely they would always have been. 
so, if Cesar had never been consul. ‘That ambitious spirit, who- 
believed all means and expedients just that conduced to his ends, 
being immensely in debt, and finding that king disposed to merit by 
money what he could not obtain by right, sold him the alliance of 
Rome at as dear a price as he was willing to buy it; and received 
for the purchase, as well for himself as for Pompey, whose credit 
was necessary to him for obtaining the people’s consent, almost six 
thousand talents; that is to-say, almast nine hundred thousand 
pounds. .At this price he was declared the friend and ally of the 
Roman people. . 

A. M. 3946. Though that prince’s yearly revenues were twice 
Ant." 2. 58 the amount of this sum, he could not immediately 
raise the money without exceedingly over-taxing his subjects. 
‘They were already highly discontented at his not claiming the isle 
of Cyprus as an ancient dependance of Egypt, and, in case of refusal, 
declaring war against the Romans. In this disposition, the extra- 
ordinary imposts he was obliged to exact having finally exasperated: 
them, they rose with so much violence, that he was forced to fly for 
the security of his life. He concealed his route so well, that the 
Egyptians cither believed, or feigned to believe, that he had perish- 
ed. They declared Berenice, the eldest of his three daugliters, 
queen, though he had two sons, because they were both much 
younger than she. : 
Ptolemy,f in the mean time, having landed at the isle of Rhodes, 
which was in his way to Rome, was informed that Cato, who after , 
his death was called Cato of Utica, had also arrived there’some time 
beiore. That prince, being glad of the opportunity to confer with 
him upon his own affairs, sent immediately to let him know his 
arrival, expecting that le would come directly to visit him. We - 
, may here see an instance of Roman grandeur, or rather haughtiness- 

Cato ordered him to be told, that, if he had any thing to say to him, 
he might come to him, if he thought fit. Accordingly he went. 
Cato did not vouchsafe so much as to rise when Ptolemy entered 
his chamber, and saluting him only as a common man, bade him sit 
down. The king, though in some confusion upon this reception, 
could not but inwardly wonder how so much haughtiness and state 
could unite ip the same person with the simplicity and modesty that 
appeared in his dress and all his equipage. But he was still more 
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oer. when, upon entering upon business, Cato blamed’ him, in 
direct terms, for quitting the finest kingdom in the world, to expose 
himself to the pride and insatiable avarice of the Roman grandees, 
end to suffer a thousand indignities. He did not scruple to'tell him, 
that, though he should sell all Egypt, he would not have sufficient _ 
to satisfy their avidity. He advised him, therefore, to return to 
Egypt, and reconcile himself with his subjects; adding, that he was 
ready to accompany him thither, and offering him his mediation und 
onl offices for that purpose. . 

Ptolemy, upon. this discourse, recovered as out of a dream, and 
haying maturely considered what the wise Roman had told him, 
perceived the error he had committed in quitting his kingdom, and 
entertained thoughts of returning to it. But the friends he had 
with him, being gained by Pompey to make him go to Rome, (one 
may easily guess with what views,) dissuaded him from following 
Cato’s good advice. He had full time to repent it, when he found 
himself, im that proud city, reduced to solicit the magistratés upon 
his business, from door to door, like a private person. 

‘Cexsar,* upon whom his principal hopes were founded, was not 
at Rome; he was at that time making war in Gaul. But Pompe 
who was there, gave him an apartment in his house, and omitter 
nothing to serve him. Besides the money which he had received 

- from that prince, in conjunction with Cisar, Ptolemy had since 
cultivated his friendship by various services which he had rendered 
iim during the war with Mithridates, and had maintained at his 

. own charge 8000 horse fyr him in that of Judea. Having, there-- 
fore, made his complaint to the senate of the rebellion of his subjects, 
he-demanded that they should oblige them to return to their obe- 
dience, as the Romans were engaged to do by the alliance granted 
him. Pompey’s faction obtained for him a compliance With his 
request. ‘T’he consul Lentulus, to whom Cilicia, separated from 
Egypt only by the coast of Syria, had fallen’ by lot, was charged 
with the re-establishment of Ptolemy upon the throne. _ 


AL M. 3947. But before his consulship expired, the Egyptians 
Am. J.C.57. * having been informed that their king was not dead, 


as they believed, and that he was gone to Rome, sent thither a } 
solemn embassy, to justify their revolt before the senate. 'That 
embassy consisted of more than 100 persons, at the head of whom 
was a celebrated philosopher, named Dion, who had considerable 
friends at Rome. Ptolemy having received advice of this, found 
means to destroy most of those ambassadors, either by poison or the 
sword, and so much intimidated those whom he could neither cor- 
rupt nor kill, that they were afraid either to acquit themselves of 
their commission, or to demand justice for so many murders. But 
s# all the werld knew this cruelty, it made him as highly odious 1@ 


Dion. Cams. 1. xxxix. p. 97,98. Plin. |. xxxiii. ¢. 10. Cie. ad Famil. 1. 1. op 1-4 
Ka. in Piso. n. 48~50, Id, pro. Cel. n. 23, 94. 
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che was before contemptible; and his immense profusion, in gaining 
the poorest and most self-interested senators, became so public, that 
nothing else was talked of throughout the city. ; 

'_ So notorious a contempt of the laws, and such an excess of av- 
dacity, excited the indignation of all the persons of integrity in the 
Senate. M. Favonius, the Stoic philosopher, was the first in it whe 
declared himself against Ptolemy. Upon his motion, it was resolved 
that Dion should be ordered to attend, in order to their knowing the 
truth from his own mouth. But the king’s party, composed of that 
of Pompey and Lentulus, of such as he had corrupted with money, | 
and of those who had lent him sums to corrupt others, acted so 
openly in tis favour, that Dion did not dare to appear; and Ptolemy 
having caused him alse to be killed some short time after, thoug 
he who did the marder was accused in due form of law, the king 
was exculpated, upon maintaining that he had just cause for the 
action. 

Whether that prince thought that be had nothing farther to 
transact at Rome that demanded his presence, or apprehended re- 
ceiving some affront, hated as he was, if he continued there any 
longer, he set out from thence some few days atter, and retired to 
Ephesus, into the temple of the goddess, to wait there the decision 
of his destiny. 

His affair, in fact, made more noise than ever at Rome. One ot 
the tribunes of the people, named C. Cato, an active, enterprising _ 
young man, who did not want eloquence, declured himself, in fre- 

™ quent harangues, against Ptolemy and Lentulus, and was heark- 
ened to,by the people with singular pleasure and extraordinary _ 
applause. . 
A. M. 3948. Ix order to put a new engine in motion, he 
Ant. J. C.56, waited till the new consuls were elected; and as 
soon as Lentulus had quitted that office, he produced to the people 
an oracle of the Siby!’s, which ran thus: “ If a king of Egypt, hav- 
ing occasion for aid, applies to you, you shall not refuse him your 
amity; but, however, you shall not give him any troops; for if you 
do, you will sufier and hazard much.” 

The usual form was to communicate thia kind of oracles frst to 
the senate, in order to examine whether they were proper to be 
divulged. But Cato, apprehending that the king’s faction might 
occasion the passing a resolution there to suppress this, which was 
60 apposite to that prince, immediately presented the priests, with 
whom the sacred books were deposited, to the people, and obliged 
them, by the authority which his office of tribune gave him, to lay 
what they had found in them before the public, without demanding 
the senate’s opinion. | 

This was a new thunder-stroke to Ptolemy and Lentulus. The 
words of the Sibyl were too express not to make all the impression 
upon the vulgar which their enemies desired. So that Lentulua, 
whoee consulship wns expired, not being willing to receive the 
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to hia face, of having the senate’s decree revoked, by which 
was appointed to reinstate Ptolemy, set out immediately for his 
province, in quality of proconsul. 

He was not deceived. Some days after, one of the new con- 
suls, named Marcellinus, the declared enemy of Pompey, having 
proposed the oracle to the senate, it was decreed, that regard 
should be had to it, and that it appeared dangerous for the com- 
monwealth to re-establish the king of Egypt by force. 

We must not believe there was any person in the senate so sim- 
ple, or rather so stupid, as to have any faith in such an oracle. 
Nobody doubted but that it had been expressly contrived for the 

esent conjuncture, and was the work of some politieal intrigue. 

ut it had been published and approved in the assembly of the 
people, creduloidis and superstitious to excess, and the senate could 
pass no other judgement upon it. 

This new incident obliged Ptolemy to change his measures, 
Seeing that Lentulus had too many enemies at Rome, he aban- 
doned the decree by which he had been commissioned with his 
re-establishment, and demanded by Ammonius, his ambassador, 
whom he had left at Rome, that Pompey should be appointed to ex- 
ecute the same commission; because, it not being possible to execute 
it with open force, upon account of the oracle, he judged, with 
reason, that it was necessary to substitute, in the room of force, a 
person of great authority; and Pompey was at that time at the 
highest pitch of his glory, occasioned by his success in having de- 
stroyed Mithridates, the greatest and most powerful king Asia had 
seen since Alexander. . 

The affair was discussed in the senate, and debated with great 
vivacity by the different parties that rose up in it. The difference 
of opinions caused several sittings to be spent without any deter.. 
mination.* Cicero never quitted the interest of Lentulus, his in- 
timate friend, who, during his consulship, had infinitely contributed 
to his recall from banishment. But what means were there to ren- 
der hisa any service, in the condition in which things stood? And 
what could that preconsul do against a great kingdom, without 
using force of arms, which was expressly forbidden by the oracle? 
In this manner, people of little wit and subtlety, that were not used 
to consider things i different ligh{s, would have thought. The 
oracle only prohibited giving the king any troops for his re-esta- 
_ blishment. Could not Lentulus have left him in some place near the 
frontiers, and still go with a good army to besiege Alexandria? Af 
ter he had taken it, he might have returned, leaving a strong gar- 
rison in the place, and then sent the king thither, who would have 
found all things disposed for his reception without violence or 
troops. This was Cicero’s advice; to confirm which,I shall re- 
peat his own words, taken from a letter written by him at that 
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time’to Lentulus : “ You are the best judge,” says he, “as you are 
master of Cilicia and Cyprus, of what you can 1 ‘take and 
effect. If it seems practicable for you to take Alexandria, and 
possess yourself of the rest of Egypt, it is, without doubt, both 
‘for your own honour, and that of the commonwealth, that you 
should go thither with your fleet and army, leaving the king at Pto- 
lemais, or in some other neighbouring place; in order that, after you 
have appeased the revolt, and left strong garrisons where necessa- 
ry, that prince may safely return thither. In* this manner, you 
will reinstate him, according to the senate’s first decree; and 
he will be restored without troops, which our zealots assure us is 
the direction of the Sibyl.” Would one believe that a graye ma- 
gistrate,in an affair so important as that at present in question, 
should be capable of an evasion, which appears so little consistent 
with the integrity and probity upon which Cicero valued himsélf? 
Tt was because lie reckoned the pretended oracle of the Sibyl to be 
what indeed it was, that isto say, a mere contrivance and imposture, 
‘-Lentulus, stopped by the difficulties of thet enterprise, which 
were great and roal, was afraid to engage in it, and took the ad- 
vice Cicero gave him in the conclusion of his letter, where he re- 
presented, “ That all the world would judge of his conduct from the 
event;} that therefore he had only to take his measures so well as 
to assure his success; and that otherwise, he would do better not to 
andertake it.” ; 
~ Gabinius, who commanded in Syria in the quality ef proconsul, 
was less apprehensive and less cautious. Though every proconsul 
was prohibited by a positive law to quit his province, or declare 
any war whatsoever, ever! upon the nearest borderer, without an 
express order of the senate, he had marched to the aid of Mithri# 
dates, prince of Parthia, who had been expelied by the king, his 
A. M. 3949, brother, from Media, which kingdom had fallen 
Ant. J. C.55. to his share. He had already passed the Euphra- 
tes witlr his army for that parpose,t when Ptolemy joined him with 
letters from Pompey, their common friend and patron, who had 
very lately been declared consul for the year ensuing. By those 
letters he conjured Gabinius to do his utmost in favour of tlie pro= 
posals that prince should make him, with regard to his re-establish 
ment in his kingdom. However dangerous that conduct mioht 
be, the authority of Pompey, and, still more, the hope of conside- 
rable gain, made Gabinius begin to waver. The pressing remon: 
strances of Antony, who sought oecasions to signalize himself, an@ 
was besides inclined to please Ptolemy, whose entreaties flattered 
his-ambition, fully determined him. This was the famous Mark 


“* Ita fore ut per te restituatur, quemadmodum initio senatus censuit ; et sine multi- 
tudine reducatur, quemadmoduin homines religiosi Sibyl!le placcre dixerunt. ‘ 


“} Ex eventu bomines de tuo consilio esse judicaturos, videmus—Neos quidem hoc sent _ 


mous; si exploratum tibi sit, posse te illius regni potiri, non esse cunctandum ; sin dubs 
jm, hon esse conandum. bye 
4 Appian. in Syr. p, 120, & in Parth. p. 124. Plat. in Anton. p. 916, 917. 
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Antony; who afierwards formed the second triumvirate with Ges 
tayius and Lepidus. Gabinius had engaged him to follow him into 
Syria, by giving him the command of his cavalry. The more dan- 
gerous the enterprise, the more Gabinius thought he had a right te 
make Ptolemy pay dear for it. The latter, who found no difficulty in 
agreeing to.any terms, offered him for himself and the army 10,000 
talents, or 1,500,000/. the greatest part to be advanced immediately 
in ready money, and the rest as soon as he should be reinstated- 
Gabinius accepted the offer without hesitation. - 7 
Egypt* had continued under the government of queen Berenice: 
As soon as she ascended the throne, the Egyptians had sent to of=. 
fer the crown, and Berenice, to Antiochus Asiaticus, in Syria, who, 
by his mother Selene’s side, was the nearest heir male. ‘The am~ 
bassadors found him dead, and returned; they brought an account: 
that his brother Seleucus, surnamed Cybiosactes, was still alive. 
The same offers were made to him, which he accepted. He was a 
prince of mean and sordid inclinations, and had no thoughts but of. 
amassing money. His first care was to cause the body of Alex= 
ander the Great to be put into a coffin of glass, in order to seize: 
that of massy gold, in which it had lain untouched till then. - This 
action, and many others of a like nature, having rendered him 
equally odiovs to his queen and subjects, she caused him to. be 
ngled soon after. He was the last prince of the race of the 
Selucide. She afterwards espoused Archelaus, high-priest of Co= 
mana, in Pontus, who called himself the son of the great Mithri- 
dates, though in fact he was only the son of that prince’s chief. 
rah. ‘ é 

& Gabiniusyt after having passed the Euphrates, and crossed Pa- 


lestine, marched directly into Egypt. What was most to be feared. 
aa this war, was the way by which they must necessarily march _ 


to arrive at Pelusium; for they could not avoid passing plains, 
cevered with sands of such a deptlr as. was terrible to think on, and 
so parched, that there was not a single drop‘of water the whole 


length of the fens of Serbonis. Antony, who was sent before with 


the horse, not only seized the passes, but having taken Pelusium., 
the key of Egypt on that side, with the whole garrison, he made 
the way secure for the rest of the army, and gave his general great 
hepes of success in the expedition. , 

The enemy derived considerable advantage from the desire’ of” 
glory which influenced Antony. For Ptolemy had.no sooner en- 
tered Pelusium, than, urged by the violence of his bate and resent= 
ment, he would have put all the Egyptians in it tothe sword.. But: 
Antony, who rightly judged that that act of cruelty would disgrace! 
himself, opposed it, and prevented Ptolemy from exeeuting his de 
sign. In «Jl the battles and encounters which immediately’ fol- 


a 
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lowed one another, he not only gave proofs of his great valour, 
but distinguished himself by all the conduct of a great general. 

As scon as Gabinius received advice of Antony’s good success, 
ne entered the heart of Egypt. It was in winter, when the waters 
of the Nile are very low, and consequently the properest time for 
the conquest of it. Archelaus, who wes brave, able, and expe- 
rienced, did all that could be done in his defence, snd disputed his 
ground very well with the enemy. After he quitted the city, in 
order to march against the Romans, when it was necessary to en- 
camp and break ground for the intrenchments, the Egyptians, ac- 
customed to live an idle and voluptuous life, raised an outery, that 
Archelaus should employ the mercenaries in such work at the ex- 
pense of the public. What could be expected from such treops 
ina battle? They were, in fact, soon put to the rout. Archelars 
was killed, fighting valiantly. Antony, who had been his particular 
friend and guest, having found his body upon the field of battle, 

“adorned it in a royzl manner, and solemmized his obsequies with 
reat magnificence. By this action he left behind bima great name 
in Alexandria, and acquired amongst the Romans who served with 
him in this war the reputation of a man of singular velour and ex- 
ceeding generosity.. 

Egypt was soon reduced,and obliged to receive Auletes, whe 
took entire posscssien of his dominions. Jn order to etrengthen 
him in it, Gabinius left him scme Roman troops fer the guard of his 
person. ‘Those troops contracted at Alexandria the thanners and 
customs of the conntry, and abandoned themselyes to the luxury 
and effeminacy which reigned there more than in any other city. 
Acletes put his daughter Berenice to death, for having worn the 
crown during his exile; and afterwards got rid, in the same man- 
ner, of all the rich persons who had been cf the adverse party. 
He had occasion for the confiscation of tliir estates, to make up 
the sum he had promised to Gabinius, to whose aid he was indebted 
for his re-establishment. 

The Egyptians suffered all these viclences without murmuring.“ 
But, some days after, a Roman soldier having accidentally killed . 
a cat, neither the fear of Gabinius nor the authority of Ptelemy 
could prevent the people from tearing him to pieces upon the spot, 
to avenge the insult done to the gods of the country; for cats wera 
of that number. . 

Nothing further is known with respect to the life of Ptolemy 
Auletes,} except that C. Rabirius Posthumus, who had either lent 
him, or caused to be lent him, the greatest part of the sums he 
hed borrowed at Rome, having gone to him, in order to procure 
payment when he was entirely reinstated, that prince gave him te 
understand that he despaired of satisfying him, unless he would 
consent to take upon him the care of his revenues, by which means 
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he might reimbarse himsclf by little and little with his own handa. 
The unfortunate creditor having accepted that offer out of fear of 
losing his debt if he refused it, the king soon found a pretence for 
causing him to be imprisoned, though one of the oldest and dear- 
est of Casar's friends, and though Pompey was in some measure 
security for the debt, as the money was lent, and the obligations 
executed, in his presence, and by his procurement, in a country- 
house of his near Alba. 

Rabirius thought himself’ too happy in being able to escape from 
prison and Egypt more miserable than he had gone thither. To 
complete his disgrace, he was prosecuted in form as soon as he re- 
turned to Rome, tor having aided Ptolemy in corrupting the senate, 
by the sums he had lent him for that purpose ; of having dishonoured 
his quality of Roman knight, by the employment he had accepted 
in Egypt; and lastly, of having shared in the money which Ga- 
binius brought from thence, with whom, it was alleged, he had con- 
nived. Cicero's oration in his defence, which we stil] have, is an 
eternal monwnent of the ingratitude and perfidy of this unworthy 


king. 
A. M. 3953. Ptolemy Auletes died in the-peaceable posses- 
Ant, J.C. 51. sion of the kingdom of Egypt,.about four years 


after his re-establishment.* He left two sons and two daughters. 
He bequeathed his crown to the eldest son and daughter, and 
ordered by his will that they should marry together, according to - 
the custom of that house, and govern jointly. And because they 
were both very young, (for the daughter, who was the eldest, was 
only seventeen years of age,) he left them under the guardianship 
of the Roman senate. This was the famous Cleopatra, whose his- 
tory it remains for us to relate. We find the people appointed Pom- 
pey the young king’s guardian, who some years after so basely 
ordered him to be put to death.t tu 


SECT. I. 


Pothinus and Achillas, ministers of the young king, expel Cleopatra. She raises troops 
to re-establish herself. Pompey, afier having been overthrown at Pharsalia, re- 
tires into Egypt. He is assassinated there. Caesar, who pursued bim, arrives ag 
Alexandria, where he is informed of his death, which he secms to ament. ” He en- 
deavours to reconcile the brother and sister, and for that purpose sends for Cleopatra, 
of whom he soon becomes enamoured. Great commotions arise at Alexandria, and 
several battles are fought between the Egyptians and Cwsar's tloops, wherein the 
latter have almost always the advantage. The king having been drowned in flying 
after a sea-fight, all Egypt submits to Cesar. He sets Cleopatra, with her younger 
brother, upon the throne, and returns to Rome. 


A. M. 3956. ~ Little is known of the beginning of the reign of 
- Ant. J. C. 48, Cleopatra, and her brother.{ That prince was ; 
* Cesar de Bello Civ. |. v. { Eutrop. 1. vi. } Plut. in Pomp. 659—662. i. . 
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unor, under the tuition of Pothinus the eunuch, and of Achillas 
‘the general of his army. Those two ministers, no doubt to en 
gross to themselves the whole administration of the public affairs, 
had deprived Cleopatra, in the king’s name, of the share in the sove- 
eignty left her by the will of Auletes. Injured in this manner, 
she went into Syria and Palestine to raise troops in those coun- 
tries, in order to assert her rights by force of arms. - : vhs 
It was exactly at this conjuncture of the quarrel between’ the 
brother and sister, that Pompey, after having lost the battle of Phar- 
alia, fled to Egypt; conceiving, that he sould find there an open 
and secure asyluin in his misfortunes. Efe had been the protector 
of Auletes, the father of the reigning king, and it was solely to 
‘Pompey’s influence that he was indebted for his re-establishment. 
‘He was in hopes of finding the son grateful, and of being power- 
fully assisted by him. When he arrived, Ptolemy was upon the 
coast. with his army, between Pelusium and mount Casius, and 
Cleopatra at no great distance, at the head of her troopsalso. Pom- 
pey,.on approaching the coast; sent to Ptolemy to demand permis- 
sion to land, and enter his kingdom. | 
The two. ministers, Pothinus and Achillas, consulted with Theo- 
dotus the rhetorician, the young king’s preceptor, and with some 
others, what answer they should make: Pompey in the mean time 
waited the result of that council, and chose rather to expose him- 
self to be the football of three unworthy persons who governed the 
prince, than to owe his safety to Cesar, who was his father-in-law, 
and the greatest of the Romans. This council differed in opinion ; 
some were for receiving him, others for having him told to seek a 
retreat elsewhere. Theodotus approved neither of these methods; 
and ‘displaying all his eloquence, undertook to demonstrate, that 
there'was no other choice to be made, than that of ridding them+ 
selvesof him. His reason was, because, if they received him, Cesar 
would never forgive the having assisted his enemy: if they sent 
him away without aid, and affairs should take a turn in his fayour 
he would not fail to revenge himself upon them for their refusal. 
That therefore there was no security for them, but in putting him 
to death; by which means they would gain Cesar’s friendship, and 
prevent the other from ever doing them any hurt; for, said he, ac- 
cording to the proverb, Dead men do not bite. 
. This advice prevailed, as being in their opinion the wisest and 
most safe. Achillas, Septimius, a Roman officer in the service of 
the king of Egypt, and some others, were charged with putting it 
into execution. They went to take Pompey ow board a shallop, 
under the pretext that large vessels could not approach the shore 
without difficulty. ‘The troops were drawn up on the sea-side, as 
with design to do'honour to Pompey, with Ptolemy at their head. 
The perfidious Septimius tendered his hand to Pompey in the name 
of his master, and bade him come to a king, his friend, whom. he 
ought to regard as his ward and son. Pompey then embraced his 
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wife Cornelia, who was already in tears for lus death; and, after 
faving repeated these verses of Sophocles, “ Every man who enters 
the court of'a tyrant becomes his slave, though free before,” he weut 
ito the shallop. When they saw themselves near the shore, they 
stabbed him before the king’s eyes, cut off his head, and threw his 
body upon the strand, where it had no other funeral than what one 
of his freedmen gave it with the assistance of an old Roman, whe 
was there by chance. They raised him a wretched _funeral-pile, 
and for that putpose made use of some fragments of an old wreck, 
that had been driven ashore there. Hj 
Cornelia had seen Pompey massacred before her eyes. It ds 
easier to imagine. the condition of a woman in the height of grief 
from so tragical an object, than to describe it. Those who were in 
her galley, and in two other ships in company with it, made the- coast 
resound with the cries they raised; and weighing anchor immedi- 
ately, set sail before the wind, which blew fresh as‘soon as they got 
out to sea: this prevented the Egyptians, who were getting ready 
te chase them, from pursuing their design. : pa 
Cwxsur made all possible haste to arrive in Egypt, whither he 
suspected Pompey had retired, and where he was in hopes of finding 
hm stil! alive. ‘That he might be there the sooner, he carried very 
few troops with him; only @0 horse and 2200 foot. He left the 
rest of his army in Greece and Asia Minor, wader his lievtenant- 
generals, with orders to make all the advantages of bts victory 
which it would admit, and to establish his awhority in all these 
countries. As for his own person,” confiding in his reputation, and 
the success of his arms at Pharsalia, and reckoning al] places secure 
for iim, he made no seruple to land at Alexandria with the few 
people he had. He was very nigh paying dear for his temerity. » 
Upon his arrival he was informed of Pompey’s death, and found , 
the city in great confusion. Theodotus beheving he should do him 
an exceeding pleasure, presented him the head ef that illustrious 
fugitive. He wept at seeing it, aud turned away his eyes from a 
epectacie that gave him horror. He even caused it to be interred 
with all the usual solemnities. And the better to express his esteem 
for Pompey, and the respect he had for his memory, he received 
witn great kindness, and loaded with favours, all who had adhered 
to him, and were then in Egypt; and wrote to his friends at Rome, 
that the highest and most grateful advantage of his victory was to 
find every cay some new occasion to preserve the lives, and do ser- 
vices to some of those citizens, who had borne arms against him. 
The commotions increased every day at Alexandria, and abun- 
dance of murders were committed there; the city having neither law: 
ner government, because without a master. Cesar, clearly ‘per- 
ceiving thet the small number of troops with him were far from 
recone 


* Cesar confisus fami rerum geatarum, infirnils auxiliis proficiscl non @ubitavetat " ‘ 
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being sufficient to awe an insolent and seditious populace, gave 
orders for the legions he had in Asia to march thither as soon as 
ible. It was not in his power to leave Egypt, because of the 
esian winds, which in that country blow continually during the 
dog-days, and prevent all vessels from quitting Alexandria; as those 
winds are then always full north. Not to lose time, he demanded 
the payment of the money due to him from Auletes, and.took cog- 
nizance of the dispute between Ptolemy and his‘sister Cleopatra. 

We have seen, that when Cesar was consul for the first time, 

Auletes had gained him by the promise of 6000 talents, and by that 
means had procured himself to be established upon the throne, and 
declared the friend and ally of the Romans. ‘The king had paid 
him only a part of that sum, and had given him a bond for the re- 
mainder. 
- Cesar therefore demanded what was unpaid; which he wanted 
for the subsistence of his troops, and urged his claim with rigour. 
Pothinus, Ptolemy’s first minister, employed various stratagems to 
_ tnake this rigour appear still greater than it really was. He plun- 
dered the temples of all the gold and silyer which was found in them, 
and made the king and all the great persons of the kingdum eat ont 
of earthen or wooden vessels; insinuating underhand, that Cwsar 
had seized upon all the silver and gold plate, in order to render him 
odious to the populace by such reports, which were not destitute 
of probability in appearance, though entirely rroundless. 

But what finally incensed the Egyptians against Cesar, and made 
them at last take arms, was the haughtiness with which he acted 
as judge between Ptolemy and Cleopatra, in causing them to he 
cited to appear before him for the decision cf their dispute. We 
shail soon see upon what he founded his authority for proceeding in 
that manner. He therefore decreed in form, that they should dis- 
band their armies, should appear and plead their cause betere him, 
and receive such sentence as he should pass between them. ‘This 
order was looked upon in Egypt as a violation of the royal dignity, 
which, being independent, acknowledged no seperior, and could be: 
Judged by no tribunal. Cesar replied to these complaints, that he 
acted only in virtue of being appointed arbiter by tlie will of Auletes, 
who had put his children under the guardianship of the senate and: 
people of Rome, the whole authority of which was then vested in 
his person, in quality of consul: that, as guardian, he had a right tes. 
arbitrate between them; and that all he pretended to was, as exe- 
cutor of the will, to establish peace between the brother and sister. 
This explanation having facilitated the affair, it was at length 
brought before Cesar, and advocates were chosen to plead the 
cause. 

_ But Cleopatra, who knew Cesar’s foible, believed that her pre- 
sence would be more persuasive than any advocate she could employ 
with her judge. She caused him to be told, that she perceived that 
those whom she employed in her behalf betrayed her, and demanded, 
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his permission to appear in person. Plutarch says it was Cesar 
himself who pressed her to come and plead her cause. ; 
_ That princess took nobody with her, of all her friends, but Apo}- 
4odorus the Sicilian; got into a little boat, and arrived at the bottom 

he walls of the citadel of Alexandria, when it was quite dark 
night. Finding that there were no means of entering without being 
Known, she thought of this stratagem. She laid herself at length 
in the midst of a bundle of clothes. Apollodorus wrapped it up in 
a cloth, tied up with a thong, and in that manner carried it through 
the gate of the citadel to Cwesar’s apartment, who was far from 
being displeased with the stratagem. ‘The first sight of so beautifal 
a person had all the effect upon him she had desired. Ala 

Cesar sent the next day for Ptolemy, and pressed him to take 
her again, and be reconciled with her. Ptolemy saw plainly that 
his. judge was become his adversary: and having learned that his 
sister was then in the palace, and even in Cwsar’s own apartment, 
he quitted it in the utmost fury, and in the open street rent the ~ 
diadem off his head, tore it to pieces, and threw it on the ground; 
crying out, with his face bathed in tears, that he was betrayed; and 
relating the circumstances to the multitude who assembled round 
him. In a moment the whole city was in an uproar. He put him- 
self at the head of the populace, and led them on tumultucusly to 
charge Cesar with all the fury natural on such occasions. 

The Roman soldiers, whom Cirsar had with him, secured the 
person of Ptolemy. But as all the rest, who knew nothing of what 
was passing, were dispersed in the seyeral quarters of that great 
city, Cesar would inevitably have been overpowered and torn to 
pieces by that furious populace, if he had not had the presence of 
mind to show himself to them from a part of the palace so high that 
he had nothing to fear upon it: from hence he assured them, that 
they would be fully satisfied with the judgment he should pass. | 
Those promises appeased the Egyptians a little. 

The next day he brought out Ptolemy and Cleopatra into an ar 
sembly of the people, summoned by his order. After having caused 
the will of the late king to be read,4se decreed, as guardian and 
arbitrator, that Ptolemy and Cleopatra should reign jointly in 
Egypt, according to the intent of that Will; and that Ptolemy the 
younger son, and Arsinoe the younger daughter, should relon in 
Cyprus. He added the last article to appease the people ; for it 
was an absolute gift that he made them, as’ the Romans were ac- 
tually in possession of that island. But he feared the effects of the 
Alexandrians’ fury; and it was to extricate himself out of his pre- 
sent danger that he made that concession. 

A.M. 30% Every one was satisfied and charmed with thie 
Ant, J. C. 47. decree, except Pothinus. Asit was he who had 
occasioned the breach between Cleopatra and her brother, and the 
-expulsion of that princess from the throne, he had reason to appre- ” 

that the consequences of this accommodation would prove 
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fatalto him. To prevent the effect of Cezar’s decsesigai imspired. 
the people with new subjects of jealousy and discontent. He gave 
out that it was only through fear and by force that Cesar had 
granted this decree, which would not long subsist: and that bis 
true design was to place Cleopatra alone upon the throne. ‘This 
4vas what the Egyptians exceedingly feared, not being able to en- 
dure that a woman should govern them alone, and have the sole 
authority. When he saw that the people came into his views, he 
made Achillas advance at the head of the army from Pelusium, in 
order to drive Casar out of Alexandria. ‘The approach of that 
army put all things into their former confusion. Achillas, who had 
20,000 good troops, despised Cresar’s small number, and believed 
he should overpower him immediately. But Cesar posted bis men 
so well, in the streets and upon the avenues of the quarter in his 
possession, that he found no difficulty in supporting their attack. 
When they saw they could not force him, they changed ther 
measures, and marched towards the port, with designrto make 
themselves masters of the fleet, to cut off his communication with 
the sea, and to prevent him, in consequence, from receiving suceours 
and convoys on that side. But Cesar again frastrated their de- 
sign, by causing the Egyptian fleet to be set on fire, and by possess. 
ing himself of the tower of Pharos, which he garrisoned. By this 
means he preserved and secured his communication with the sea, 
without which he would have been rained effectually. Some of 
the vessels on fire drove so near the quay, that the flames catched 
the neighbouring houses, from whence they spread thronghout the 
whole quarter Bruchion. It was at this time that the famous library 
was consumed, which had been the work of so many kings, and in 
‘which there were 400,000 volumes. What» loss was this to Hte- 
rature ! 
Cesar, secing so dangerous a war upon his hands, sent isto 2 
the neighbouring countries for aid. He wrote, amongst others, te 
-Domitias Calvinus, whom be had left to command im Asia Minor, 
and signified to him his danger. That general immediately detachi- 
ed two legions, the one by land, and the other by sea. That which 
went by sea arrived in time; the other that marched by land a 
not go thither at all. Before it had got there, the war was at on 
end. But Cesar was best served by Mithridates the Pergamenian, 
whom he sent into Syria and Cilicia; for he brought him the treeps 
which extricated him out of the danger, as we shall see in the 
eequel. : 
Whilst he awaited the aid he had sent for, in order that he 
might not fight an army so superior in number till he thought fit, he 
caused the quarter in his possession to be fortified. He surrounded 
it with walls, and flanked it with towers and other works. ‘Those 
fines included the palace, a theatre very near it, which he made use 
of as a citadel, and the way that led to the-port.. , 
_ Ptelemy all this while was in Crsar's hends; and Pothimus, his 
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and first minister, who coincided with Achillas, gave hing 
“a ice of ull that passed, and encouraged him to push the siepe — 
with vigour. One of his letters was at last intercepted; and hig 
treason being thereby discovered, Ceasar ordered him to be put te — 


Ganymedes, another eunuch of the palace, who educated Arsi- 
noe the youngest of the king’s sisters, a pprehending the same fate, 

_ because he had shared: in that treason, carried off the young’ prin. 
céss, and escaped. into the camp of the Egyptians; who not having 
had, till then, any of the royal family at their head, were overjoyed 
at-her presence, and proclaimed her queen. But Ganymedes, who 
entertained thoughts of supplanting Achillas, caused that general 
tobe zecused of having given up the fleet to Cesar that had been 
set. on.fire by the Romans, caused him to be put to death, and the 
conmand of the army to be transferred to himself. He took also 
upon him tae administration of all other affairs: and undoubtedly 

aoe not want capacity for the office of a prime minister, probity 
only excepted,,which is oftem reckoneé little or ro qualification: 
for,he had all the neceasary peuetration and activity, and contrived! 
a thousand artful stratagems to distress Cesar cnring the continu 
ance of this war. | 

For instance, he found means. to spoil ail the fresh water im hie 
quarter, and was very near destroying: him by thet means. For 
there was no other fresh water in Alexandria, then thet of the 
Nile.. In every house were vaulted reservoirs,* where it was kept. 
fivery year, upor the great swell of the Nile, the water of that. 
river came in. by a.canal, which had: been cut for that purpose; and 

_ bya slice, made with that desion, was turned into the vaulted: 
reservoirs, which were the cisterns of the city, where it grew clear 
by degrees. ‘Fhe masters of houses: and tlieir families drank of 
this water;, but the poorer sort. of people were forced’ to drink. 
the running water, which was muddy and. very unwholesome ; for 
there were no-springs in the city. These caverns were made in 
such a manner, that they all liad communication with each other. 
This provision of water made at_one time served for the whole 
year. Every house had an opening like the mouth of a well,. 

6 ag eames the water was taken up either in buckets or pitch- 

ers. Ganyimedes caused al! the communications with the caverns 

in the quarters of Cwsar to be stopped up; and then found means: 
to turn the sea-water into the latter, and thereby spoiled all his: 
fresh water. As socn as they perceived that the water was spoiled, 

Cesar’s soldiers. made such a noice, and raised such.a tumult,, that: 

he would have been obliged to abandon his quarter, very much te 

his disadvantage, if he had not numediately thought of ordering. - - 
wells to he aut, where, at last, springs were found which supplied. 


* There are-to this day exactly the-same: hind'of caver. at’ Alexandeta, wihilele ase 
Gilied once a:year, a3 at that an Thevenct’s Travels. bo 
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them with water enough to make amends for that which was — 


_ After that, upon Cesar’s receiving advice that the legion which 

Calvinus had sent by sea was arrived upon the coast of Libya, _ 
which was not very distant, he advanced with his whole fleet to- 
convoy it safely to Alexandria. Ganymedes was apprized of this, 
and immediately assembled all the Egyptian ships he could oui 5 
erder to attack him upon his return. A battle actually ensued 
between the two fleets. Cmsar had the advantage, and brought 
dis legion without danger into the port of Alexandria’; and had 
not the night come on, the ships of the enemy would not have 
escaped. ; 

To repair that loss, Ganymedes drew together all the ships from 
the mouths of the Nile, and formed a new fleet, with which he en- 
tered the port of Alexandria. “A second action was unavoidable. ° 
The Alexandrians climbed in throngs to the tops of the houses: 
next the port, to be spectators of the fight, and awaited the success: 
with fear and trembling ; litting up their hands to heaven to implore 
the assistance of the gods.. The all of the Romans was at stake. 


- , as they had no resource left if they lost this battle. Caesar was 


again victorious. The Rhodians, by their valour and skill ix 
naval affairs, contributed exceedingly to this victory. 

Cesar, to make the best of it, endeavoured to seize the isle of” 
Pharos, where he landed his troops after the battle, and to posses 
himself of the mole, called the Heptastadion, by which it was joined 
to the continent. But after haying obtained several advantages, 
he was repulsed with the loss of more than 800 men, and was very 
near falling himself in his retreat. For the ship in which he had 
designed to get off, being ready to sink on account of the great 
number of people who had entered it with him, he threw himself _ 
mto the sea, and with great difficulty swam to the next ship. 
Whilst he was thus swimming, he held one hand above the water, 
in which were papers of consequence, and swam with the other 
so that they were not wetted. 

The Alexandrians, seeing that ill success itself only served to 
give Cwsar’s troops new courage, entertained thoughts of making. 
peace, or at least pretended such a disposition. They sent deputies 
to demand their king of him; assuring him, that his presence alone - 
would put an end to all differences. Casar, who well knew their _ 
subtle and deceitful character, was not at a loss to comprehend 
their professions; but as he hazarded nothing in giving them up their 
king’s person, and, if they failed in their promises, the fault would 
be entirely on their side, he thought it incumbent on him to grant 
their demand. He exhorted the young prince to take advantage 
of this opportunity to inspire his subjects with sentiments of peace 
and equity; to redress tre evils with which a war very imptudently - 
undertuken had distressed his dominions; to approve himse!f worthy 
of the confidence he reposed in him, by giving him his hberty; 
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and to show his gratitude for the services he had rendered his father. 
Ptolemy,* early instructed by his masters in the art of dissimule-— 
tion and deceit, begged of Cesar, with tears in his eyes, not to 
deprive him of his presence, which was a much greater satisfac- 
tion to him, than to reign over others. The sequel soon explained 
how much sincerity there was in those tears and professions of 
amity. He was no sooner at the head of his troops, than he re- 
newed hostilities with more vigour than ever. The Egyptians en- 
deayoured, by means of their fleet, to cut off Casar’s provisions: 
Enfirely. This occasioned a new fight at sea, near Canopus, ir 
which Cesar was again victorious. When this battle was fought, 
Mithridates of Pergamus was upon the point of arriving with the: 
army which he was bringing to the aid of Cesar. em 

- He had been sent into Syria and Cilicia to assemble all the troops: — 
he could, and to march thein to Egypt. He acquitted himself of” 
his commission with such diligence and prudence, that he had soom 
formed a considerable army. Antipater, the Idumean, contributed: 
very much towards it. He had not only joined him with 3000 Jews,. 
but engaged several neighbouring princes of Arabia and Ceele- 
syria, and the tree cities of Pheenicia and Syria also, to send hiny 
troops. Mithridates, with Antipater, who accompanied him in per- 


son, marehed into Eeypt, and upon arrivine before Pelusium, they - 
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earried that place by storm. They were indebted principally te ° 
Antipater's bravery for the taking of this city; for he was the first 
that mounted the breach, and got upen the wall, and thereby opened. 


the way for those who followed him to carry the town. 
y y 


On their route from thence to Alexandria, it was necessary to- 
pass through the country of Oniom ail the passes of which had@ 
been seized by the Jews who inhabited it. 'The army was there 


- pat to a stand, and their whole design was upon the point of mis-- 


carrying, if Antipater, by his influence and that of Hyrcanus, from 
whom he bronght them letters, had not engaged them to espouse 
Cmsar’s party. Upon the spreading of that news, the Jews of” 
Memphis did the same, and Mithridates. received from both all the-” 
provisions his army had occasion for. .When they were near the”. 
Helta, Ptolemy detached a flying army to dispute the passage of 
the Nile withthem. A battle was fonght in consequence. Mithyi- 
dates put himself at the head of part of his army, and gave the 
command of the other to Antipater. Mithridates’s wing was soon: 
broken, and obliged to give way; but Antipater, who had defeated 
the eneiny on his side, came to his relief. The battle began afresh, 
and the enemy were defeated. Mithridates and Antipater pur- ~ 
sued them, made a great slaughter, and regained the field of battle. | 
They took even the enemy’s camp, and obliged those who remained: 
to repass the Nile, in order to escape. 


* Regius animus disciplinis fallacissimis eruditus, ne 4 gentis suze moribus degenera- 
fet, flens orare contra Ciwsarem ceepit, ne se dimitteret; non enim reguum ipsus sibs 


tu Ceesaris esse jucundius. Hist, de Bell. Alex. 
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_ Ptolemy then advanced with his whole army, in order to over- | 
power the victors. Cwsar also marched to support them; and as — 
soon as he had joined them, came directly to a decisive battle, in 
which he obtained a complete victory. Ptolemy,in endeavouring, 
to escape ina boat, was drowned in the Nile. Alexandria and al 
Kaypt submitted to the victor. [ 
Cesar returned to Alexandria about the middle of our January ;. 
and not finding any further opposition to his orders, gave the crown 
of Egypt to Cleopatra, in conjunction with Ptolemy her other 
brother. This was in effect giving it to Cleopatra alone; for that. 
young prince was only eleven years old. The passion which Cesar » 
1ad conceived for that princess was properly the sole cause of his 


, embarking inso dangerous a war. He had by her one son, called 


- 


Cesarion, whom Augustus caused to be put to death when.he be- 
came master of Alexandria. His affection for Cleopatra kept hini 
much longer in Egypt than his affairs required. For though every 
thing was settled in that kingdom by the end of January, he did 
10t leave it till the end of April, accordmg to Appian, who says 
he stayed there uine months. Now he had arrived there only about 
the end of July the year before. ~ . | 

Cesar passed whole nights-in feasting with Cleopatra.* Huav- 
ing einbarked with her upon the Nile, he carried her through the _ 
whole country with a numerous fleet, and would have penetrated 
into Ethiopia, if his army had not refused to follow lim. He had 
reselyed to bring her to Rome, and to marry her; and mtended to 
have caused a law to pass ia the assembly of the people, by which 
the citizens of Rome should be permitted to marry such and as 
many wives as they thought fit. Helvius Cimna, the tribune of the 
people, declared, after his death, that he had prepared a harangue, 
m order to propose that law to the people, uot bemg able to re- 
fiise his assistance upon the earnest solicitation of Casar. 

He carried Arsinoe, whom he had taken~in this war, to Rome, 
and she walked inhis triumph in chains of gold; but immediately 
after that solemnity he set her at liberty. He did not permit her 
however, to return into Egypt, lest her presence should cccasion | 
new troubles, and frustrate the regulations he had made in that 
kingdom. She chose the province of Asia for her residence; at 
least it was there that Antony found her after the battle of Philippi, 
and caused ler tobe put to death at the instigation of her sister 
Cleopatra. 

Before he left. Alexandria, Cesar, in gratitude for the aid he had 


- received from the Jews, caused all the privileges they enjoyed to 


be confirmed; and ordered a column to be erected, on which, by his 


' command, all those privileges were engraven,.with the decree cox- 


firming them. 
What at length made him quit Egypt,j was the war with Pha: 


* Suet. in J. Cas, c. 52, t Phut. in Cas. pg: 734. 
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haces, king of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, and son of Mithridates, 
ihe Jast king of Pontus. He fought a great battle with him near 
the city of Zela,* defeated. his whole army, and drove him out. of 
the kingdom of Pontus. ‘To denote the rapidity of his conquest, 
i writing to one of his friends, he: made use of only these three 
words, Veni, vidi, vici; that is to say, J came, I saw, I conquered. 


SECT. It. 


Oteopsira causes her younger brother to be put todeath, and reigns alone. The death 
ef Julias Cesar having made way for the triumvirate formed between Anteny, Le- 
pidus, and young Cwsar, called also Octavianus, Cleopatra destares herself for the 
triumvirs. She goes to Antony at Tarsus, gains an absolute ascendant over him, 
and brings him with her to Alexandria. Antony goes to Rome, where he espouses 
Octavia. He abandons himseif again to Cleopatra; and after sonie expeditions re- 
turns to Alexandria, which he enters in triumph. He there celebrates the coronation 
of Cleopaira and her children. Open rupture between Cwsar and Antony, The 
latter repudiates Octavia. The two fleets put to sea. Cleopatra determines to fol- 
jow Antony. Baitleof Actium. Cleopatra flies, and draws Antony after her. Crsar’s 

_ Victory is complete, He advances some time after, against Alexandria, which makes 
‘0 long resistance. Tragical death of Antony and Cleopatra. Egypt is reduced into 
@ province of the Roman empire. f 5 


__. Cesar, after the war of Alexandria, had re-established Cleopatra 
upon the throne, and, for form only, had associated her brother with 
her, who at that time was only eleven years of age. During his 

AM. 3961. minority, all power was in her hands. When he 
Ant. J.C, 43. attained his fifteenth year,t which was the time 
when, according to the laws-of the country, he was to govern for 
himself, and have a share in the royal authority, she poisoned him, 
and remained sole queen of Egypt. - ‘ 

In this interval Cesar had been killed-at Rome by the conspira- 
tors, at the head of whom were Brutus and Cassius; and the tri- 
umvirate, between Antony, Lepidus, and Octavianus Cesar, had 
been formed, to avenge the death of Cezar. 

Cleopatra declared herself without hesitation for the triumvirs. t 
She gave Allienus, the consul,-Dolahella’s lieutenant, four legions, 

which were the remains of Pompey’s and Crassus’s armies, and 
A.M. 3962, + formed part of the troops which Cesar had left with 
Ant.J.C.42, her for the defence of Egypt. She had also a fleet 

_m readiness for sailing, but it was prevented by storms from setting 
out. Cassius made himself master of those four legions, and fre- 
ope! solicited Cleopatra for aid, which she resolutely refused. 
‘ sailed some time after with a numerous fleet, to join Antony 

4nd Octavianus. A violent storm occasioned the loss of a great 

number of her ships, and falling sick, she was obliged to return into 


Egypt. 


* This was a city of Cappadocia. x sh 
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A. M. 3962. Antony,* after the defeat of Brutus and Cassius 
‘Ant. J.C. 41. in the battle of Philippi, having passed over into 
‘Asia, in order to establish the authority of the triumvirate there, the 
- Kings, princes, and ambassadors of the East, came thither in throngs 
‘to make their court to him. He was informed that the governore 
of Phoenicia, which was dependant upon the kingdom of Egypt, had 
sent Cassius aid against Dolabella. He cited Cleopatra before him, 
to answer for the conduct of her governors; and sent one of hiv 
Uieutenants to oblige her to come to him in Cilicia, whither he wae 
going to assemble the states of that province. ‘That step was, from 
ats consequences, very fatal to Antony, and completed his ruin. His. 
“ove for Cleopatra having awakened passions in him, till then con- 
‘eealed or asleep, inflamed them eveu to madness, and finally dead- 
ened and extinguished the few sparks of honour and virtue whic 
de might perhaps still retain. 
. Cleopatra, assured of her charms by the proofshe had already se 
successfully made of them upon Julius Cesar, was in hopes that she 
_ ould also very easily captivate Antony; and the more, because 
“the former had known her cnly when she was very young, and had 
mo experience in the world; whereas she was going to appear be- 
f¥ore Antony, at an age wherein women, with the bloom of therr 
beauty, unite the whole force of wit and address to manage ani! 
wonduct the greatest affairs. Cleopatra wae at that time five-and- 
twenty years old. She provided herself, therefore, with exceeding 
rich presents, great suns of money, and especially with most meg- 
‘mificent habits and ornamente; and with still higher hopes in her 
‘attractions and the graces of her perzon, more powerful than éress, 
arevenu gold, she began her voyage. 

Upon her way#he received several letters from Antony, who was 
at ‘Tarsus, and from his friends, pressing her to hasten her journey ; 
but che only laughed at their eagerness, and used never the more 
diligence for them. Waving cressed the sea of Pamphylia, she 
entered the Cydnus, and, going up that river, landed at Tarsus 
Never wzs equipage more splendid and magnificent than hers. ‘The 
#tern of her ship flamed with gold, the cals were purple, and the 
ars inlaid with silver. A pavilion of cloth of gold was raised pon 
the deck, under which appeared the queen, robed like Venus, and 
surrounded with the most beautiful virgins of her court, of whom 
wome represented the Nereides, and others the Graces. Instead 
of trumpets were heard flutes, hautboys, harps, and other such in- 
‘struments of music, warbling the softest airs, to which the oars 
-kept time, and rendered the harmony more agreeable. Perfumes 
‘were burning on the deck, which. spread their odours to a great 
distance upon the river, and on each side of its banks, that were 
covered with an infinitude of people, whom the novelty of the spec- 
aacle had drawn thither. 


. 
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_ As soon as her arrival was known, the whole people of Tarsug 
_ went out to meet her; so that Antony, who at that time was giving 
_ audience, saw his tribunal abandoned by every one, and not a single 
person with him, but his lictors and domestics. A rumour wag 
spread, that it was the goddess Venus, who came in masquerade te 
make Bacchus a visit for the good of Asia. 

She was no sooner landed, than Antony sent to compliment and 
invite her to supper. But she answered his deputies, that she should 
be very glad to regale him herself, and that she would expect him 
in the tents she had caused to be got ready. upon the banks of the 
river. He made no difficulty to go thither, and found the prepara- 
tions of a magnificence not to be expressed. He admired particu- 
larly the beauty of the lights, which had been disposed with abun- 
dance of art, and whose brilliancy was euch, that they made midnight 
seem bright day. : 

Antony invited her, in his turn, for the next day. But in epite of 
his utmost endeavours to exceed her in this entertainment, le con- 
fessed. himself overcome, as well in the splendour as disposition of 
the feast; and was the first to rally the parsimony and plainness of 
his own, in comparison with the suinptuousness and elegance of 
Cleopatra's. The queen, finding nothing but what was pross.ia 
the pleasantries of Antony, and more expressive of the soldier than 
the courtier, repaid him in bis own coin; but with so much wit and 
grace, that he was not in the least offended at it. For the beauties 
and charms of her conversation, attended with all possible sweetness 
and gayety, had attractions in them still more irresistible then her 
form and features, and left upon his mind and heart an indelible 
impression. She charmed whenever she but spoke, such music and 
harmony were in her utterance, and the very sound of her voice. 

Little or no mention was made of the complaints against Cleo- 
patra, which were, besides, without foundation. She struck Antony. 
so violently with her charms, and gained so absolute an ascendant 
over him, that he could refuse her nothing. It was at this time that 
at her entreaty he caused Arsince, her sister, to be put to death, 
who had taken refuge in the temple of Diana at Miletus, as in a 
secure asylum. [ 

Great feasts were made every day.* Some new banquet still 
outdid that which preceded it, and she seemed to study to excel 
herself. Antony, at a feast to which she had invited him, was 
astonished at seeing the riches displayed on sll sides, and especially 
at the great number of gold cups enriched with jewels, and wrought 
by the most excellent workmen. She told him, with a disdainful 
air, that those were but trifles, and made him a present of them. 
The next day the banquet was still more superb. Antony, accord- 
ing to custom, had brought a good number of guests along with him 


* Athen. I. iv. p. 147, 148 
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wll officers of rank and distinction. She gave them all the vessels 
sand plate of gold and silver used at the entertainment. 

We: Without doubt,* in one of these feasts happened what Pliny, and, 
‘after him, Macrobius, relate. Cleopatra jested, according to cus- 


“tom, upon Antony’s entertainment, as very niggardly.and inelegant. 


Piqued with the raillery, he asked her, with some warmth, what ehe 
“thought would add to its magnificence? Cleopatra answered coldly. 
that she could expend more than a million of livres} upon one sup- 
per. He affirmed that she was merely bragging, that it was im- 
pen and that she could never make it appear. A waver was 
uid, and Plancus was to decide it. ‘The next day they came to the 
banquet. The service was magnificent, but had nothing so very 
extraordinary init. Antony calculated the expense, demanded of 
the queen the price of the several dishes, and, with an air of raillery , 
as secure of victory, told her, that they were still far from a million. 
“ Stay,” said the queen,“ this is only a beginning. “I shall try 
whether I cannot spend a million only upon myself.” A second 
tablet was brought, and, according to the ordershe had before giver, 
nothing was set on it but a single cup of vinegar. Antony, surprised 
at such a preparation, could not imagine for what it was intended 
Cjeopatra had at her ears two pearls, the fmest that ever were seen, 
cach of which was valued at above 50,0001. One of these pearls 
she took off, threw it into the vinegar,} and, after having dissolved 
it, swallowed it. She was preparing to do as much by the other; 
Plancus stopped her,|| and, deciding the wager in her favour, de- 
elared Antony overcome. Plancus was much in the wrong, to envy 
the queen the singular and peculiar glory of having swallowed two 


. . . S 
millions in two draughts. 
ALM. 3964. Antony was embroiled with Cesar. Whilst 
Batt BAO. his wite Fulvia was very aetive at Rome in sup- 


porting his interests, andthe army of the Parthians was upon the 
point of entering Syria, as if those things did not concern him, he 
eaffered himself to be drawn away by Cleopatra to Alexandria, 
where they passed their time in games, amusements, and yolaptu- 
ousness, treating each other every day at excessive and incredible 


*Plin. |. ix.¢. 35. Mdcrob. Satur. 1 ii. c. 13. 

t Centics H. S. Hoc est, centies contena nillia sestertiim. Which amounted ta mee 
than a mnilion of livres, or 52,5002. sterling. - 

>} The ancients changed their tables at every course. 

§ Vinegar is strong enough to dissolve the hardest things. .deeté succus dowitor PEPE, 
a3 Pliny says of it, 1. xxxiii.c. 3. Cleopatra had not the glory of the invention. Before 
hier, to the disgrace of royalty, the son of a comedian (Clodius, the son of Esopus) had 

done something of the same kind, and often swallowed pearls dissolved in that mauner,, 
from the sole pleasnre of making the expense of his meals enormous. 
a , Filius #sopi detractam ex aure Metella, 
‘Scilicet ut decies solidiim exsorberet, aceto 
Diluit insignem baccam Hor. 1, ii. Saw3: ae 

This other pearl was afterwards consecrated to Venus by Augustus, who carried + 
to Rome on his return from Alexandria ; and having caused it to be cut in two, its size 
was eo extraordinary, that it sorved for pendadts:in the ears of that goddess. Plin. ibid. 


_ 


“expenses; which may be judged of from the following cirewn- 
’ mt iy Se: 


_ Avyoung Greek,* who went to Alexandria'to study physic, upon 
‘the great noise those feasts made, had the curiosity to assure himself 
with his own eyes about them. Having been admitted into Anto- 
ny’s kitchen, he saw, amongst other things, eight wild boars roast- 
ing whole at the same-time. Upon which he expressed surprise at 
the great number of guests that he supposed were to be at the 
‘supper. One of the officers could not forbear laughing, and told 
‘him, that they were not so ‘many es he imagined, and that there 
would not be above a dozen in all; but that it was necessary every 
thing should be served in a degree of perfection, which every mo- 
ment ceases and spoils. “For,” added he, “it often happens that 
Antony will order his supper, and a moment after forbid it to be 
served, having entered into some conversation that diverts him 
Por that reason, not one but many suppers are provided; because 
itishard to know atwhat time heowill think-fit to have it set on 
itable.” bi 
Cleopatra, lest Antony should escape her, never lost eight of 
him, nor quitted him day or night, but was always employed in di- 
verting and retaining him in her chains. She played with him at 
dice, hunted with him, and, when he exercised his treops, was 
always present. . Her sole attention was to amuse him agreeably, 
ahd not to leave him time'to conceive the least disgust. | 
One day when he was fishing with an angle, and catched nothing, 
he was very much vexed on that account, because the queen was 
of the party, and he was unwilling to seem to want skill or good 
fortune inher presence. It therefore came into’ his thoughts to 
order fishermen to dive secretly under water, and to. fasten to ‘his 
hook some of their large fishes, which they had taken before. That 
order was executed immediately, and Antony drew up his line se- 
-veral times with a great fish at the end of it. This artifice did not 
escape the fair Egyptian. She affected great admiration and sur- - 
' prise at Antony’s good fortune; but told her friends privately what 
had passed, and invited them to come the next day and be specta- 
“tors of a like pleasantry.. They did not fail. When they were 
all got into the fishing-boats, and Antony had thrown in his line, 
she commanded one of her people to dive immediately into the 
“water, to prevent Antony’s divers, and to make fast a large salt 
‘fish, one of those that came from the kingdom of Pontus, to his 
“hook. When Antony perceived his line had its, load, he drew it 
up. It is easy to imagine what bursts of laughter arose at the 
“sight of that salt fish; and Cleopatra saiil to him, “ Leave the line, 
egood general, to us, the kings and queens of Pharos and Canopus; 
‘your business is to fish for cities, kingdoms, and kings.” 
- Whilst Antony amused himself in these puerile .sverte and- 
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trifling diversions, the news he received of Labienus's conquests, 


“ 


at the head of the Parthian army, awakened him from his lethargy, 
and obliged him to march against them. But having received ad- 
vice, upon his route, of Fulvia’s death, he returned to Rome, where 
he reconciled himself to young Cesar, whose sister Octavia he 
married, a woman of ‘extraordinary merit, who was lately become 
a widow by the death of Vag vet Bey It was believed this mar- 
A. M.3965. Mage would make him forget Cleopatra. But 
Aut. J.C. 39. having begun his march against the Parthians, his 
assion for the Egyptian, which had something of enchantment iv 
it, rekindled with more violence than ever. . 
A.M.3966. -. ‘This queen,* in the midst of the most violent 
Ant.J.C.38. passions, and the intoxication of pleasures, still 
retained a taste for pulite learning and the sciences. In the place 
where stood the famous library of Alexandria, which had been 
burnt some years before, as we have observed, she erected a new 
one,to the augmentation of which Antony very much contributed, 
by presénting her with the libraries of Pergamus, in which were 
above 200,000 volumes. She did not colleet books merely. for orna- 
ment; she made use of them. ‘There were few barbarous uations 
to whom she spoke by an interpreter; she answered most ef then 
in their own language, the Ethiopians, Troglodyte, Hebrews, Ara- 
bians, Syrians, Medes, Parthians. She knew,7 besides, severa) 
other languages ; whereas the kings who had reigned before her in 
Egypt had scarcely been able to learn the Egyptian, and some of 
them had even forgotten the Macedonian, their natural tongue. 
Cleopatra, pretending herself to be the lawful wife of Antouy, 
saw him marry Octavia with great emotion, whom she looked upor 
as her rival. Antony, to appease her, was obliged to make ir 


magnificent presents. He gave her Phenicia, the Lower Syria, 


the isle of Cyprus, with a great part of Cilicia. To these he added 
part of Judea and Arabia. These great presents, which conside- 
rably abridged the extent of the empire, very much afflicted the 
Romans, and they were-no less offended at tle excessive honeurs 


_ which he paid this foreign princess. ; 


Two years passed, during which Antony made several voyages 
to Rome, and undertook some expeditions against the Parthians 
and Armenians, in which he acquired no great honour. ‘ 

It was in one of these expeditions} that the temple of Ansitis 
was plundered, a goddess much celebrated amongst a certain peo 
ple of Armenia, Her statue of massy gold was broken in pieces 

y the soldiers, with which several of them were considerably en 
riched. One of them, a veteran, who afterwards settled at Bologna, 
in Italy, had the good fortune to receive Augustus in his house, 
and to entertain him at supper. “ Is it true,” said that prince, dur 
ing the repast, talking of this story, “that the man who made the 
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first stroke at the statue of this goddess was immediately deprived 
of sight, lost the use of his limbs, and expired-the same hour ?” 


“If it were,” replied the veteran with a smile, “I should not now 
have the honour of seeing Augustus beneath my roof, being myse 
the rash person who made the first attack upon her, which has 
been of great service to me. Fer, if I have any thing, I am en- 
tirely indebted for it to the good goddess; upon one of whose legs, 
my lord, you are now supping.” 

A. M. 3969. Antony,* believing he had made every thing 
Aut. J. C. 35. secure in these countries, led back his troops. 
From his impatience to rejoin Cleopatra, he hastened his march so 
much, notwithstanding the rigour of the season, and the continual 
snows, that he lost 8000 men upon his route, and marched into 
Phoenicia with very few followers. He rested there in expecta- 
tion of Cleopatra; and, as she was slow in coming, he fell into 
anxiety, grief, and languor, that visibly preyed upon him. She 
arrived at length with clothes and great sums of money for his 


troops. 


 Oetavia, at the same time, had quitted Rome to join him, and 
was already arrived at Athens. €leopatra rightly perceived that 
éhe came only to dispute Antony’s heart with her. She was afraid 
that with her virtue, wisdom, and gravity of manners, if she had 
time to make use of her modest, but lively and insinuating attrac- 
tions, to win her husband, that she would gain an absolute power 
over him. To avoid which danger, she affected to be dying for 
love of Antony; and with that view made herself lean and wan, 
by taking very little nourishment. Whenever he entered her apart- 
ment, she looked upon him with an air of surprise and amazement ; 
and when he left her, seemed to languish with. sorrow and dejec- 
tion. She often contrived to appear bathed in tears, and at the 
same moment endeavoured to ury and conceal them, as if to hide 
from him her weakness and disorder. Antony, who feared nothing 
s0 much as occasioning the least uneasiness to Cleopatra, wrote 


letters fo Octavia, to order her to stay for him at Athens, and to © 


come no farther, because he was upon the point of undertaking 
some new expedition. And in fact, at the request of the king of 
the Medes, who promised him powerful succcurs, he wae making 
preparations to renew the war against the Parthians. 

That virtuous Roman lady, dissembling the wrong he did her, 
sent to him to know where it would be agreeable to him to have 
the presents carried which she had designed for him, since he did 
not think fit to let her deliver them in person. Antony received 
this second compliment no better than the first; and Cleopatra, whe 
kad prevented his seeing Octavia, would not permit him to receive 
any thing from her. Octavia was obliged, therefore, to return te 
Rome, without having produced any other effect by her voyage, 
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an that of making Antony ‘more inexcusable. ‘This:-was what 
e eee wes nin order to have a just reason for breaking“entixel 
‘ : "4 dy Hy a) 
. When Octavia came to Rome, Cesar, professing «a*high resent~ 
iment.of the.affront she had received, ordered her to quit Antony's: 
house,.and to goto. herown. She answered, that she would not 
jJeave her husband’s house,.and that. if he had no other reasons for-a 
war with Antony than what related to her,she conjured him to:re- 
nounce herinterests. She accordingly always continued there, as. 
if he had been present, and educated with great care and magnifi- 
cence not only the children he had by her, but also these whom he- 
had by Fulvia. What a contrast is here between Octavia and 
Cleopatra! In the midst of rebuffs and affronts, how worthy doos: 
the. one seem of esteem and respect; andthe other, with «all ther 
grandeur and magnificence, of contempt and abhorrence! 
Cleopatra omitted no kindof arts'to retain Antony in her chains. 
Pears, caresses, reproaches, menaces, all were employed. By. dint. 
of presents she had gained all who approached him, and in-whom: | 
he placed most confidence. ‘Those flatterers represented to him, im 
the strongest terms, that it would be absolutely eruel-and inhumaix: 
to abandon Cleopatra in the mournful condition she then was; ang 
that it would be the death of that unfortunate princess, who loved 
and lived for him alone. hey softened and melted the heart of 
Antony so.effectually, that, for fear of occasioning Cleopatra’s death, 
he returned immediately to Alexandria, and put off the Medes to. 
the following spring. 
ASM. 3970. li was with great. difficulty then that he resolve® 
Ant. J. C. 34, to.leave Egypt, and remove himself from his dear: 
Cleopatra. She agreed ‘to attend himas far as the banks of the 
Buphrates. , 
A.M. 3971. After having made himself master of Armenia, : 
Ant. J. C.33. as much by treachery as force of arms, he returned 
to Alexandria, which he entered in trrimph, dragging at his chariot- 
wieels the king of Armenia, laden with chains of gold,and presente@ 
him in that condition to Cleopatra, who was pleased to see a captive 
king at her feet. He unbent his mind at leisure after his great 
fatigues ‘in feasts and parties of pleasure, in which Cleopatra ant& 
himself passed days and nights. That vain Egyptian woman,* at 
one of these banquets, seeing Antony flushed with wine, presumed 
toask himto give her the Roman em pire, which he was not ashame 
to promise her. ; ned 
» Before he set out on a new expedition, Antony, to bind the queer 
to‘him by new obligations, and to give her new proofs of his being 
entirely devoted to her, resolved 'to solemnize the coronation of her 
aud sher children. A throne of massy gold was erected for that 
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= nagar eee.in the palace, the ascent ‘to'which was by séveral.steps.ot 


5 Antony was'seated upon this throne, dressed in a ‘purple 
a roidered with: gold, and with diamond buttons. -Qn -his 
i wore a scimetar,.after the Persian mode, the hilt and s 
_ -bard.of which were loaded with precious stones; he had a diadem 
on his brows, anda sceptre of gold in his hand; in order, as he said, 
- sthat in that equipage he might deserve to be the husband of a queen 
» Cleopatra sat on his right hand in a brilliant robe, made of the pre- 
‘ious linen which was appropriated to the use of the goddess Isis, 
vwhose name and habit she had the vanity to assume. Upon the 
same throne, buta little lower,sat Cesarion, the son of Julius Cesar 
“and Cleopatra, and the two cther children, Alexander and Ptolemy, 
whom she had by Antony. . 
Every one having taken the place assigned him, the heralds, by 
‘the command of Antony, and in the pfesence of. all the people,-to 
whom the gates of the:palace had been threwn open, proclaimed 
Cleopatra queen of Egypt, Cyprus, Libya, and Cele-syria, in cen- 
junction with her son Cesarion. ‘They afterwards proclaimed the 
wther princes kings of kings; and declared, that, till they should 
“possess a more ample inheritance, Antony gave Alexander, the eldest, 
the kingdoms of Armenia and Media, with that of Parthia, when : 
*he should have conquered if; and to the youngest, Ptolemy, the 
kingdoms of Syria, Phoenicia, and Cilicia. Those two young princes 
“were dressed after the mode of-the several countries over which 
_they were to reign. After the proclamation, the three princes, 
rising from their seats, approached the throne, and, putting one 
_ “knee to the ground, kissed the hands of Antony and Cleopatra. 
“They had soon after a train assigned them, proportioned to their 
mew dignity, and each his regiment of guards, drawn out of the 
“principal families of his dominions. | 
Antony repaired early into Armenia, in order to act against tke 
Parthians, and had already advanced as far as the banks of the 
“Araxes; but the news of what was passing at Rome against him 
‘prevented his going on, and induced. him to abandon the Parthian 
expedition. He immediately detached Canidius with sixteen legions 
‘to the coast of the Ionian Sea, and ‘joined them himself soon after 
_ &t Ephesus, where he might be ready to act in case of an open 
rupture between Cesar and him; which there was great reason to 
sexpect. 
' Cleopatra was of the party; and that occasioned Antony's ruin - 
‘His friends advised him to send her back to Alexandria, till the 
“sevent of the war should be-known. But that queen, apprehending © 
@hat by Octavia’s mediation he might come to an accommodation 
with Cesar, gained Canidius, by dint of money, to speak in her 
favour to Antony, and to represent to hirn, that it ;was‘neither, just 
to remeve a princess from this war, who contributed so much to- 
wards it on her side, nor useful. to himself; because her departure 
would discourage the Egyptians, of whom the greatest part df hig 
VOL. VIII. N . 
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‘maritime forces consisted. Besides, continued those who talked in 
this manner, it did not appear that Cleopatra was inferior, either in - 
prudence or capacity, to any of the princes or kings in his army—~ 
she, who had governed so great a kingdom so long, and who might 
have learnt, in her intercourse with Antony, how to conduct the 
most important and difficult affairs with wisdom and address. — a 
tony did net oppose these remonstrances, which flattered at once 
his passion and vanity. 

From Ephesus he repaired with Cleopatra to Samos, where the 
greatest part of their troops had their rendezvous, and where they 
passed their time in feasting and pleasure. The kings in their train 
exhausted themselves in meking their court by extraordinary ex- 
penseg, and displayed excessive luxury in their entertainments. 

It was probably in one of these feasts that the circumstance hap- 
pened which is related by Pliny.* Whatever passion Cleopatra 
professed for Antony, as he pertectly knew her character for dis#- 
mulation, and that she was capable of the blackest crimes, he ap- 
prehended, I know not upon what foundation, that she might have 
thoughts of poisening him, for which reason he never touched any | 
dish at their banquet till it had been tasted. It was impossible that 
the queen should not perceive so manifest a distrust. She employed 
@ very extraordinary method to make him sensible how ill founded 
his fears were: and at the same time, if she had so bad an intention, 
how ineffectual all the precautions he took would be. She caused 
the extremities of the flowers to be poisoned, of which the wreathe, 
worn by Antony and herself at table, according te the eustom of 
the ancients, were composed. When their heads began to grow 
warm with wine, in the height of their gayety, Cleopatra. proposed 
to Antony to drink off those flowers. He made no difficulty; and, 
after having plucked off the ends of his wreath with his fingers, and 
thrown them into his cup filled With wine, he was upon the point 
of drinking it, when the queen, taking hold of his arm, said to him, 
«“] am the poisoner against whom you take such mighty precaution. 
If it were possible for me to live without you, judge now whether I 
wanted either the opportunity or means for such an action.” Hay- 
ing ordered a prisoner, condemned to die, to be brought thither, she 
made him drink that liquor, upon which he died immediately. | 

The court went from Samos to Athens, where they passed many 
daysinthe same excesses. Cleopatra spared no pains te obtain 
the same marks of affection and esteem as Octavia had received 
‘during her residence in that city. But whatever she could do, she 
could extort from them only forced civilities, which terminated in 
a trifling deputation, which Antony obliged the citizens to send to 
her, and at the head of which he himself would be in quality of a 
eitizen of Athens. 
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ALM. 397. The new consuls, Caius Sosius and Domitiue 
Ant. J. C. 32. nobarbus,* having declared openly for Antony, 
_ quitted Rome, and repaired to him. Cesar, instead of seizing them, 
or causing them to be pursued, ordered it to be given out, that they 
went to him: by his permission; and declared publicly, that all persons 
who were so disposed, had his consent to retire whither they thought 
fit. By that means he remained master at Rome, and was in a 
condition to decree and act whatever he thought proper. for his own 
interests, or Contrary to those of Antony. pit 
» _When Antony was apprized of this, he assembled all the heads 
of his party: and the result of their deliberations was, that he 
should declare war against Cesar, and repudiate Octavia. He - 
did both. Autony’s preparations for the war were so far advanced, 
that if he had attacked Cesar vigorously without loss of time, the 
advantage must inevitably have been wholly on his side; for his’ 
adversary was not then in a condition to make head against him, 
either by sea or land. But voluptuousness prevailed, and the ope- 
rations were put off to the next year. This was his ruin. Cesar, 
by his delay, had time to assemble all his forces. , 
The deputies sent by Antony to Rome to declare bis diverce from 
Octavia, had orders to command her to quit his house, with all her 
.children, and, incase of. refusal, to turn her out by force, and to 
leave nobody in it but the son of Antony by Fulvia; an indignity 
the more sensible to Octavia, as a rival was the cause of it. How- 
ever, stifling her resentment, she answered-the deputies only with 
her tears; and, unjust as his orders were, she obeyed them, and 
removed with lier children. She even laboured ‘to appease the 
people, whom so unworthy an action had incensed against him, and 
did her utmost to mollify the rage of Cwsar. She represented to 
them, that it was inconsistent with the wisdom and dignity of the 
Roman people to enter into such petty differences; that it ‘was 
only a quarrel between women, which did not merit that they should 
resent it; and that she should be very wretched if she were the 
eccasion of a new war; she who had consented to her marriage 
- with Antony, solely from the hope that it would prove the pledge 
of 2 union between him and Cwsar. Her remonstrances had a 
different effect from her intentions; and the people, charmed with 
her virtue, had still "more compassion for her misfortune, and de- 
testation for Antony, than before. sg: 
But nothing enraged them to such a height as Antony’s will, 
_ Which he had deposited in the hands of the Vestal virgins. This 
mystery was revealed by two persons of consular dignity,t who, 
not bemg able to endure the pride of Cleopatra, and the aban- 
doned os a lie of Antony, had retired to Cesar. As they 
had been witnesses of this will, and knew the secret, they disco- 
vered itto Cwsar. ‘The Vestals made great difficulty to give up 
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«an instrument confided to their care ; -alleging in cane ping se the 
faith of trusts, which they were obliged ito observe ; ‘and were de- 


-termined to be forced to it by the authority of the people. “The 
-willhaccordingly being brought into the Forum, these three articles 
were read init: I. That Antony.acknowledged Cmsar‘on as lawful 
»gon-of Julius Cesar. II. That he appointed his sons by :C a 
stobe his heirs, with the title of kings of kings. IH. That she de- 


been carried in pomp through the city, should be laid the same 
»evening on.a bed of state, in order to. its being sent'to Cleopatra, te 
svhom-he left the care of his funeral.and interment. 

There are some authors, however, who believe this will to be 
‘orgery contrived by Cesar to render Antony more odious to the 
-people. And indeed what probability was there, that Antony, who 
swell knew to what a degree the Roman people were jealous of 


their rights and customs, sould confide to.them the execution - 


-of attestament, which violated them with so much contempt? 
When Cesar had an army and fleet ready, which seemed stron 


enough to make head against his enemy, he also declared war — 


«on his side. But in. the decree enacted by the people to that 
ypurpose, he caused it.to be expressed, that it was against Cleopa- 
‘tra: it was from a refinement of policy, that he acted in that mane 


‘ vereed,in case he should die at Rome, that:his body, after having — 


eer, and did not insert Antony’s name in the declaration of war, 


though actually intended against him. or, besides throwing the 
‘blame upon Antony, by miking him the aggressor in a war against 
this country, he cid not hurt the feelings of those who were still 
‘eattached to him, whose number and credit might have proved for- 


anidable, and whom he would have been under the necessity of de- _ 


selaring enemies to the commonwealth, if Antony had been expressly 
mamed in the decree. 


. ‘Antony returned from Athens to Samos, where the whole fleet 


‘vas assembled. [i consisted of 500 ships of war of extraordinary 


“size and structure, liaving several decks one above another, with . 


‘towers upon the head and stern of a prodigious height; so that 
‘those superb vessels upon the sea might have béen taken for Hoat - 
ang islands. Such great crews were necessary for completely man- 
ming those heavy machines, that Antony, not being able to find 
mariners enough, liad been obliged to take husbandmen, artificers, 
muletéers, and all sorts of people vol of experience, ami fitter te 
give trouble than do real service. pi 

On board this fleet were 200,060 foot-and 12,090 horse. ~The 
vhings of Libya, Cilicia, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, Comagena, and 
Thrace, were there in person; and those ef Pontus, Judea, Ly- 
‘eaonia, Galatia, and Media, had sent their troops. A more splen- 
-did:and pompous sight could not be seen than this fleet when it 
sput'to sea, and had unfurled its sails. But nothing equalled the 
magnificence of Cleopatra’s galley, all flaming with gold; its sails 
of purple ; -its flags and-streamers floating in the wind, whilst trum- 


: EGYrT.  . ** a 
pets, and other instruments of war, made the heavens resound with 
airs of joy and triumph. Antony followed her close in a galley 
equally splendid. That queen,* intoxicated with her fortune end” 
erandeur, and hearkening only to her unbricled ambition, foolishly 
threatened the Capitol with approaching ruin, aud prepared with 
her infamous troop of cunuchs utterly to subvert the Reman em 
pire. piri be} 

On the other side, less pomp’and splendour were seen, but mote 
utility. Cesar had only 250 ships, and 80,000 foot, with as many 
horse as Antony. But all his troops were chosen men, end’ Cie 
board his fieet were none but experienced seamen. Ili veeseis 
were not so large as Antony’s, but then they were much lighter 
and fitter for service. . 

Cwsar’s rendezvous was at Brundusium, and Antony advanced to 
Coreyra. But the season of the year was over, and bad weather 
came on; so that they were both obliged to retire, and to put their 
troops into winter-quarters, and their fleets into good ports, till the 

approach of spring. ; 

A. M. 3973. Antony and Cesar, as soon as the season would 

Ant. J.C. 31. admit, took the field both by sea and land. The 

two fleets entered the Ambracian gulf in Epirus. Antony’s bravest 
and most experienced officers advised him not to hazard a battle 
hy sea, to send back Cleopatra into Egypt, and to make all possible 
taste into Thrace or Macedonia, in order to fight there by land: 
because his army, composed of good troops, and much superior in 
‘numbers to Cerar’s, seemed to promise him the victory ; whereas 

w fleet so ill manned as his, how numerous soever it might be, was 
by no means to be relied on. But Antony had been not susceptible 
of good advice for g long time, and had acted only to please Cleo- . 
patra. That proud princess, who judged of things solely from 
appearances, believed her fleet invincible, and that Cesar’s ships | 
could not approach it without being dashed to pieces. Besides, she 
rightly perceived that in case of misfortune it would be easier for 
her to escape in her ships than by land. Her opinion, therefore , 
took place against the advice of all the generals. , 


Dum Capitotio 
Regina dementes ruinas, 

Funua ei imperio parabat, 
Contaiminato cum grege turpium 
Morho virorum ; quidlibet impoteng 

Bperare, fortunaque dulci : 
+ Ebria Her. Od. xxavil. .. & 

Whilst drunk with fortune’s heady wine, ‘ 

Fill’d with vast hope, though impotent in arms, 

The haughty queen conceives the wild design, 

So much her vain ambition charms! 

With her polluted band of suppiesiaves, 

ler silken eunuchs, and her Pharian knaves, 2) 
The Capitol in dust to level low, 

And give Rome’s empire, and the world, a last and fatal blow, 
x 2 
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The battle was fought upon the second of September,? at the 
mouth of the gulf of Ambracia, near the city of Actium, in sizht 
of both the land armies; the one of which was drawn up in battle 

upon the north, and the other upon the south of that strait, ex- . 
pecting thé event. The contest was doubtful for some time, and 
Seemed as much in favourof Antony as Cmrsar, till the retreat 
Cleopatra. That queen, frightened with the noise of the battle,in 
which every thing wes terrible to 2 woman, took to flight when she 
was in no danger, and drew after her the whole Egyptian squad- 
ron, which consisted of sixty ships of the line, with which she gailed 
for the coast of Peloponnesus. Antony, who saw her fiy, forget- 
ting every thing, forgetting even himself, followed her precipitately, 
and yielded a victory to Caesar, which, till then, he had exeeed- 
Angly well disputed. It, however, cost. the victor extremely dear. 
For Antony's ships fought so well after his departure, that, thougit 
the battle began before noon, it was not over when night came 
on; 50 that Cwasar's troops were obliged to pass it on board their 

ships. 

- The next day Cesar, secing his victory complete, detached a 
squadron in pursuit of Antony and Cleopatra. But that squadren 
despairing of eyer coming up with them, because ¢o fer before it, 
soon returned to join the main body of the fleet. Antony having 
entered the adinirel-galley, in which Cleepatra wes, went and sat 
down at the head of it; where, leaning his elbows on his knees, 
and supporting his head with hie two hands, he remained like a 
man overwhelmed with shame and rage; réflecting with profound 
melancholy upon his ill conduct, and the misfortunes it had brought 
pon him. He kept in that posture, and in those gloomy thoughts 
during the three days they were going to Twnarus,} without see- 
ing or speaking to Cleopatra. At the end of that time, they saw 
each other again, and lived together as usual. | 

The land army still remained entire, and consisted of eighteen 
Jegions and 22,000 horse, under the command of Canidius, Antony’s 

Keutenant-general, and might have made head against Cesar, and 
Riven him abundance of difficulty. But seeing themeelves aban- 

oned by their generals, they surrendered to Cxsar, who received : 
them with open arms. 

From Tenarus, Cleopatra took the route of Alexandria, and 

Antony that of Libya, where he had left a considerable army to 

uard the frontiers of that country. Upon his landing he was in- 
ormed that Scarpus, who commanded this army, had declared for 

Cesar. - He was so struck with thie newe, which he had no rea- 

. son to expect, that he would have killed himself, and was with dif 
ficulty prevented from it by his friends. He, therefore, had no other | 
choice to make than to follow Cleopatra to Alexandria, where she 
was arrived. | 


* The 4th before the nones of September. —< Promontory of Laconia. 
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Wher she approached that port, she was afraid, if her misfor. 
tune shv uld be known, that she should be refused entrance. She 
therefore caused her ships to be crowned, as if she was returned 
victorious; and no sooner landed, than she caused all the great 
lords of her kingdom, whom she suspected, to be put to death, lest 
they should excite seditious against her, when they were informed 
of her defeat. Antony found her in the midst of these bloody 
executions. . 

A.M.307%4%. Soon after she formed another very extraordi- 
Aut. 3. C. 30. nary design. ‘To avoid falling into Casar’s hand, 
who, she foresaw, would follow her iuto Egypt, she designed to 
have her ships in the Mediterranean carried into the Red Sea, over 
the isthmus between them, which is no more than thirty leagues 
broad; and afterwards to put all her trezgures on board those ships 
‘and others which she already had in that sea: but the Arabians 
who inhabited the coast having burnt all the slips she had there, 
she was obliged to abandon her design. 

Changing, therefore, her resolution, sie thought only of gaining 
Cesar, whom she looked upon as her conqueror, and to make him 
a sacrifice of Antony, whose misfortunes had rendered h'm indiffe- 
rent to her. Such was this princess’s disposition. Though she 
boved even to madness, she had still more ambition than love; and 
the crown being dearer to her.than her husband, she entertained 
thoughts of preserving it at the price of Antony’s life. Bat. con: 
cealing her sentiments from him, she persuaded -him to send am- 
bassadors to Cesar, to negotiate a treaty of peace with him. . She 
joined her ambassadors with his; but gave then» instructions te 
treat separately tor hersel& Cesar would not so much as see 
Antogy’s uindassadors. He dismissed Cleopatra’s with a faveur- _ 
able answer. [He passionately desired to make sure of her person 
and treasures; lier person to adorn his triumph, her treasures to 
enable him to discharge the debts he had contracted upon account 
of this war. Ho therefore gave -her reason to conceive great 
hopes, in casé she would sacrifice Antony to him. 

The latter, after his return from Livya, had retired into a country- 
house, which he had caused to be built expressly on the banks of 
the Nile, in order to enjoy the conversation of two of his friends, 
who had followed him thither. In his retirement it might have 
been expected, that he would hear with pleasure the wise discourses 
of those two philosophers. But as they could not banish trom his 
heart his love for Cleopatra, the sole cause of all his misfortunes, 

- that passion, which they hid only suspended, soon resumed its 
former empire. He returned to Alexandria, abandoned himself 
again to the charms and caresses of Cleopatra, and, with design 
to please her, sent deputies again to Cesar to demand life of him, 
upon the shameful conditions or passing it at Athexs as a private 
person; provided Cesar weuld assure Egypt to Cleopatra and her 
eluldren. ! 
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- This second deputation not haying met with a more favourab‘e 
‘Yeception than the former, Antony endeavoured to extinguish in 
‘himself the sense of his present misfortnnes, and the apprehension 
‘of those that threatened him, by abandoning himself mmoderately 
“to feasting and voluptuousness. Cleopatra and he regaled ‘one 
“another alternately, and strove with emulation to exceed each other 

in tho incredible magnificence of their banquets. 

The queen, however, who foresaw what might happen, collected 

all sorts of poisons, and to try which of them occasioned death 
with the least pain, she made the experiment of’ their virtues and 
strength upon criminals in the prisons condemned to die. Hating 
observed that the strongest: poisons caused death the soonest, but 
with great.torment, and that those which were gentle brought on 
an easy but slow death, she tried the biting of venomous creatures, 
and caused various kinds of serpents to be applied in her presence 

» ‘to different persons. She made these experiments every day, and 
discovered at length that the aspic was the only one that caused 
neither torture nor convulsions ; but merely throwing the persons 
bitten into an immediate heaviness and stupefaction, attended with. 
a light sweating upon the face and a numbness of all'the organs 
of sense, gently extinguished life; so that those in that condition 
were angry when any one awakened them, or endeavoured to make 
them rise, like people exceedingly sleepy. This was the poison 
‘she fixed upon. 

To dispel Antony's suspicions and subjects of complaint, she ap- 
plied herself with more than ordinary solicitude in caressing him. 
Though she celebrated her own birth-day with little solemnity, and 
suitable to her present condition, she kept that of Antony with a 
‘splendour and magnificence above what she had ever displayed 
‘before; ‘so that many of the guests who came poor to that feast. 
went rich from it. | 

Cesar, knowing how important it was to him not to leave his 

' victory imperfect, marched in the beginning of the spring into Sy- 
ria, and from thence sat down before Pelusium. He sent to sum- 
mon the governor to open the gates to him; and Seleucus, who 
commanded there for Cleopatra, having received seeret ordexs 
pon that head, surrendered the place without waiting a siege. 
‘The rumour of this treason spread im the city. Cléopatra, to clear 
herself of the accusation, put. the wife and children of Seleucus 
nto Antony’s hands, in order that he might revenge his treachery 
‘by putting them to death. What a monster was this princess! 
The most odious of vices were united in her person; an avowed 
disregard of modesty, breach of faith, injustice, cruelty, and, what 
‘rowns all the rest, the false exterior of a deceitful friendship, 
‘which covers a fixed design of delivering up to his enemy the per- 

‘fon she loads with the most tender caresses, and with marks of the 
“warmest and most sincere attachment. Such are the effects af 
ambition,;-which was her predominant vice. Big homie ty 
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Adjoining to the temple of Isis she had caused tombs and halla, 


to be erected, superb as well for their beauty and magnificence, as. 


their loftiness and extent. Thither she ordered her most precious. 
effects and moyeables to be carried; ‘gold, silver, jewels, ebony, 
ivory, and a large quantity of perfumes aud aromatic weod; as if 
she intended to raise a funeral pile, upon whicls she would consume 
herself with her treasures. Cesar, alarmed for the latter, and. 
apprehending lest her despair should induce her to burn them,. 
despatched every day some person to her, to give her great hopts: 
of the most kind and generous treatment, and nevertheless. ad- 
vanced towards the city by great marches. aise 
Upon arriving there, he encamped near the Hippodrome.. He, 
was in hopes of making himself master of the city soon, by means 
of the intelligence which he held with: Cleopatra, upen. which he 
relied no less than upon his army. te 
Anteny was ignorant of that primcess’s intrigues, and, being en- 
willing to believe what was told him of them, prepared for a geod 
defence: He made a vigorous sally; and aiter having severely 
handled the besiegers, and warmly pursued to the gates of their 
camp.a detachment of horse which had been sent egainst hin, he 


returned vietorious into the city. This was the last effort of ex- , 


piring valour; for, after this exploit, hie fortitude and sense of 


glery abandoned him, or were never after of any service to iim. 


nstead of making use of this advantage, and of applying himself 
seriously to his defence, by observing the motions af Cleopatra, 
who was betraying him, he came, completely symed as he was, te 


threw himself at her feet, and to kiss her hands. The whole palace~- 


of Alexandria iremediately resounded with acclamations, as if the 
siege had been raised ; and Cleopatra, who had no thoughts but of 
amusing Antony, ordered a magnificent feast to be prepared, at 
which they passed the rest of the day and part of the night. toge- 
ther. 

Early on the morrow, Antony resolved to attack Caesar by sew. 


and land. He drew up his land army upon some eminences: inthe 


city; and from thence kept his galleys in view, which were going 
out of the port in erder to charge thos¢ of Cresar.. He waited 
without making any motion, to see the success of that attack; but 


was much astonished when he saw Clecepatra’s admiral strike bis. 


flag when he came in view of Cesar’s, and surrender his whole fleet 
to him. 
This treason cpened Antony's eyes, and made him, when too 


jate, give credit to what his frends had tok him.ef the queen’e 


pert In this: extremity, he was. for signalizing himeelf by am ex-_ 
traordinary act of valour, capable, in his. epinian, of domg him. 


abuadance of honour. He sent to- challenge Cesar to a ange " 


— 


combat. Crsar made answer, that if Antony, was: weary af * 


there were other ways to die besides that. Antony. seeing himself. 


ridiculed by Cesar, and betrayed by Cleopatra, returned into» the 
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city, and was a moment after abandoned by all his cavalry. Seized 
with rage and despair, he then flew to the palace, with design ta 
avenge himself upon Cleopatra, but did not find hertkere. = 

That artful princess, who had foreseen what happened, to escape 
the rage of Antony, had retired into the quarter where stood the 
tombs of the kings of Egypt, which was fortified with strong walls, 
and the gates of which she had ordered to be closed. She cansed* 
Antony to be told that preferring an honourable death to a shatne- 
ful captivity, she had killed herself in the midst of her ancestors’ 
tombs, where she had also chosen her own sepulchre. Antony, 
too credulous, did not give himself time to examine a piece of 
news which he onght to have suspected after all Cleopatra’s other 
infidelities; and struck with the idea of her death, passed immedi- 
ately from excess of rage to the most violent transports of ericf, 
and thought only of following her to the graye. 

Having taken this furious resolution, he shut himself up in his 
apartment with @ slave; and having caused his armour to be taken 
off, he commanded him to plunge his dagger into his breast. But 
that slave, full of affection, respect, and fidelity, for his master, 
stabbed himself with it, and fell dead at his feet. Antony, looking - 
upon this action as an example for him to follow, thrust his*sword 
into his body, and fell upon the floor in a torrent of his blood, 
which he mingled with that of his slave. At that moment an officer 
of the queen’s guards came to Iet him know thet she was alive. He 
no sooner heard the name of Cleopatra. prenounced, than he opened 
his dying eyes: and being informed that she was not dead, he suf 
fered his wound to be dressed, and afterwards caused himself to 
be carried to the fort where she lad shut herself up. Cleopatra 
would not permit the gates to be opened to give him entrance, for 
fear of some surprise ; but she appeared at a high window, fronr 
whence she threw down chains an? cords. Antony was made fast 
to these, and Cleopatra, assisted by two women, who were the only 
persons she had brought with her into the tomb, drew himup. Neyer 
was there a more moving sight. Antony, a!l bathed in his blood, 
with death painted in his face, was dragged up in the air, turning 
his dying eyes, and extending his feeble hands towards Cleopatra, 
as if to conjure her to receive his last breath; whilst she, with her 
features distorted and her arms strained, pulled the cords with her 
whole strength; the people below, who could give her no farther 
aid, encouraging her with their cries. 

When she had drawn him up to her, and had laid him on a bed, 
she tore her clothes upon him; and beating her breast, and wiping 
the blood from his wound, with her face close to his, she called him 
her prince, her lord, her dearest spouse. Whilst she made these 
. mournful exclamations, she cut off Antony’s hair, according to the 

superstition of the Pagans, who believed that it gave relief to those: 
who died a violent death. os ae 
Antony, recovering his senses, ana seeing Cleopatra’s afflietion: 
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raid tu her, to comfort her, that he thought himself happy since he 
died in her arms; and thet, as to his defeat, he was not ashamed of” 
it, it being no disgrace for a Roman to be overcome by Romans. 
fle afterwards advised her to save her life and kingdom, provided. 
she could do so with honour; to be upon her guard againet the 
traitors of her own court, as well as the Romans in Cwsar’s train, 
and to trust only Proculeius. He expired with these words. 

The same moment Proculeius arrived from Cesar, who could 
not refrain from tears at the sad relation of what had passed, and 
at the sight of the sword still reeking with Antony’s blood, which 
was presented to him. He had particular orders to get Cleopatra 
into his hands, and to take her alive if possible. Thet princess re-_ 
fused to surrender herself to him. She had, howeyer, a conyersa- 
_tion with him, without letting him enter the tomb. He only came 
close to the gates, which were well fastened, but gave passage for. 

the yoice through cracks. They talked a considerable time toge- 
ther, during which she continually asked the kingdom for her 
children; whilst he exhorted her to hope the best, and pressed her 
to confide all her interests to Cesar. 9 
“After having considered the place well, he went to make’ his 
report to Cwsar, who immediately sent Gallus to talk again with 
her. Gallus went to the gates as Proculeius had dene, and spoke 
like him through the crevices, protracting the conversation on pur- 
pose. Inthe meanwhile Proculeius brought a ladder to the wall, 
entered. the tomb by the same window through which she and her’ 
women had drawn up Antony, and followed by two officers who 
‘were with him, went down to the gate where che was speaking to. 
Gallus. One of the two women. who were shut up with her, seeing 
him come, cried out, quite out of her senses with fear and surprise, 
“O unfortunate Cleopatra, you are taken!” Cleopatra turned her 
head, saw Proculeius, and would have stabbed herself with adag~ 
ger, which she always carried at her girdle. But Proculeivs rap 
nimbly to her, took her in his arms, and said to her,“ You wreng * 
yourself and Cesar too, in depriving him of so grateful an occasion 
of showing his goodness and clemency.” At the same time’ he © 
forced the dagger out of her hands, and shook her robes, lest she ” 
should have concealed poison in them. se 
Cesar sent one of his freedmen, named Epaphroditus, with orders” 
to guard her carefully, to prevent her making any attempt upén 
herself, and to behave to her at the’same time with all the attention 
and complaisance she could desire; he likewise instructed Proculeius 
to ask the queen what she desired of him. ein J 
Cesar afterwards prepared to enter Alexandria, the conquest of 
which there were no longer any to dispute with him. He found the 
gates of it open, and all the inhabitants in extreme consternation, 
not knowing what they had to hope or fear. He entered the city, 
“conversing with the philosopher Arins, upon whom he leaned with; 
air of familiarity; to testify publicly the regard he had for him. 
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: Fa arrived at the palace, he ascendec a tribunal, which he or. 
de a8 be erected there; and, seeing the whole people prostrate 
upon the ground, he commanded them to rise. He then told them, 
that he pardoned them for three reasons: the first, upon the account — 
of Alexander their founder; the second, for the beauty of their city. 
and the third, for the sake of Arius, one of their citizens, whose - 
rperit and knowledge he esteemed. g iv 

Proculeius, in the meantime, acquitted himself of Ins commission 
to the queen, who a: first asked nothing of Caesar but his pexmission. 
to bury Antony, which was granted her without difficulty. She 
spared no cost to render his interment magmificent, according to the 
eustom.of Egypt. She caused his body to be embalmed with. the 
most exquisite perfumes of the Hast, and placed it amongst the tombs: 

“of the kings of Eyypt. 

Cesar did not think proper to see Cleopatra in the first days. of 
her mourning: but, when he believed he might do it with decency,. 
he was introduced inte her chamber, after having asked her per- 
mission; being desirous to conceal his designs under the regard he _- 
professed for her, She was laid upon a little bed, in a very simple, 
and neglected manner. When he entered her chamber, though.siie 
had nothing on but a single tunic, sue rose immediately, and went, 
to throw herself at his feet, horribly distigured, her lair loose and 
disordered, her visage wild aud haggard, ler voice faltering, Ler 
eyes almost dissolved by excessive weeping, and her bosom covered. 
with wounds and bruises. That uatural grace and lofty mien which 
were inspired by her beauty, were, however, not wholly extinct; 
aud notwithstanding the deplorable cordition to which ske was. re-_ 
‘duced, even through that depth of grief aud dejection, as from #« 
dark cloud, shot forth keen glances, aad a kind of radiance whic 
brightened inher looks, and in every movement of her countenance: - 
Though she was alinost dying, she did not despair of inspiring, that. 
young victor with love, as she had formerly done Caesar and An- 
tony. — 

‘The chamber where she received him was fuil ef the: portraita-of, 
Julius Cesar. ‘“ My lord,’ said she to him, pointing to these pic- 
tures, “ behold those images of him who adopted yeu his successor 

» in the Roman empire, and to whem Lam indebted for my crown.” | 
‘Then taking letters out of her bosom, which she had concealed m 
' it, * See algo,” said she, kissing them, “ the dear testimonies, of his 
Jove.” She afterwards read some of the most tender of them, com-< 
menting upon them, at proper intervals, with moving exclamations, 
and passionate glances, but she empleyed those arts with no sue- 
cess; for, whether her charias had no longer the: power tliey had:in 
-her yguth, or that ambition. was Cesar’s ruling passiom, hedid not 
seem affected with either her person or conversation; contentiag; 
himself with exhorting her to take courage, and assuring her of his: 
good intentions. She wae far from: not discerning thet coldnens, 
trom: which she preseged:no goed; but dissemblingsher conecra,amd 
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changing the discourse, she thanked him for the compliments Pro-. 
_ ¢tieius had made her in his name, and which he had thought fit to 
‘atin person. She added, that in return she would deliver to. 
all the treasures of the kings of Egypt. And in fact, she put 
an inventory into his hands of all her moveables, jewels, and reye- 
nies. And as Seleucus, one of her treasurers, who was. present, 
reproached her with not declaring the whole, and with having con- 
cealed part of her most valuable effects; incensed at so great an. 
insult, she rose up, ran to him, and gave him several blows in the. 
face. ‘Then turning towards Cwsar, “ Is it not a horrible thing,” _ 
said she to him, “that while you have not disdained to visit me, and _ 
have thought fit to console me in the sad condition in which I new > 
ami, my own domestics should accuse me before you of retaining , 
some women's jewels, not to adorn a wretch like myself, but as a 
slight present to your sister Octavia, and your wife Livia; that their 
protection may induce you to afford a more favourable treatment 
to an unfortunate princess?” 3 
-Cwsar was exceedingly pleased to hear her talk in that manner,, 
not doubting but the love of life inspired her with such language 
Ge told her she might dispose as she pleased of the jewels she had 
reserved; and after having assured her that he would treat her with 
tore generosity and magnificence than she could venture to hope, 
See aging that he had deecived her, and was deceived: 
iself. 7 . 
ves doubting but Cesar intended to make her serve as an.orna-— 
tnent to his triumph, she had no other thoughts than to avoid that. 
shame by dying. She well knew that she was observed by the 
ring who had been assigned her, who, under colour of doing her 
onour, followed her every where; and besides that, her time was 
short, Cxsar’s departure. approaching. ‘The better, therefore, to 
cajole him, she sent to desire that she miglit go to pay her last duty 
at the tomb of Antony and take her leave of him. Cesar having 
— her that permission, she went thither accordingly to bathe 
hat tomb with her tears, and to assure Antony, to whom she ad- 
ressed her discourse as if he had been present before her eyes, that 
e would soon give hin a more certain proof of her affection. 
After that fatal protestation, which she accompanied with sighs »* 
id tears, she caused the temb to be cevered with flowers, and re- 
turned.to her chamber. She then went into a bath, and from the 
Dath to table, having ordered it to be served magnificently. When 
she arose from table, she wrote a letter to Casar;, and having maae 
ail quit her chamber except her two.women, she shut the door, sat 
down upon a couch, and asked for a basket of fizs, which a peasant. 
had lately brought. She placed it by her, and a moment after laid 
down as if she had fallen asleep. But that was the effect of the 
aspic, which was concealed amongst the fruit, and had stung her — 
ut the arm, which she had held to it. The poison immediately 
communicated itself to the heart, and killed her without pain, or 
VOL. Viile 0 
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being perceived by any body. The guards had orders to let nothing 
psse without a strict examination; but the disguised peasant, who 
was one of the queen’s faithful servants, played his part so well, and 
there scemed so little appearance of deceit in a basket of figs, that 
the guards suffered him to enter. Thus all Cesar’s precautions 
_ Were ineffectua). | 

He did not doubt Cleopatra’s resolution, after having read the 
etter she had written to him,to desire that he would suffer her 
body to be laid in the same tomb with that of Antony; and he in- 
santly despatched two officers to prevent it. But, notwithstanding 
al} the haste they could make, they found her dead. 

That princess was too haughty and too much above the vulgar, 
to suffer herself’ to be led in triumph at the wheels of the victor’s 
chariot.* Determined to die, and thence become capable of the 
fiercest resolutions, she saw with a tearless and steadfast eye the 
mortal venom of the aspic glide into her veins. i 

Bhe died at thirty-nine years of age, of which she had reigned 
twenty-two from the death of her father. The statues of Antony 
were thrown down, and those. of Cleopatra remained as they were}. 
Archibius, who had long been in her service, having given Cesar 
1000 talents that they might not be treated as Antony's had been. 

After Cleopatra’s death, Egypt was reduced into a province of 
the Roman empire, and governed by a prefect sent thither from 
Rome. The reign of the Ptolemies in Kgypt, if we date its com- 
mencement from the death of Alexander the Great, had continued - 
293 years, from the year of the world 3681 to 3974. ay 


* Ausa et jacentem visere regian 
Vultu sereno, fortis et asperas 
‘Tractare serpentes, ut atrum 
Corpore combiberet venenum 
Deliberati morte ferocior ; 
£evis Liburnis scilicet invidens 
Privata deduci superbo 
Nou humilis mulier triumpho, 
Hor. Od. xxxvii. 
Not the dark palace of the realms below 
Can awe the furious purpose of her soul ; 
Calinly she looks from her superior wo, 
‘ ‘Phat can both death and fear control! 
Provokes the serpent’s sting, his rage disdains, 
And joys io feel his poison in her veins, 
Inyidious to the victor’s fancied pride, 
She will not for her own descend, 
Disgrac'd a vulgar captive hy his side, kK 
His pompous triumph to attend ; 
But fiercely flies to death, and bids her sorrows end. 
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We have geen hitherto, without speaking of the first and ancient 
kingdom of Egypt, and of some states separate, and in a manner 
entirely distinct from the rest, three great successive empires, 
founded on the ruins of each other, subsist during a long series of 
ages, and at length entirely disappear; the empire of the Babylo- 
nians, the empire of the Medes and Persians, and the empire of the: 
Macedonians and the Grecian princes, successors of Alexander the: 
Great. A fourth empire still remains, that of the Romans, which 
having already swallowed up most of those which have preceded it, 
will extend its conquests, and, after having subjected all to its power 
by force of arms, will be itself torn, in a manner, into diffetent pieces, 
and, by being so dismembered, make way for the establishment of 
almost all the kingdoms which now divide Europe, Asia, and Africa. — 
Behold here, to speak properly, a picture on a small scale of the 
duration of all ages; of the glory and power of all the empires of 
the world; in a word, of all that is most splendid and most capable 
of exciting admiration in human greatness! Every excellence, by 
a happy concurrence, is here found assembled; the fire of genius, 
delicacy of taste,accompanied by solid judgment; uncommon powers 
of eloquence, carried to the highest degree of perfection, without 
departing from nature and truth; the glory of arms, with that of 
arts and sciences; valour in conquering, and ability in government. 
What a multitude of great men of every kind does it not present to 
our view! What powerful, what glorious kings! What great cap- 
tains! What famous conquerors! What wise magistrates! What 
Jearned philosophers! What admirable legislatore! We are trans- 
ported with beholding-in certain ages and countries, who appear to. 
possess them as privileges peculiar to themselves, an ardent zeal for 
justice, a passionate love for their country, a noble disinterested- 
ness, 2 generous contempt of riches, and an esteem for poverty, 
which astonish and amaze us, so much do they appear above the: 
power of human nature. 

In this manner we think and judge. But, whilst we are in ad- 


miration and ecstacy at the view of so many shining virtues, the 
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Supreme Judge, who can alone truly estimate all things, sees no- 
thing in them but littleness, meanness, vanity, and pride; and whilst 
mankind are anxiously busied in perpetuating the power of their 
families, in founding kingdoms, and, if that were possible, rendering 
them eternal, God, from his throne on high, overthrows all their 
projects, and makes even their ambition the means of executing his 
purposes, infinitely superior to our understandings. He alone knows 
his operations and designs. All ages are present to him; “ He 
seeth from everlasting to everlasting:’”* He has assigned to all 
empires their fate and duration. In all the different revolutions 
which we have seen, nothing has come to pass by chance. We 
know that under the image of that statue which Nebuchadnezzar 
saw, of an enoymous height and terrible aspect, whose head .was of 
gold, the breast and arms of silver, the belly and thighs of brass, 
and the legs of iron mixed with clay, God thought fit to represent 
the four great empires, uniting in them, as we have seen in the 


course of this. history, all that is splendid, grand, formidable, and — 


powerful: And of what has the Almighty occasion for overthrow- 
ing this immense colossus? “ A‘small stone was cut out without 
hands,+ which smote the image upon his feet, that were of iron and 
clay, and brake them to pieces. ‘Then was the ivon, the clay, the 
brass, the silver, and the gold, broken to pieces together, and be- 
came ‘like the chaff of the summer thrashing-floors, and the wind 
_ carried them away,that no place was found for them; and the stone 
_that smote the image became a great mountain,and filled the whola 
earth.” Pelr yok 
We see with our own eyes the accomplishment of this admirable 
prophecy of Danicl, at least in part. Jesus Christ, who came down 
trom heaven to clothe himself with flesh and blood in the sacred 
womb of the blessed Virgin, withoat the participation of man, 1s the 
small stone that came from the mountain without human aid. The 
orevailing characteristics of his person, of his relations, his appear- 
ance, lis manner of teaching, his disciples; in a word, of every thing 
that relates to him, were, simplicity, poverty, and humility; which 
were so extreme, that they concealed from the eyes of the proud 
Jews thé divine lustre ef his miracles, how shining scever it was,. 
and from the sight of the devil himself, penetrating and attentive ax 
he was, the evident proofs of his divinity. 
Notwithstanding that seeming weakness, and even meanness, 


- Jesus Cunist will certainly conquer the whole universe. It ia 


under this idea that a prophet represents him to us; “ He went forth 
conquering and to conquer.”{ His work and mission are, “ to set 
ap a kingdom for his Father, which shall never be destroyed; and 
the kingdom which shall not be left to other people ;” like those of 
which we have seen the history ;. “ but it shall break im pieces and 
consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand for ever.’ | 


* Eeclus. xxxiz. 20. t Dan. if 34, 25. t Apoc. vi. 2 
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The power granted to Jesus Cunist, the founder of this empire, 
is without bounds, measure, or end. The kings, who glory so much 
in their might, have nothing which approaches in the slightest de- 
gree to that of Jesus Cunisr. They do not reign over the will of 
man, Which is real dominion. Their subjects can think as they 
please independently of them. There are an infinitude of particular 
actions done without their order, and which escape their knowledge 
as well as their power. Their designs often miscarry and come to 
nothing, even during their ewn lives. At least all their greatness 
vanishes and perishes with them. But with Jesus Curist it is quite ~ 
otherwise. ‘ All power is given unto him in heaven aiid in earth. 
He exercises it principally upon the hearts and minds of men. No- 
thing is one without his order or permission. Every thing is dis- 
posed by his wisdom and power. Every thing co-operates, directly 
or indirectly, to the accomplishment of’ his designs. 

Whilst all things are in motion and fluctuate upon earth; whilst . 
states and empires pass away with incredible rapidity, and the 
human race, vainly employed with these outward appearances, are 
also drawn in by the same torrent, almost without perceiving: it; 
there passes in secret an order and disposition of things unknown 
and invisible, which,, however, determines our fate to all eternity. 
‘The duration of ages has no other end than the formation of the 
company of the elect, which augments and tends daily towards per- 
fection. When it shall have received its final accomplishment by 
the death of the last of the elect, “Then cometh the end,t when 
Jesus Cnrisr shal] have delivered up the kingdom to Gop, even the 
FParuer: when he shall have put down all rule, and all authority, 
and power.” Gop grant thatave may all have our share in that 
blessed kingdom, whose law is truth, whose King is love, and whose 
guration is eternity! Fiat, Fiat. 


Matt. xxvill. 18 {1 Cor. xv. 24. 
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Canonotoar is the knowledge of the just computation of time. It 
hows to what year the events related in history are to be referred. 
The years used for measuring the duration of time are either Solar 
or Lunar. 

The Solar year is that space of time which elapses between one 
equinox and another of the_same denomination the next year: foe 
instance, from the vernal equinox to the vernal equinox following, 
which contains 365 days, five heurs, and forty-nine minutes. . 

The Lunar year is composed of twelve Lunar months, each ef 
_ which consists of twenty-nine days, twelve hours, and forty-four mi- 

mutes, that make in all 354 days, cight hours, and forty-eight minutes. 

Both of these years are called Astronomical, to distinguish them 
from that in common use, which is termed Civil or Political. 

Though all nations may not agree with one another in the manner 
of determining their years, some regulating them by the motion of the 
sun, and others by that of the moon, they, however, renerally use the 


solar year in chronology. It seems at first, that as the lunar years are. 


shorter than the solar, that inequality should produce some error im 
e@hronelogical calculations. But itis to be observed, that the nations 
who used lunar years, added a certain number of intcrcalary days te 
make thetn agree with the sclar: which makes them correspond with 
each other; or at least, if (here be any difference, it may be neglected, 
when the question is only to determine the year in which a fact hap- 
pened. 

In Chronology there ave certain times distinguished by some greag 
event, to whiich all the rest are referred. These are called Epooks, 
from a Greek word,* which signifies to stop, because we stop there 
to consider, as from a resting place, all that has happened before o¢ 
after, and by that means to avoid anaclironisms, that is to say, these 
errors which induce confusion of times. S 

The choice of the events which are to serve as epochs, is arbitrary ¢ 
and a writer of history may take such as best suit his plan. 

When we begin to compute years from one of these points distine 
guished by a considerable event, the enumeration and series of such 
years is called an Era. There are almvust as many eras as there hare 
been different nations. The principal, and tose most in use, are that 
of the Creation of the World, of the Birth of Jesus Christ, of the Olym- 
piads, and of the Building of Rome. Imade use only of the two most 
famous, that is to say, that of the World, and that of Jesus Christ. 

Every body knows, that the Olympiads derived their origin from 
the Olympic games, which were celebrated in Peloponnesus, near the 
city of Olympta. These games were so solemn, that Greece made 


* 


© 'Ewozi. 


* 
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them her epoch for computing her years. By a Olympia ismeant 
_ the space of four years complete, which is the time that elapsed be- 


_ tween one celebratton of the games and another, ‘The first used by 
chronologers begins, according to Usher, in the summer of the year 
of the world 3228, before Christ 776; When the time in which an 
event happened is reckoned by Olympiads, authors say, the first, 

_ ‘second, or third, &e. year of such an Olympiad: which being once 

Known, it is easy'to find the year of the world to which the same fact 
‘¥s'to be referred: and in like manner, when the year of the world is 
known, it is easy to find that of the Olympiad which agrees with it 

~ Rome was built, necording to Varro’s Chronology, in the year of 
‘the world 3251, and ‘the 753d before Jesus Christ. Cato dates the 

- foundation of that city two years later, in the year of the world 3258,, 

- before Jesus Christ 751. I shall follow the epinion of the latter in 
‘my Roman history. he years reckoned from this epoch are called 
indifferently years of Rome, or years from the foundation of the city- 
* The Julian period is also a famous era in chronology, used prinoi- 

“pally for reckoning the years before Christ. I am going to explain, 
in a few words, wherein this period consists, and its use: but first 1 

in eae the reader an idea of the three cycles of which it is com- 
“posed. . . 

"By the word cyele, is understood the revolution of a certain number 

“of years. . pe sale Bowes’ «. 

The Solar cycle is a term of twenty-eight years, which includes al? 

“the variations that the Sundays and days of the week admit: that is to. 

‘say, at the end of twenty-eight years the first seven letters of the 

“alphabet, which are used in the calendar for noting the day of the 

-week, and which are called Dominieal lctters, return in the same 
‘order in which they were at first. To understand what I have now 
said, it must be observed, that if the year had only fifty-two weeks,, 
there would be no change in the order of the Dominical letters. But 
as it has a day more, and two in leap-year, that produces some va- 
riations, which are all included.in the space of twenty-eight years, of, 
which the solar cycle consists. j 

he Lunar cycle, called also the Golden Number, is the revolution 
of nineteen years, at the end-of which the moon returns, within an 

‘hour and a half, to the same point with the stm, and begins its lwna- 
tions again in the same order as at first. "We are indebted for the 
invention of this cycle to Meto, a famous Athenian astronomer. Be- 

“fore the invention of the epacts, it was used for’marking the days of 

‘the new moon in the calendar. hae 

Besides these two eyctes, chronologers admit a third also, called: . 
YIndiction. This is a revolution of fifteen years, of which the first ia. 
‘ealled the first indiction, the second the second indiction, and 30 on to 
= fifteenth, after which they begin again to count the first indiction,. 
‘Ke. 

The first indiction is generally supposed to have begun three years. 
‘before the birth of Christ. , 

If these three cycles, that is to say, 28, 19, and 15, are multiplied 
by each other, the product will be 7980, which is what is called the 
Julian period. 


ae 
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. One of the yerties of this period, is, to give the three character- 

_ astic cycles of each year, that is to say, the current year of each of the 
three cycles: for example, every body knows that the vulgar era. 
commences at the year 4714 of the Jukan period. If that number be 
divided by 28, what remains* after the division shows the solar cycle: 
of that year. In the same manner the lunar cycle and the indictiom 
may be feund. It is demonstrated, that the three numbers which 
express these three cycles cannot be found again in the same order in: 
any other year of the Julian period. tis the same in respect to the 
cycles of other years. 

If we trace this period back to its first year, that is to say, to the: 
year when the three cycles, of which it is composed, began, we shalk 
find it precede the creation of the world 710 years: supposing the 
creation to precede the vulgar era only 4004 years. . : 

This period is called Julian, because it is made to agree with the 
years of Julius Czsar. Scaliger invented it to reconcile the systems. 
that divided chronologers concerning the length of time elapsed since 
the beginning of the world. ‘There are some who believe that only 
4004 years of the world are te be reckoned before Jesus Christ. Others 
give more extent to that space, and augment the number of years of 
which it consists. These variations disappear when the Julian period 
is used, for every body agrees in respect to the year in which that 
began, and there is nobody who does not allow, that the first year of 
the vulgar era falls in with the 4714th of that period. Thus in the 
Julian period there are two fixed points, which unite all systems, and 
reconcile all chronologers. nat 

It is easy to find the year of the Julian period, that answers to any 
year whatsoever of the vulgar era of the world. For.as the beginning” 
of the Julien period precedes that era 710 years, by adding that num~ 
ber to the year proposed of the era of the world, we have the year of 
the Julian period that answers to it. For instance, we know that the 
battle of Arbela was fought in the year of the world 3673. If to that 
number we add 710, it will be 4883, which number expresses the year 
of the Julian period to which the battle of Arbela is to be referred, 

The reader knows that hitherto I have not entered into chronologi- 
cal discussions, and undoubtedly does not expect that I should do so 
now. I shall generally follow Usher, whom J have chosen for my guide: 
in this subject. 

, eran ALN CART 


THE TABLE. 


4 ASSYRIANS. , 
Nimrod, founder of the first empire ofthe Arsyrians. E 
Ninus, the son of Nimrod. y 


Semiramis. She reigned forty-two years. 
Ninyas. 


The history of the successors of Ninyas for thirty generations, excepy 
of Phul and Sardanapalus, is unknown. : 
*\ say, what remains, and not the quotient, as some authors do; for the quotient: 

expresses the number of cycles, elapsed since the beginning of the period, and whss 

remains after the division shows the year of the current cycle, 
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1510 
1491 


M474 


1437 


1376 
1294 


1234 


1204 


aye Decrein, fest hing. at ‘ 
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The Shepherd-kings seize Lowel Y 


Egypt. They reign 260 years. 


Alrvaham enters Egypt, where Sa- 
rah is in great danger from one o 
the Shepherd-kings. 


Foundation ef the kingdom of Ar 
gos. Deluge ef Ogyges in Attica. 
Thethmesis expels the Shepherd- 
itiags and reigns in Lower Egypt. 
Joseph is carried into Egypt, and 
sold to Potiphar. 
Jacob goes into Egypt with his 
family. 
Datta Biawouin begins to reign :. 
in Egypt. He perxsecutes the Iarael- 
ites 


: Cecrops conducts a colony from} Foundation of the kingdom of 
Egypt, and founds the kingdom of |Athens by Cecrops. He institutes 
Athens. the Areopagus. 

Under Cranaus, successor of Ce 

rops, happens Deucalion’s flood. 

Foundation of the kingdom o 
Lacedemonia, of which Lelex is 
% first king. 

Amenophis, the eldest son of Ra- 
meses, succeeds him. 

The Israelites quit Egypt. Ame- 
nophis is swallowed up in the Red 
Sea. Sesostris his son succeeds him. 
He divides Egypt into thirty nomes, 
or districts, renders Ethiopia tribu- 
tary, conquers Asia, and subjects the 
Scythians as far/as the Tanais. On 
his return into Egypt he kills himaelf, 


after a reign of 33 years, 
in 3 Danaus, brother of Sesostris, leav 


Egypt, and retires into the Pelopon- 
nesus, where he makes himself maz 
ter of Argos. 

Perseus, the fifth of Danaus’s suc 
cessors, having unfortunately killed 
his grandfather, abandons Argos, 
and founds the Kingdom of Mycene.} 

Sisyphus, the son of /Eolus, mak 
himself master of Corinth. 

The descendants of Sisyphus ar 
driven out of Corinth by the Her: 
clide. 

Aigeus, the son of Pandion, kin 
of Attica. ‘The expedition of th 
Argonauts is dated in the reign o 
this prince. 
Proteus. In his reign Parls om The Heraclide make themselv: 


Pherou succecds Sesostris. : 


driven ints Egypt on his returm telmasters of Peloponnesus; fro 
‘Trey with Helen. whence they are obliged to retir 
Rhampsinit. soon after. 


Cheops. - 


Poundetion of the kingdom of Sio} 


GREKOR. 


six preceding reigna were 1 
years in duration; bum it is hard te 


§ clea reign together. 
: Institution ef the Archongs 
Medon, the eon of Cod 
ig the first. 
Cadmus builds the city of Thebes 
nd makes i¢ the seat of bis govern-¢ 
ment. : iF 
Pharaoh king of Fgypt givea his 
aughter in marriage to Solomon. 


d conquers Judea. 

Zava king of Egypt makes w 

ith Asa king of Judah. 

Anysis. In hia reign, Sabacua 
king of Fthicpia, makes himaclf 
master of Egypt, reigna there fifty 
years; after which he retires, anc: 
leaves the kingdom to Anyeis. ; 

Lycurgus. i 

Homer. iiesiod lived about they 
same tine. - 4 

Caranus founda the kingdone of} 
Macedonia, ; 

Beginning of the common era off. 
the Olympiads. a 


I return to the chronology of the Assyrrans, wick I discontinucd, be-| 

ause from Ninyas down ta this time, nothing is knewn of their history. 

Se ERE CAE SRR at ES LESS ENS es 
ASAVRIANS. 


Phul. ‘This is the king of Nineveh, wie repented upon Jonah's 
preaching. an 
Sardanapalus, the last king of the first empire of the Assyrians. Afterg 
a reign of twenty years, he burns himself in kia palace. 
The fisst empire of the Assyrians, which ended at the death of Sar- 
danapalus, had subsisted more than $450 years. Out of its ruins three 
: that of the Assyrians of Babylon; that of the Aa- 


Helesis, Arbaces 
or Nabo- |Pileser. Injexercises 
vaASEA. the cighth {the sove- ‘ 
Firet warThe Serip-lyvear of histeciga au- The He-g 
between fiarecala freign he — [thority ractide 
he Mesze Jhim Baia-.(aids Aliay,lover the [possessed 
nieng and jdan. king of Ju-{Mades, ihe king- 
Lacede- dah, and {without ta-jdom of 
menlans. makes king upon {Lydia 506 
tcontimier ~ isgell? ‘ hii He tijyoars, Ai-# 
20 years. inaster of {de of king. |yon wag 
Lope Syria, and the first 


(ewes 


He sentam- 
assadors to 
Hezekiah, 
to congratu- 
late him 
upon the re- 
covery of 
his health. 
Nothing is 
known of 
the other 
kings who 
reigned in 
Babylon. 


dah. 


Salama- 
nasar. In 
the eighth 
year of hi 
reign he 
took Sama- 
ria, and 
carried 
away the 
people into 
captivity. 


king of the 


Medes, 


little known}. 


before Can-®, - 


daules, A 
Candaules ¢ 
(A. C. 735.1% 


Gygex. — 
He puts «fh 
Candauies | 
to death, — 
and reigns | 
in his steaii.} 


Dexth of §- 


jGyges. 


Atdys hisg 
son suc- 
ceeds him. | 
In his. reig 
of 49 years, 
the Cimmeé-#, 
rians made f 
themselves 
masters of # 
Sardis. 
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¥ sd Baas 28 Grexce. | Basyion. | NINEVEH. 
—- He 


: naseeh in 
Aze chains, an 

us after a 
of 29 

ear. 


Basyion & NingvEn. 


Saosduchin, or Nabu- 

odonosor I. The 12th} Death of 
year of his reign he de-|Dejoces, 
feate Phraortes, king of |Phraortes 
the Medes, and takes|succeeds 

@® \Echatana. It was after/him. 

this expedition that 
made Holophernes be- 
siege Bethulia. 

Death of Nabuchodo- 

Tyrtus, ajnosor. Saracus, called 


é 
S2888 


Assyriany, - 
and attacks 
Nineveh, 
the siege of 
which he is 
obliged to 
abandon by 
a sudden, 
irruption of 
the Sey- 
thians into 
his do- 
minions. 


3380 | 624 Draco, le} Destruction of Nine-| Cyaxares g 
3285 | 619 islator of jveh. From thenceforth|joins his Alyattes, 8 
3388 | 616 | Nechao. |Athens. Babylon was the capital/forces with} He con-& 


In the 7th of the Assyrian empire. |thosecfNa-|tinues the — 
year of his |. B ~——~|bopolassar, jsiege of Mi- 
reign he de- oe ehh takes Nine-lletus, which 
3397 | 607 /feats the Nabopolassar associates|vyeh, and {had been 
king of As his son Nabuchodonosor|puts Sara- |carried on 
syria, and in the empire, and sends|cus its king|six years by} 
seizes part him at the head of anjto death. {his father, _ 
of his do- » army to reconquer the}, and puts a 
minions. countries taken fromhim end to it six 
He reigned by Nechao. years after, # 
16 years. by conclud-§ 
3898 | 606 Jerusalem taken by ing & peace 
Nabuchodonosor. He with the he-+ 
transports a great num- sieged. 
ber of Jews to Babylon, the same 
and amongst them the prince’s | 
prophet Daniel. reign there — 
The Captivity begins was a war 
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tora his carrying awa 
he Jews to Babylon. 


Akeus, 


from whon gives his” 
the Alcaic daughter in}Alyattes 


verses tak 


marriage to 
their name. 


Nabuchodonoesor’s 
lieutenants, after having|Cyrug, 
ravaged Judea, block-} Death of 
ade Jerusalem, and put)/Cyaxarea. 
king Jehoiakimtodeath.| Astyages 
About the end of thejhis son zuc 
same year, Nabuchodo-|ceeds him. 
hosor repairs in person|[fe reigns 
to Jerusalem, makesjyeara, 
himself master of it, and 

appoints Zedekiah king 

instead of Jehoiachin, 

whom he carries into 

captivity. 

Nabuchodonosor de-| Cyrus goes 
stroys Jerusalem, andj|for the first 
armies away Zedekiah|time into 
captive to Babylon. At}Media, to 
his return into his do-jzee his 
minions, he causes thejgrazlfathe: 
three young Hebrews to} Astyages. 
he thrown into the fur-}/He remains 
nace. three years’ 
with him. 


Nabuchodonosor 
makes himself master of 
Tye, after a siege of 13 


Nabuchodonosor’s se- 
cond dream interpreted 
by Daniel. - 
Nabuchodonagor re- 
jduced to the condition 
Thespia lof beasts during seven 
reforns years; after which he 
tragedy. reigns again one year. 
Pythagoras | Gvil-Mercdach hia gon 
lived avoutisnceeeds him. He reigng 
this time. fonty 2 years. 
Simonides;; Neriglissor. Hemakes} Death of | Zz 
ithecelcbrat-steat preparations for|Astyages. fin his 
ed poet. War against the Medes,| Cyaxaresjand was in 
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Baarton. » Mepta. Lym. 


and calla in Caesug tesucceeds this court at 
hia aid. him,known/the game 
in #eriptureitime with 
under the {Selon. 
name of 
Darius the 
‘ Mede. 
3445 | S59 Pisistra- _ Cyrus re 
wa makeg turns into 
himself Media for 
master of " the second 
Athens. time, ia or- 
der to assis 
hig uncle in 
the war ; 
With the - ' 
Babyioni- 


Laborosoarchod. He 
feigna only 9 months. 


Neriglissor 


ig slain. 
3449 | 555 Labynit, called in| Aboutthis) | 
3456 | 548 Scripture, Belshazzar, {time the Battle of 
3460 | 544 Hipponax, i 
author of 2 


the daugh- |Creesug and 
terofhis |Cyrus, fol- 
uncle Cy-. llowed by 
laxares may|the taking 
be dated. — |of Sardis by 


weazon. 

Heraclitus, 
chief of the 
et whicl 


the verge * | 


bears his the latter. 

name. End of the 
3464 | 540 \ Bith of kingdom of 
3406 | 533 ¥schylus. | Labynitiskillod atthe) Cyrus Lydia, 

{Ctesiphon, |takingof Babylon. The! makes him- 

lor Cherej- jdeath of that prince puts!self master 

Ishron, a = janend tothe babylonianjof Babylon 

Icelebrated — t es which ae 

A larchitect with that of the Medes. , 
3463 | 536 lamous c3- _ Death of if 
: loecially for Cyaxares. 


huilding the 
temple of 
Dians of 
epAesus. 


Persian Empire. 

After the decth of Cucrares end Cambyses, Cy- 
rus, who succeeded both in their dominions,® 
united the empire of the Medes with those of thes 
Babylonians and Persians; end of the threee 
formed a fourth, under the naire of the Empt 
of the Persians, which subsisted 206 years. 


— 


EMPIRE OF THE PERSIANS. 


Cyrus. The first year of his relgn he permite 
the Jewa to retugn inte Judea. { 


. 4 
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Daniel’s vision concerning the succession of the 
kings of Persia. 
Cyrus dies on a journey which he_makes into 
Persia, afier having reigned seven’ years aloue, 
Death of and thirty from his setting out from Persia at the} e 
Psamme-|Pisistratus, |bead of an army to aid Cyaxares. 
nitus. He |Hippias hi isbaerg & y his son succeeds him. The fo : 
reigns only SOR suc- ar of his reign he attacks Egypt, and reunite 
ceeds him. rt to the empire of the Persians. 
Unsuccessful expedition of Cambyses aga 
the Ethiopians. 


Cambyses puts Meroe, who was both his sister§ 


and wife, to death. 

It was about this time that Oretas, one of the 
Satrape of Cambyses, made himself master of the 
island of Samos, “and caused Polycrates, the ty-j 
rant of it, to be put to death. 

Death of Cambyses. Smerdis the Magian, whe! 
had mounted the throne before the death of Cam- 
byses, succeeds him. He reigns only seven) 
months. 

Darius, son of Hystaspes. 

Edict of Darius in favour of the Jews, wherein 
that of Cyrus is confirmed. It is believed, that 
what is related in the history of Esther happene ( 
some time after the publication of this edict. 

Babylon revolts against Darius, and is taken 
afier a siege of twenty months. 

Miltiades Expedition of Darius against the b cial thians, 


oes to settle 
in the Cher- 


sOnesus. 
The Pisi-| Darius penetrates into India, and reduces a 
stratide arejthat great country into subjection. 
obliged to 
abandon 
Attica. 


"|The Histery of the Greeks from henceforth will be intermixed and almos 


confounded with that of the Persiansy for which reason I shall separ ate® 


their chronology no farther. 


ce —— —— ew ae 


PERSIANS AND GREEKS. 


The Persiana form the siege of the capital of the istand of paxnn, and 
are obliged to raise it in six Toonthsr 


Atistagorus, governor of Miletus, revolts from Darius, and brings the 


fonians and Athenians into his measures, 
The Tonians make themselves masters of Sardis, and burn it. 


The Persians defeat the Ionians in a sea-fight before the island of Lades,§ 


and make themselves masters of Miletus. 
Zéschylus. 


Darius sends Gobrias his son-in-law at the head of an army to attack 


Greece. 

Anacreon. 

Darius takes the command of his armies from Gobrias, and gives it to: 
Datis and Artaphernes, 

Battle of Marathon. 

Unfortunate end of Miltiades. 

Death of Darius Hystaspes. Xerxes his.son succeeds him. 

Birth of the historian Herodotus. 

Xerxes sets out to make war against the Greeks. 


Battle of Thermopyle. Leonidas, king of the Lacedemenians, is killed 
init. Sea-fight near Artemisium, fought atthe same time with the battleg 


of Thermopyle. 
Birth of Euripides. 


i 
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ras24 | 480 | Battle of Salamis, followed by the precipitate return of Xerxes ith 


Persia. % 


§ 3525 | 479 | Battie of Platee. Sea-fight the same day near Mycale, in which the 


Persians are defeated. ‘ B 
3526 | 478 | ‘The Athenians rebuild the wails of their city, which had been de-§ 
molished by Xerxes, notwithstanding te opposition of the Lacedwnio- 4 
nians. g 


/ 


4 9599 | 476 | The command of the armies of Greece, of which the Lacedemonians§: 


B Susk | 473 


‘4h 3534 | 470 


§ 2535 | 469 


yrs we Sa 3 - 


j 3032 


had been in possession from the batue of ‘Thermopylae, is transferred tof 
Ithe Athenians.— t 
Pindar flourished about this time. : 
Pausanias, general of the Lacedaimonians, accused of holding secrett 
utelligence with Xerxes, is put to death. “- 
Themistocles, the Athenian general, is accused of having had a share 
in Pausanias’s plot, and takes refuge with Admetus, king of the Meio =| 
sians. ' 
Sophocles and Euripides appear in Greece about this time. i 
Xerxes is killed by Artabanus, the captain of his guards. ? i 
Artaxerxes, surnamed Longimanus, succeeds him. 'Themistocles takes 
refuge in his.court the first year of-his reign. ; ok 
Cimon receives the command of the armies at Athens. The year folly 
lowing he defeats the Persians, and takes their fleet near the mouth of the} 
river Eurymedon. . o£ 
Birth of the historian Thucydides. : 
Great earthquakes at Sparta, in the reign of Archidamus, which give 
rise to a sedition of the Helots. i 9 
Birth of Socrates. 
Reginning of Pericles. 
Phidias, famous for his skill in architecture and sculpture. By |; 
Difference and misunderstanding between the Athenians and Lacede> 
moniana, occasioned by the affrout offered to the Athenians by the Lace-— 
demonians, in sending back their troops, after having called them in tof 
their aid against the Messenians and Helots. Some time after, and in| 
consequence of this quarrel, Cimon is banished by the Ostracism. 
Ezra obtains a commission from Artaxerxes to return to Jerusalem 
with all who are willirg to follow him. 
Themistocles puts an end to his life at Magnesia. 
Herodicus of Sicily, chief of the sect of Physicians called Atatrn7iu 
Hippocrates was his disciple. 4 
The Egyptians, supported by the Athenians, revolt against Artaxerxes,] 


(j 


FH 
1 
\ 
t 


Defeat of the Persian army in Egypt. : 

The Egyptians and Athenians are defeated in their tur; in consequence 
of which all Egypt returns to its obedience to Artaxerxes, and the Ath >| 4 
aians retire to Biblos, under the command of Inarus, where they sustaing, 
a siege of a year. 4 

_| Battle of Panagra in Bootia, where the Athenians beat the Spartans, F 

who were come tothe aid of the Thebans, ' a 

3550 | 434 | Nehemiah obtains Artaxerxes’s permission to return 'to J erusalem. | 
3554 | 450 | Birth of Xenoplhien. ' a 
Cimon, recailed from “banishment after five years’ absence, reconciles 

the Athenians and Spartans, and makes them conclude a truce of ti i 


years. 
449 | End of the war between the Greeks and Persians, which had continued§, 
rom‘the burning of Sardis by the Athenians, fifty-one years. “B 
Death of Cimon. +t 


446 | The Lacedemonians conclude a truce for tlurty years-with the A 
nians. The latter soon break it by new enterprises. j g 
Empedocles, the Pythago®ean philosopher, flourished about this time. i: 
Myron, the famous sculptor of Athens. , 

440 | Yericles makes war with the famians, and takes the capital of thei | 
island, after a siege of nine months. } | 
Zeuxis, the famous painter, disciple of Apollodorus. ‘Parrhasius hig 

jrival lived-at the same time. ' mney 

| Aristophanes, the comic poet. 
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435 | Wear betwoen the Corinthians and the people of Corcyra. ‘The Athe 
* Inlans engage in it in favour of the Coreyrians. ‘The inhabitants of Poti 
d#a declare on the side of Corinth against Athens. Alcibiades beging to 
appear in this war, which occasions that of Peloponnesus. ' 
Scopas, architect and sculptor. 
Beginning of the Peloponnesian war. It continues 27 ycars. 
A terrible plague ragea in Attica. The physician Hippocrates dist 
guishes himsclf by his extraordinary care of the sick. . 
Death of Pericles. 
The Lacedemonians besiege Plater. 
Plato, founder of the ancient academy. 
Death of Artaxcrxes. Xerxes his son succeeds him He reigns only 
forty-five days. ; 
Sogdianus puts Xerxes to death, and causes himself to be acknowledged 
King in his stead. His reign continues only six months. 
Ochuz, known under the nange of Dariua Nothus, rids himself of Sog' 
dianus, and succeeds him. 
The Athemians, under Nicias, make themselves maaters of Cythera. 
Thucydides is banished by the Athenians, whose anny he commanded, 
for having suffered Amphipolis to be taken. 
Polygnows, famed particularly for his pairting in the portico called] 
Thoiaé25 at Athens, in which ke represented the principal events of 
Trojan war. 
Treaty of peace concluded, by the application of Niclas, between the 
Lacedamonians and Athenians, in the tenth year from the beginning ¢ 
the Peloponmesian war. Alcibiades, by an imposture, occasions its being 
broken the folluwing year. 
The banishment of Hyperbotus puts an end to the Ostracism. 
Alcibiades engages the Athenians to agsist the people of Egesta againstl 
the Syracusans. 
Alcibiados, one of the genera's sent to Sicily by the Atheniang, is re- 
lied to Aihens to anawer accusations againet him. He flies to Spe 
aud is condemned for contumacy. 
Pisuthnes, governor of Syria, revolts against Darius. The Egyptians, 
the same, and choose Amyrteus for their king, who reigns six years. [ 
Alcibiades, to avoid the envy his great actions had drawn upon him at 
Sparta, throws himself into the arms of Tissaphernes, one of the king off 
Persia’s satvaps. ‘The Lacedwmoniana, by the help of Tissaphernes, con-{ 
clude a treaty of alliance with the king of Persia. 
Alcibiades is recalled to Athens. His return occasions the abolition of | 
the Four Hundred, who had been invested with supreme authority. 
Darius gives Cyrus, his youngest son, the government in chief of all 
provinces of Asia Minor. 
Lysander is placed at the head of the Lacedemoniang. He defeata tney 
Athenians near Ephesus. In consequence of that defeat, Alcibiades ist 
deposed, and ten gencrals are nominated to succeed him. 
Cailicratidas gets the command of the army in the room of Lysander,| 
from whom the Lacedemonians had taken it. He is killed in a sea-fig 
near the Arginuse. 
Lysander is restored to the command of the Lacedemonian army. He 
ains a famous victory over the Athenians at ASgospotamos. 
Conon, who commanded the Athenian forces, retires after his defeat 
to Fvagoras, king of Cyprus. 
Lysu”der makes himself master of Athens, changes the form of the go 
vernmen, and establishes thirty Archens, commonly called the thirty § 
rants. 
vend of the Peloponnesian war. 
Death of Darius Nothus Axsaces his son succeeds him, and takes the! 
name of Artaxerxes Mnemon. f 
Cyrus the younger inten is to assassinate his brother Artaxerxes. Hid 
esign being discovered, he is sent back to the maritime provinces, of 
thich he was governor. 
Interview of Cyrus the younger and Lysander at Sardis. 
Thrasybulus expels the tyrants of Athens, and re-establishes its liberty 
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Cyrus the younger prepares for a war with his brother Artaxerxes, 

Defeat and death of Cyrus the younger at Cunaxa, followed by the re- 
treat of the Ten Thousand. ~ 

Death of Socrates. * a 

Lacedenion deciares wat against Tiseaphernes and Pharaabasus, 

Beginning of Amyntas, king of Macedonia, father of Philip, 

Agesilaua is clected king of Sparta. The year following he goes to 
Africa, to the ald of the Greeks settled there. : 

Lyeander quarrels with Agesilaus, and undertakes to change the order 
of the succession to the throne, 

Tie army of Tissaphernes is defeated near Sardis by Agezilaus. 

Thebes, Argos, and Corinth, enter into a league against Lacedemon, 
at the solicitation of the Persians. Athens entevs into the sume leagu 
soon after, Agesilaue is recalled by the Ephori to the assistance of h 
country. i 

The ficet of the Lacedemonians ie defeated near Cnidos by Pharnaba- 
sus, and Conon the Athenian, who comn anded that of the Persians and! 
Grecks. Agesilaus defeats the Thebans aknoat at the same time, in thog 
plains of Coronea. 

Conon rebuilds the walls of Athens. 

Pesce, shameful to the Greeke, concluded with the Perdana by Anta 4 
cidag the Lacedemonian. 

Artaxerzes attacks Evagoras, king of Cyprus, with all bis forces, and 
gains @ signal victory over him. t | 

es is followed by the siege of Balamis, which is terminated by a treaty, 
of peace. F' 

Expedition of Artaxerxes against the Cadusians. 

Birth of Aristotic, founder of the Peripatetica. 

The Lacedemonians declare war against the city of Olynthus. 

Birth of Philip, king of Macedon. : 

Phmrbidas, on his way to the siege of Otynthus, at the head of part of 
the army of the Lacedemonhians, makes himsclf master ef the citadel of 
Thebes. 

Bicth of Demosthenes. 

Pelopidas, at the head of the reat of the exiles, kills the tyrant of Thebes 
and retakes the citadel. 

Artaxerxes Mnenwn undertakes to reduce Exypt, which had thrown 
off his yoke for some years. Me cniploye above two years in making p 
Parations (Gr that war. 

Death of Amyutas, king of Macedonia. Alexander his eldest’son suc-f 
ceeds him. He reigns only two years, Perdiccas ascends the throne ne 
and reigns 14 years. 

Death of Evagoraa, king of Cyprus. Nicoclea his son succeeds him. | 

Battle of Leuctra, in which the Thebanz, under Epaminondas and Pe-] 
lepidas, defeat the Lacedamonians. 

Expedition of Pelopidas against Alexander, tyrant of Phere. He goes 
to Macedonia, to terminate the differences between Perdiccas and Ptole- 
my, son of Ainyniaa concerning the crown. He carries Philip with him 
to Thebes as a hostage. He és killed in a battle which he fights with ti 
tyrant of Pherz. 

Battle of Mantinea. Epaminondas is killed in it, after having seeured 
the victory to the Thebans. 

The Lacedamonians send Agesilaus to aid Tachos, king of Egypt, 
against Artaxerxes. He dethrones Tachos, and gives the crown to Nec- 
tanebus. He dies on his return from that expedition. 

Death of Artaxerxes Mnemon. Ochus his son succecds him. 

Philip ascends the throne of Macedonia. He makes a captious peace 
with the Athenians. 


The history of the Cappadocians begins at this time, the gs | of 
whose kings I shall give after that of Alexander's Suceessors. Isha 
annex tt to that of the Parthians, and of the kings of Pentus, 

War of the allies with the Athenians. It continued three years. 
Philip tesiqges and takes Amphipoliz. 
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"356 | Revolt of Artabasus against Ochus king of Persia. 


Birth of Alexander the Great. 

Demosthenes appears ia public for the first time, and encourages the 
Athenians, who were alarmed by the preparations for war making by 
the king of Persia. 

Beginning of the sacred war. sf 

Death of Mausolus, king of Caria. 

Philip makes himself master of the: ‘city of Methone. 


Artemisia, widow of Mausolus, whom she had succeeded, takes Rhodealt 


Philip attempts to seize ‘Thermopyle in vain. 
Successful expedition of Ochus against Phoenicia, Cyprus, and after- 
wards Egypt. 


Nectaavbue, the last king of Egypt of the Egyptian race, is obliged aj 


fly into Ethiopia, from whence he never returns. 
Death of Plato. 
Philip makes himself master of Olynthus. 


4 
Philip seizes ‘hermopyle, and part of Phocis. He causes himeelf to b c| 


admitted into the number of the Amphictyons. 


Oration of Demosthenes concerning the Chersonesus, in favour o f : 


Diopithies. 

The Athenians send aid under Phocion to the cities of Perinthus and 1 
Byzantium, besieged by Philip. That prince is obliged to raise the siege. 

Philip is declared generalissimo of the Greeks in the council of the Am 
phictyons. He makes himself master of Elat#a. } 

Battle of Cheronra, wherein Philip defeats the Athenians and the The 
bans, who had entered into a league against him. ; 
.Ochus, king of Persia, is poisoned by Bagoas his favourite. Arses = 
3cn succeeds him, and reigns only three years. 

Philip causes himself to be declared general of the Greeks against thi 


Persians. The same year he repudiates his wife Olympias. His son | 


Alexander attends her into Epirus, from whence he goes to Illyria. _ 
Philip’ s death. Alexander his son, then twenty years of age, succe 
him. 
Arses, king of Persia, is assassinated by Bagoas. Darius Codiennelll s 

succeeds him, 


Thebes taken and destroyed by Alexander. Te causes himself to bef 
declared generalissimo of the Greeks against the Persians in a diet assem- 


bled at Corinth. 
Alexander sets out for Persia. 


Battle of the Granicus, Slaw ed with the conquest of almost all Asi 


Minor. 


Alexander is aé¢ized at Tarsus with a fangerous illness, from havi ing} 
_|bathed in the river Cydnus. He is cured in a few days. 


Battle of Issus 


Alexander makes himself master of Tyre, after a siege of seven months. 


Apelles, one of the most famous painters of antiquity. Aristides and 
Protogenus were his contemporaries, 


“Alexander goes-to Jerusalem. He makes himself master.of Gaza, ande 
soon after of all Egypt. He went after this conquest to the temple of J a 


piter Ammon, and at his return built the city of Alexandria. 


Battle of Arbela. It is followed with the taking of Arbela, Baby lon,¥ 


Susa, and Persepolis. 

Darius is seized and laden with chains by Bessus, and soon efter as 
sassinated. His death puts an end to the Persian empire, which had sub- 
sisted 205 years from its foundation under Cyrus the Great. 

The Lacedemonians revolt against the Macedonians, Antipater defeat $ 


jthem in a battle, wherein Agis their king is killed. 


Thalestris, queen of the Amazons, comes to see Alexander at Zadra- 
carta. 

Phitotae, and Parmenio his father, suspected of havigg conspired with} 
others against Alexander, are put to death. 

Bessus is brought to Alexander. and soon after put to death. 

Alexander, after / having subdued the Sogdians and Bactrians, bvilde a 


ity upon the laxartes, to which he gives his name. 


~ 
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Embassy of the Scythians. to Alexander, followed by a victory gained] 

by him over that people. 
Lysippus of Sicyon, a famous sculptor, flourished about this time. | 
Alexander makes himself master of the rocky eminence of Oxus. ” 
Clitus is killed by Alexander ata feast in Maracanda. The death of 
Callisthenes happens soon after. ‘ 

Alexander marties Roxana, the daughter of Oxyartes, 

Alexander’s entrance into India. He gains a great victory over Ports! 
in passing the Hydaspes. 

On the remonstrances of his army, Alexander determines to march back. 
The city of Oxdyrace taken. Alexander in great danger there. 
Alexander’s marriage with Statira, the eldest daughter of Darius. 
Revolt of Harpalus, whom Alexander had made governor of Babylon. 
Demosthenes is banished for having received presents, and suffered§ 
himself to be corrupted by Harpalus. 
Death of Hepheetion at Ecbatana. 
Menander, the inventor of the new comedy, lived about this time. 
Alexander, on his return to Babylon, dies there, at the age of two-and- 
thirty years and eight months. Aridwue, that prince’s natural brother, is 
nea king in his stead. Tlie regency of the kingdom is. given to Per- 
iccas. 

The generals divide the provinces amongst themselves. From this di-} 
vision. commences the gra of the empire of the Lagidz in Egypt. 

The Athenians revolt, and engage the states of Greece to enter into ag 
league with them. Demosthenes is recalled from banishment. 

Antipater is besieged in Lamia by the Athenians, and is forced to aur-f 

ar by capitulation. Ile soon after seizes Athens, and puts a garriso’ 
mto It. ‘ ; 
Death of Demosthenes, ft 
Alexander's magnificent funera), , 
Perdiccas puts Eumenes into possession of Cappadocia. if 
League of Ptolemy, Craterus, Antipater, and Antigonus, egainst Per-f 
diceas aud Eumenes. : 

Death of Craterus:” 4 

Unfortunate end of Perdiccas iu Hgypt. Antipater succeeds himin thell 
regeicy of the empire.. 

Lumenes defeated by Antigonus; shuts himself up in the castle of Nova, 
where he sustains a siege of a year. i 

Ptolemy makes himself master of Jerusalem. 

Death of Antipater. Polysperchon succeeds him. 

Phocion’s condemnation and death at Athens. 

Cassander, the son of Antipater, seizes Athens, and settles Demetrius 
Phalereus there to govern the repubiic. q 

Ciympias, the mother of A lexamder, causes Arideus and Eurydice his 
wife to be put to death, us she herself is soon after, by order of Cassander.§ 

Eumenes is delivered up to Antigonua by his own soldiers, and put tof 
eath. 
Antigonus takes Tyre, after a slege of fifteen months. Demetrius bist 
; son, surnamed Poliorcetes, begins to appear. ; 
(3692 | 312 | Zeno institutes the sect of the Stoics at Athens. . 
3693 | 311 | Seleucus makes himself master of Babylon and the neighbouring prof 
vinces. 
At this expedition of Seleucus against Babylon, begins the famous «rag 
of the Seleucide, called by the Jews the wra of contracts. 
Ptolemy retires into Egypt, and carries a great number of the inhabitants 
of Pheenicia and Judea thither along with ‘bir. 
Cassander causes Roxana and her son Alexander t be putto death § 
3695 | 309] Polysperchon puts Hercules, the son of Alexander,: od his mother ei 
enice, to. deat 
P3686 | 308] Ophellas, governor of Libya, revolts against Ptolemy . 
5698 | 3% | Demetrius Poliorcetesmakes himself master of Athens, and re-estabtis 
the democratical government. Thesame year he makes himself mactarf 
of Salamis, and the whole island of Cyprus. 
Demetrius Phalereus, who commanded at Athens, retires to Thehead 
The Athenians throw down his statues, and condemn him to pon. wll 
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a ned | 
Antigonus and his son Demetrius assume the title of kings. The other§ 
princes foliow their exampk, and do the same. 
Antigonus, to make the most of his son’s victory in Cyprus, undertakes 
to deprive Ptolemy of Egypt. ‘That expedition does not succeed. 
Ptolemy the astronomer fixes the beginning of the reign of Prolemy king 
of Egypt, on the 7th of November of this year. 
Demetrius Poliorcetes forms the siege of Rhodes, which he is forced to 
raise a year after. 
The Rhodians employ the money raised by the gale of the machines} 
which Demetrius had used in the siege of their city, and had given them as¥ 
& present, in erecting the famous Colossus, called the Colossus of Rhodes. 
Demetrius Polioreetes ia declared general of all the Greeks, by the states§ 
of Greece assembled at the isthmus. i 
Ptolemy, Seleucus, Cassander, and Vysimachus, enter into a league® 
against Antigonus and Demetrius his gon. : 
Battle of Ipsus, wherein Antigonus is killed. It is followed by the di-f 
vision of the empire of Alexander amongst the four allied prices. 
Argesilaus, founder of the middle academy. 


There.is sa much connexion between the events which happened tn the fourh 
empires formed out of Alexander's, that it is impossible to separates 
them: for which reason I shall dispose them all in one column, according & 
to the plan Ihave followed ia treating them in the body of my History. # 
I shall first give a table, that contains only the kings that reigned inh 
each of those kingdoms. 

a ee a EE eT Hl 
Eeyrr. | Syria. | Maceponta. |Turack & biraynia.p 


os - —- - 


Ptolemy Soter.! Seleucus Ni-| Cassander, Lysimachue. , 
cator. Philip and Alex-~ 
ander, the sons of 
Cassander, dis- 
pute the Kingdom, 
and possess it. al- 
most three years. 
Demetrius Poli- 
orcetes. 
Pyrrhus and Ly- 
Ptolemy Phila- simachus. 7 
delphus. Scleuncus Nica-}. Lysimachus iskilled 
tor, a very shorijin a battle ist 
time. death his doptinions#) 
are dismembered, and 
cease to form a dis-j. 
tinct kingdom. 


Syria. MACEDONIA. 
Antiochus Soter. Ptolemy Ceraunus. 
{lis brother Meleager Jt 
reigned some time after 
him. i 
Sosthenes. 
“ Antigonus Gonrtas. 
Antiochus Theos. Yew 
Piolemy Euergetes. Seleucus Cailinicus. 
Demetrius, son of 
Antigonus Gonatas, 
Antigonus Doson. 
Seleucus Ceraunus. 
Antiocbus the Great. 
Ptolemy Philopator. 
Philip. 
Ptolemy Epiphanes. 
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Seleucus Philopator. 
Ptolemy Philometor. . 


Perseus, the last ting 
f the Macedonianu. 


Syria. 


' Eevrr. 


Antiochus Epiphanes 
Antiochus Eupator. 
Demetrius Soter. 
Alexander Bala. 
Demetrius Nicator. 
Antiochus Theos, the son of Bala,# 
seizes part of Syria, Tryphon does#’ 
the same soon after. } 
Antiochus Sidetes puts Tryphon tof 
eath, and reigns in his room. 
Zebina succeeds Demetrius Nica-f. 
tor. - é 
Seleucus, the son of Nicator. 
Antiochus Grypus. 


Ptokmy Physcon. 


Ptolemy Lathyrua. i 
Antiochus the Cyzicenian divides}. 
the kingdom with Grypus. , 


Alexander I. brother of Lathyrus. . 
¢ Selencus, son of Grypus. 

Antiochus Eusebes, 
Antiochus, second son of Grypus. + 
Philip, third son of Grypus. a 
Demetrius Eucheres, fourth son of f 
Grypus. ¢ ‘4 
Antiochus Dionysius, fifth son of 
Grypus. F 
The four last named kings reigned 
successively with Eusebes, 5: 
Tigranes, during fourteen years. 


Alexander If. son of Alexander I. 
. Antiochus Agiaticus. 
Ptolemy Auletes. 
Berenice, the eldest daughter of 
Auletes, reigns some time in his 
stead; after which that prince is re- 
stored. 
Cieopatra reigns at first with her 
eldest brother, then with Ptolemy her 
youngest brother, and at last alone. 


ALEXANDER’s Successors. 


Seleucus, king of Syria, builds Antioch. 
Athens refuses to receive Demetrius Poliorcetes. 
Death ot Cassander, king of Macedon. Philip his son succeeds him.§ 
fle reigns only one year, and is succeeded by Alexander his brother.# 
About this time Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, espouses Antigone, of the house & 
of Ptolemy, and returns into his dominions, out of which he had been i 
driven by the Molossi. : { 
Demetrius Poliorcetes retakes Athens. Lysimachus and Ptolemy, alj 
most at the same time, deprive him of all he possessed. ; 
Demetrius puts to death Alexander king of Macedonia, who had ealled#. 
him in to his aid, and seizes his dominions, where he reigns seven years. fi, 
Foundation of the city of Seleucia by Seleucus. j ; 
Pyrrhus and Lysimachus take Macedonia from Demetrius. The latter] n- 
dies miserably the year following in prison. : ai 
Ptolemy Soter, king of Egypt, resigns the throne to his gon Ptolemy i 
Philadelphus. 
Foundation of the kingdom of Perzamus by Phileterus. 
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983°} Demetrius Phalereus is shut up in a fort by order of Philadelphus, and 
kills himseif there. on 

Seteucus Nicaior, king of Syria, declares war against Lysimachus, king} 
of Macedonia. - i 

Lysimachus is killed in a battle in Phrygia. Seleucusenters Macedonia 
to take possession of the kingdom. He is. assassinated there by Ceraunus.§ 
Antiochus Soter, his son, suceceds him in the kingdonr of Syria. ‘ff 

Ceraunus, to secure the kingdom of Macedonia to himself, puts the two}, 
ege of Lysimachus by Arsinoe to death, and banishes her into Saimo- § 
thracia. + 

The republic of the Acheans resumes its ancient form, which it had} 
lost under Philip and Alexander. a. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, called in by the Tarentines, goes to Italy toy 
make war against the Romans. He gives them battle for the first time] 
near Heraclea, where the advantage is entirely on his side. He is again’ 
successful in a second: battle fouglit the year following. “f 

Irruption of the Gauls into Macedonia. Ceraunus gives them battle, ing” 
which he is killed.. Meleager his brother succeeds him. 

Pyrrhus abandons Italy, and goes to Sicily, which he conquers. i 
Sosthenes drives the Gauls out of Macedonia, He is made king there, 
and.-reigns two years. 

Attempt of the Gauls upon the temple of Delphi. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Ugypt, causes the Holy Scriptures to bef 
translated into Greek. 

Death of Sosthenes. Antigonus Gonatas, son of Poliorcetes, who reigned 
afterwards during ten years in Greece, makes himself king of Macedonia) 
in bisroom. Antioclrus, king of Syria, disputes the possession of it with® 
him. ‘Their difference terminates by the marriage of Antigonus with} 
Phila, the daughter of Stratonice and Seleucus. 

Antiochus defeats the Gauls in a bloody battle, and delivers.the country} 
from their oppressions. By this victory he acquires the name of Soter, 

Pyrritus returns into Italy, and is defeated by the Romans. He goes tof 
Macedonia, where he attacks and defeats Antigonus. : 

Piolemy Philadclphus, in consequence of the Yeputation of the Romanus, > 
sends an embassy to them to demand their amity. 

Pyrrhus undertakes the siege of Sparta, and cannot reduce it. He is§ 
kilicd the hext year at the siege of Argos. ‘ 

Antigonus Gonatas: makes himeelf master of Athens, which haden-# 
tered into a league with the Lacedemonians against him. i 

Abautidas makes himself tyranvof Sicyon, after having put Clinias ited 
governor te death. _& 

Mague, governor of Cyrenaica and Libya, revolts against Ptolemy Phi- 
lade!phus. af 

Death of Phiteterus, king and feander of Pergamus. Eumenes his} 
nephew succeeds him. 

Antiochus Soter, king of Syria, causes his son Antiochus to be, pro- 
claimed king. He dies soon after. I, 

Berosus of Babylon, the historian, lived about this time. 

Accomimedation between Magus-and Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

War between Antiochus, king of Syria, and Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
Aratua, the son of Clinias, delivers.Sicyen from tyranny, and unitesit 
with the Achean league. 

Arsacex revolts against Agathocles, governor for Antiochus in the coun-j 
try of the Parthians. About the same time Theodorus, governor of Bac-§- 
triana revolts, and causes himself to be deciared king of that province. 

Treaty of peace between Antiochus and Ptolemy Philadelphus, whic. 
puts an end to the war. By one of the conditions of that treaty, Antiochusg 
repudiates Laodice, and marries Berenice, Ptolemy's daughter. 
| Agis; king of Sparta, endeavours. to revive the ancient institutions. of } 

Lycurgus. Leonidas, his colleagne, is deposed for refusing to consent to 
it. Cleombrotus, his son-in-law, reigns in his:stead, 

Death of Ptolemy Philadelphua, king of Egypt. Ptolemy Euergetes his 
son succeeds him. ‘ 

Apollonius of Rhodes, author of a poem upon the expedition of the Ar- 
ronauts, ne 
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Antiochus, swmamed Theos, king of Syria, is poisoned by his wv 
Laodice. She afterwards causes her son Seleucus Callinicus to be do-f 
clared king- j 
Berenice, and her son by Antiochus,‘are assassinated by Laodice. 
Ptolemy Euergetes, Berenice’s brother, undertakes to revenge her death § 
tie makes himself master of great part of Syria. 

The cities of Smyrna and Magnesia enter into an alliance to aid. the 
\ king of Syria against Ptolemy Euergetes. 

Aratus makes himself master of the citadel of Corinth. 

Leonidas is restored at Sparta, Cleombrotus sent into banishment, and§ 
: Agis put to death. rode a 
3762 | 242} Death of Antigonus Gonatus, king of Macedonia, Demetrius his song 


) succeeds hiin. : ; 
Seleucus, king of Syria, enters into a war with Antiochus Hierax his 
; } brother. ‘he lattershas the advantage in a battle near Ancyra in Galatia 
3763 | 24 |, Death of Lumenes, king of Pergamus. Attalus his cousin-german suc 
i | ceeds him. 
t 
t 


765 | 239; Eratosthenes, the Cyrenian, is raade librarian to Ptolemy Euergetes : 
3774 | 283.| Joseph, nephew of the high-priest Onias, is sent ambassador to Ptolemy 


uergetes. 
' e939! Death of Demetrius, king of Macedonia. Antigonus, guardian of Phi 
lip, son of Demetrius, succeeds him. 
Polycletus of Sicyon, a famous sculptor. 
23) | Seleucus, king af Syria, is defeated'and taxen prisoner by Arsaces, king 
. f the Parthians. . 
8776 |. 228 re king of Sparta, gains a great victory over the Achzans and 
Aratus. 
S772 | 225 | Selcucus:Callinicus; king of Syria, dies amongst the Parthians of a fall® 
: from a horse. Seleucus Ceraurus his eldest son succeeds him. 
Antiochus Hierax is assassinated by thieves on leaving Egypt. 
7, Aratus def€ats Aristippus, tyrant of Argos. He prevails upon Lysiades,§ 
tyrant of Megalopolis, to renounce the tyranny, and make his city enter 
into the Achwan league. 
$778 | 225 | Tbe Romans senda famous embasay into.Greece, to impart to the Grecks§ 
the treaty they had lately concluded with the Ilyrians, ‘The Corinthians§ 
declare, by a public decree, that they shall be admitted to a share in the 
celebration of the Isthmian games, The Athenians also grant them them 
freedom of Athens. 
; Antigonus, king of Macedon, by the intrigues of Aratus, is.called in tok 
| aid the Acheaua against the Lacedemonians. ; 


29% || Cleomenes, k.ug of Sparta, takes Megalopolis. 
* Battle of Selasia, followed with the taking of Sparta by Autigonus. 
Death ef Seleucus Ceraunus, king of Syria. Antiochus his: brother, 

; surnamed the Great, succeeds him. 9 
293 | The Colossus of Rhodes is thrown down by a great earthquake. 

3743. |. 221 | Death of Ptolemy Euergeies, king of Egypt. Ptolemy Philopator suc 
! ceeds him. 

' The AStolians gain a great victory at Caphye over the Acheans. 

9724} $0.| Antiochus reduces Molon and Alexander, who had revolted against him 
two years before; the first in Media, the second in Persia. 


as | Death of Antigonus, king of Macedonia. Philip, the son of Demetrius, 
J } ancceeds him. 
: ; . Cleomenes, king of Sparta, dies in Egypt. The: Lacedemonians elec 


Agesipolis and Lycurgus to succeed him. 

War of the allies with the A&tolians, in favour of the Acheans. 
; Son, prime tninister of Antiochus, is put to death by that prince's 
orders. 
' Battle of Raphia, between Ptolemy, king of Egypt, and Antiochus, king 
of Syria. 
; Tronty of peace between Philip, king of Macedonia, and the Acheans 
on one side, and the AStolians on the other, which puts an end to the war 
of the allies. i 
Antiochus besieges Acheus, who had revolted, in Sardis, and after ag 
siege of two yeurs he is delivered up by the treachery of Cretan. q 
annibal’s alliance with Philip, king of Macedoniz. 


170 
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Philip receives a considerable blow from the Romans at the siege of 


Apollonia. ‘ : 
Carmeades, founder of the new academy. _ 
Antiochus undertakes to reduce the provinces which had thrown off 


the yoke of the Syrian empire, and effects it in the space of seven years. f- 


Alliance of the Aitolians with the Romans. Attalus, king of Pergamus, 


enters into it. ‘I'he Lacedemonians coine into it some time after. ' 


Famous battle between Philip, king of Macedonia, and the &tolia 
near Elis. Philopemen distinguishes himself in it. 


Battle of Matitinea, wherein Philopamen defeats Machanidas, tyrant 
of Sparta, who perishes in it. Nabis is set in his place. 


Treaty of peace between Philip and the Romans, Ali the allies on bothh 


sides are included in it. 
Polybius is said to have been born this year. 
Death of Ptolemy Philopator, king of Egypt. 


Ptolemy Epiphanes, at tliat time only five years old, succeeds Him. = 
Leagne between Philip, king of Macedon, and Antiochus, king of Syria,® 


against the young king of Egypt. 


Philip, king of Macedonia, is defeated by the Rhodians in a sca-fight 
off the island of Chios. ‘Chat prince’s cruel treatment of the Cyaneansi> 


secins to be pronerly dated the following year. 
Puilip besieges aud takes Abydos. 


The Romans declare war against Philip. P. Sulpitius is appointed to™ 


command in it. He gains a considerable victory near the town of Octo 
lophus in Macedonia. 
Villicus succeeds Sulpitius in the command of the army against Phii 
The year following Flamininus is sent to succeed Villicus. . 
Antiochus, king of Syria, subjects Palestine aud Cosle-syria. 
The Achwans deciare for the Romans against Philip. nad \ 
Interview of Philip and the consul Flamininus. 
Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, declares for the Romans. The Bovotians do 
the same. 
Death of Attaius, king of Pergamus, Eumenes sueceeds him. 


Battle of Cynoscephale, where the Romans gain a complete victory® 


over Philip. 


Treaty of peace between Philip and the Romans, which puts an end tof. 


the war. 


Embassy of the Romans to Antiochus the Great, in order to be assured#p 


whether the complaints against him were justly founded. 


Conspiracy of Scopas the Atolian, against Ptolemy Epiphanes, dis-§ 


covered and punished. 
Fiamininus makes war against Nabis, the tyrant of Sparta. 
Philopemen gains a considerable advantage over Nabisy near Sparta, 


The Btolians resolve to seize, Demetrius, Chalcis, and Sparta, by# 


treachery and stratagem. 


Nabis is kilied Philopcemen makes the Lacedemonians enter into they 


Achwan league. 


Antiochus goes into,Greece to the aid of the Aitolians. The Romans§ 


declare war against him, and soon after defeat him near the straits ot # 


Thermopyle. ; ’ 
Battie of Magnesia, followed by a treaty of peace, which puts an end 


to the war between the Romans and Antiochus, which had subsisted about 


two years. ; 
The philosopher Panetius was born about this time. 
The consul Fulvius forces the 4tolians to submit to the Romans. Man- 
lius, his colleague, almost at the same time subjects all the Gauls in Asia. 
The cruel treatment of the Spartans by their exiles, supported by Phi- 
lopeinen, happened this year. . 
Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, is killed in the temple of Jupiter 


Belus, which he had entered in order to plunder it. Seleucus Philopatory 


succeeds him. + 
Philopwemen is taken before Messene by Dinocrates, and put to death. 
Demetrius, son of Philip king of Macedonia, is unjustly accused by his 
brother Perseus, and put 10 death. . 
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3224 | 130 Revo of Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of Egypt. Ptolemy Philometor suc- 
ceeds lian. ; 
3625 | 179 | Death of Philip; king of Macedoriia. Perseus his son succeeds him. 
3829 | 175 | Seleucus Philopator, king of Syria, is poisoned by Heliodorus, who 
he had sent a little before to tuke Jerusalem.- He is succeeded by An-§ 
iiochus Epiphancs. 
3830 | 174 | Antiochus Epiphancs causes Onias the high-priest of Jerusalem to dey 
‘|deposed, and stts Jason in his place. 
3833 | 171 | War between Antiochus and Ptolemy Philometor. ‘ 
F The Romans lcclare war against Perscus. ‘That prince has some ad- 
vantage iu the first battle near the river Peneus. 1] 
f 3834 | 1790 | Antiochus Epiphanes makes himself master of all Egypt. He marches 
; afterwards to Jerusalem, where he commits unheard-of-crueltics. 

3835 | 169 | VThe Alexaudrians, in the room of Philometor, who had“fallen into thef 
fe hands of Antiochus, make Piolemy Euergetes, his younger brother, king. 
Philometor is set vt liberty the same year, and unites with his brother. ® 
That union induces Antiochus to renew the war. f 
3836 | 168 | Paulus Admilius is charged with the Macedonian war, against Perseus. 3 
He gains a famous victory over that prince near Pydna, which puis ang 
end to the kingdom of Macedonia. Jt was not reduced, however, into ajf 
province of the Roman empire, till twenty years after. 

The pretor Anicius subjects Hiyria in thirty days. ‘ 

Popilius, Gag of the ainbassadors_seut by the Romans into Egypt, obliges ; 
Antiochus to quit it, and comes to an accommodation with the two bro-} 
thers. 

y Autiochas, exasperated at what had happened in Egypt, turns his rage 
| against the Jews, aud sends Apollonius to Jerusalem. 
The same year he publishes a decree, to cbiige all nations in subjectior 
to him to renounce their own religion, and conform to his. This law 
occasions a crue! persecution amongst the Jews. 
1.3837 | 167 | Antiochus goes in person to Jerusalem, to see his orders put in execution. 
The martyrdom of the Maccabees, and the death of Eleazar, happened ath 
iat time. 

Paulus ZZnitins abandons the cities of Epirus to be plundered by his 
army, for having taken Perseus’s part. The Achwans, suspected of having} 
favoured that prince, are sent to Rome to give an account of their conduct. § 
The senate banish them into different towns of Italy, from whence they 
are not suffered to return home till seventeen years after. Polybius was} 
of this number. } 

Prusias, king of Bithynia, gocs to Rome. Eumenes, king of Pergamus, § 
is not permitted to enter it. q 1 Ae 

Death of Mattathias. Judas his son succeeds him, and gains many 
victories over the generals of Antiochus. 5 

Antiochus Epiphanes is repulsed before Elymais, where he intended. to} 
plunder the temple. He marches towards Judea, with design to exter-§ 
minate the Jews. ‘The hand of God strikes him on the way, and he dies 
in the most exquistie torments. Antiochus Eupator, his son, succeeds hin. § 

Antiochus Eupator marches against Jerusalem. Be is soon after obliged & 
to return into Syria, in order to expel Philip ef Antioch, who had made§ 
himself master of his capital. F 4 

Difference between Philometor, king of Egypt, and Physcon his brother, : 
which does not terminate ti’! after the expiration of five years. 

Octavius, ambassador for the Romans in Syria, is assassinated. 

Demetrius Soter, the son of Seleucus Philopator, flies from Rome, 
where he had been kept as a hostage, to Syria, where he causes An- 
tiochus Eupator to be put to death, and seizes the throne. F 

3813 | 161.) Death of Judas Maccabeus. 

3844 1160, Demetrius is acknowledged king of Syria by the Romans. 

9845 | 159 | Death of Eumenes, king of Pergamus. Attalus Philometor succeeds i 

him. 

3848 | 156 | War between Attalus and Prusias. a 
B 3851 | 153: Alexander Bala pretends to be the son of Antiochus Fpiphanes, and in 

; - ‘that quality attempts to cause himself to be acknowledged king of Syria. 

3952 | 152} Andriscus of Adramyttium pretends himself the son of Perseus, and 


38338 | 156 


3340 | 164 
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quered, taken, and sent to Rome by Metellus, 


Demetiius Soter is killed in a battle between him and Alexander Bala.f 
His death leaves the latter in possession of the empire of Syria. 

Macedonia is reduced into a province of the Roman empire. : i 

Troubles in Achaia promoted by Dieus and Critelaus. The commis- 


sioners sent thither by the Romans are insulted. 


Metellus goes to Achaia, where he gains several advantages over the 


Acheans. Muminiussuccceds him; and, after a 
petra, takes Corinth, and entirely demolishes it. 


Greece is reduced into a Roman province, under the name of the pro i 


vince of Achaia. 


The sequel of the history of the kings of Syria 


great battle near Leuco-§ 


/ 


—_—-- 
is muck embroiled; for} 


which reason I shall separate it from that of the Egyptians, in ordort 


to complete its chronology. 
SyRra. 
i 


Demetrius Nicator, son 


Eeyrr. : 
Death of Ptolemy Phi- 


of Demetrius Soter, de-| Antiochus, surnamediiometor. Ptolemy Phys- 


feats Alexander Bala,|'Theos, son of Bala,jcon, his brother, sue-f 


and ascends the throne. |supported by T'ryphon,|ceeds him. 


makes himself master ot 

Fate part of the kingdom. 
Tryphon gets Jona- 
Demetrius marches|than into his hands, and 


against the Parthians./puts him to death at!’ 


Aftersome small advan-Ptolemais. The year fol-} 


tages, he is taken pri-jlowing he murders his 

soner. pupil Antiochus, and 
seizes the Kingdom of 
Syria. 


Antiochus Sidetes, the} 8 
second son of Demetrius! Death of Attalus, king# 
Soter, marries Cleopa-jof Pergamus. Attalus, 
tra, the wife of his bro-jhis nephew, surnamed 
ther Demetrius Nicator;|Philometor, succeeds 
and after having putihim. He reigns five 
Tryphon to death, he is|years. 


declared king himse!f. 


' ‘The eruelties of Phys- 


Antiochus Sidetcs be-jcon at Alexandria oblige? 


sieges Jobn Hyrcanus’injmost of the inhabitants} 
Jerusalem, and takes thelto quit the place. 


city by capitulation. 


(Attalus Philometor, 


Antiochus marches|king of Pergamus, at hisf 
against the Parthians,|death leaves his domi-§ 
and gains many advan-inions to the Roman peo-# - 
tages over them. They/ple. Andronicus scizesh 
send back Demetriusthe|them.) 


year following. 
Demetrius Nicator]. * 
reigns again in Syria. 


(The consul Perpennalf 
defeats Andronicus, and 
sends him to Rome. The# 
kingdom of Pergatnus is: 
reduced the year follow-'. 
ing into a Roman pro- 
vince by Manius Aqui-§ 
lius. ; 

hyscon repudiates 
Cleopatra, his first wife, 
and marries her dangh- 
ter of the same name. 
He is soon after obliged! 
to fly, and: the’ Alexan- 


‘ 


undertakes to cause himself to be declared king of Macedonia. He is con- 


ay ie 
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127 | Demetrius is killed by 
Alexander Zebina, who 
takes his place, and 
causes himself to be ac- 
knowledged king of Sy- 
ria. 


124 | Seleucus V. eldest son 
{22 jof Demetrius Nicator, is 


Suc- 
him. 

Cleopatra attempts tc 
poison Grypus, and_ is 
poisoned herself. 


113 


107 


103 


' Death of Grypus. Se- 
leucns, his son, succeeds 
him. 


Eusebes, and burned in 
Mopsuestia. 


after defeated by Eu- 
sebes, and drowned in 
the Orontes. 

Philip, his brother, 
third son of Grypus,suc- 
ceeds him. 


8s 


mascus, by the aid of 
Lathyrus. 


R 8 


SYRIA. 


Zebina is defeated by : é 
declared king, and soon|Grypus, ‘and dies soonjaughter in marriage to} 
after killed by Cleopatra,after. 


178 


drians give the govern-§ 
mentto Cleopatra, whom} 
jhe had repudiated. \ 
Physcon reascends the} 
‘ithrone of Egypt. 


Physcon gives his} 
Grypus, king of Syria. ; 
q 


Death of Physcon.# 


Antiochus the Cyzice-|Ptolemy Lathyrus. suc-| j 


‘inian, son of Cleopatrajceeds him. 


Cleopatra,§ 


and Antiochus Sidetes,|his mother, obliges him 
takes arms against Gry-|to repudiate Cleopatra,# 
pus. He has the worst|his eldest sister, and to 


jin the beginning 


, 


but|marry Selene, his young 


two years after obliges|€st. ; 


his brother to divide the 


Cleopatra, queen of 


kingdom of Syria with|Egypt, gives the king- 


him. 


om of Cyprus to Alex- 
ander, her youngest son, 
Cleopatra drives La- 
thyrus out of Egypt, and§ 
places his brother Alex- 
ander upon the throne. | 
Signal victory of La= 
thyrus over Alexander, 
king of the Jews, upon 
the banks of the Jordan. § 
Cleopatra forces La- 
thyrus to raise the siege 
ot Ptolemais, and takes 
that city herself. 
Cleopatra takes her 
daughter Selene from) 


Antiochus the Cyzice-|Lathyrus, and makes 
nian is defeated and putjher marry Antiochus the 


Seleucus is defeated by|to death. 
Antiochus Eusebes, 


Cyzicenian. 


the son of the Cyzice- 


Eusebes 
Philip and 


Q2z 


Antiochus, brother of |nian, causes himself to 
Seleucus, andsecond son|be declared king. 
of Grypus, assumes the|marries Selene the wi- 
diadem. He is presently|dow of Grypus. 


He 


__ Alexander kills his mo- 
ther Cleopatra. 


defeated by} Alexander is expelled, 
Demetrius,jand dies soon after. - 

Demetrius having beenjretires to the Parthians, 
en by the Parthians,jwho re-establish him 


Lathyrus is recalled. | 


ee 
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Antiochus Dionysiusthejupon the throue two 
fitth son of Grypus, is set}years after. 

upon the throne, and 
| killed the following year. 

13921 | @3 | ‘he Syrians, weary ot] Eusebes takes refuge 
so many changes, choosejin Cilicia, where he re- 
Tigranes, king of Arme-jmains concealed. 


93922 | 82 jnia, for their king. He . Lathyrus ruins Thebes 
reigns fourteen years by} in Egypt, where the re-} 

a viceroy. bels he had before de- 

feated had taken refuge. 

3923 | 8 , Death of Lathyrus. 


Alexander Hl. son of 
Alexander I. under the 
protection of Sylla, ‘is 
q elected king. . ; 
43928 | 96 Death of Nicomedes, 
3035 | 69 |. Tigranes recalls Mag-} Antiochus Asiaticusjking of Bithynia, His 

dalus, his viceroy in Sy-|takes possession of Sy-|kingdom is reduced into 


ria. ria, and reigus fourja Roman province; asis 

yeats. also Cyrenaica the same: 

2, ra j year. E 
3930 | G5 . Pompey deprives An-| Alexander is driven 


tiochus Asiaticus of hisjout of Egypt. Pto!emy, 
dominions, and reduces|Auletes, Lathyrus’s na- 
Syria into a Roman pro-jtural son, is eet in his! 
vince, place. a 


t 


é Layrr. 


39156} 58 |. ‘Phe Romans depose Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, aud seize that isiand, 
Cato is charged with that commission. i 
Ptolemy Aulctes is obliged to fly from Egypt. Berenice, the eldest of 
| his daughters, is declared queen in his stead. ‘ 
A 3040 | 55.| Gabinius and Antony restore Auletes to the entire possession of his do-j 
minions. 
g5953.4 5 Death of Ptolemy Auletes. THe leaves his dominions to his eldest son, 
anid his eldest daughter, the fzmous Cleopatra. 
3956.) 48 | Pouthinus and Achilias, the young king’s guardians, depiive Cleopatr 
of her share in the government, and drive her out of Egypt. 
3057 47 Death of the King of Egypt. Cwear places Cieopatra upon the throne, 
with Ptolemy her young brother. : 
8 2901 | 43 | Cleopatra poizens her brother when he comes ef age to share the sove-[ 
i Jreign autiority according to the lawa. She afterwards declares for the} 
‘ Roman triamviri, 
#2963 | 41 | Cleopatra goes to Antony at Tarsusin Cilicia. She gains the ascendant} 
lig er him, and carries him with her to Alexandria Nese: 
3971 33 Aateony makes hiinself master of Armenia, and brings the king prisoner 
ito Cleopaira. Coronation of Cleopatra and ali her children. 
fiupiure between Cesar and Antony. Cleopatra accompanies the latter, 
: who repudiates Octavia at Athens. 
2 3973.1. 31 Cleopatra flies at the battle of Actium. Anteny follows her, and there-| 
by abandons the victory 10 Cesar. : 
3974 390 Antony dies in the arms of Cleopatra. 
Casar makes himself master of Alexandria. Cleopatra kille herself 


4 i Egypt is reduced into a Roman province. 
a eo 
¥ CaPPanocia, | ParTrHian Evpire, Pontus, 
f 3100 | S14 The Kingdom of. Pon- 


tus was founded by Da- 
rius the son of Hystaspes. 
in the year 3490. . Arta- 
bazus was the first king 
of it. His succezsors, 
down to Mithridates, are 
little known { 


3214 


3917 | 


. Cappapocta. 


Ariarathes I. was the 
first king of Cappadocia. 
He reigned jointly with 
his brother Holophernes. 

Ariarathes II. son of 
the first. He was de- 
prived of his dominions 
by Perdiceas, who sets 
Eumencs on the throne. 

Ariarathes Il. ascends 
the throne of Cappadocia 
after the death of Per- 
diccas and Eumenes. 
Ariamnes. 
Asiarathes IY. 


Ariarathes ¥. 


Ariarathes Vi. eur- 
named Philopator. 


Ariarathes VIL. 


Ariarathes VIE. Mith- 
ridates, king of Pontus, 
puts him to death, and 
sects his scn upon the 
throne. Soon after, 
Ariarathes IX. takes 
Cappadocia from the son 
of hlithridates, who is 
presently after re-csta- 
blished by his father. 
Sylia enters Cappado- 
cia, drives the son of 
Mithridates out of it, and 
sets Ariobarzanes I. up- 
on the tnrone. 
Tigranes, king of Ar- 
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838 
Mithridates. 


PARTHIAN EMPIRE. 


Arsacas I. founder of 
the Parthian Empire. 

Arsaces If. brother of great grandfather 
the first. 


Mithridates ft. 


Mnaschireg, and after 
menia, drives Ariobar-jhim Sinatroces. These|between Mithridatesand 
zanes outof Cappadocia, |two princes reign about|the Romans. 

and reinsiates the son of {20 years. 
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J Pontus 


Mithridatea I. He is| 
commonly considered asf | 
the founder of the king- 
dom of Pontus. 

Ariobarzanes. He 
reigns 26 yeats. 

Mithridates Tf. He 
reigns 35 years. | 4 


Mithridates 1. He} 
reigns 36 ycara. The 
reigus of thethree kings 
who succeed him include 
the space of a hundred 
years. The lastof them! 
was Mithridates IV. 


Mithridates the Great. 


Pharnaces, sonof Mith- 
vidates IV. 2) 


Mithridates VW. sur- 


After a'named Euergetes. 4 
very short reign, he is 
succeeded by Mfthri- 
dates Li. who reigua 40 
yearse 


Mithridates VY. sur- 
named the Great. 
Mithridates seizes Cap- 
padocia, and makes his 
son king of it. 


Beginning of the wer 


Mithridates causes al! 
the Romans in Asia Mi- 
nor to be massacred in 
ne day. 
Archelaus, oue of the 


Sylla is charged with 
the war against Mithri- 
dates. He retakes 
thens after a long sii 


3920 | 


3921 
3926 


3928 


ge 


83 
78 


66 


CAPPADOCIA. 


| 


Sylla obliges Mithri-t 
dates to restore Cappa-' 
docia to Ariobarzanes. 
Tigranes _dispossesses 
him of it a second time. 
After the war with Mith- 
ridates, Pompey rein- 
states Ariobarzanes. Hi 
reign, and the very short 
one of his son, continues 
down to about the year 
3953. 


4 


PaRTHIAN Empire. 


Phraates III, who as-j4gainst Tigranes, and 
sumes the surname of the|soon after defeats him, 
od. 


,| Mithridates, eldest son 
if Phraates. 


at 


Pontus. 


Victory of Sylla over 
the generals of Mithri- 
dates near Chwronea. 
fie gains a second battle 


soon after at Orchome-f > 


nus. 

Treaty of peace be- 
tween Mithridates and 
Sylla, which rerminates 
the war. } 

Mithridates -puts his 
son to death. ; 

Second war between 
Mithridates andthe Ro- 
mans. It subsists some-] 
thing “less than three 


years, - 
Mithridates. makes an 
alliance with Sertorius. 
Beginning of the third 
war of Mithridates 
against the Romans. 
Lucullus and Cotta are 
laced at the heud of the} 
oman army. 
‘Cotta is defeated 
sea and land, and for 
to shut himself up in 
Chalcedon. Lucullusf 
goes to his aid. ; 
Mithridates forms the 
siege of Cyzicum. Tu- 
cullus obliges hii to raise 
it at the end of two years, 
and pursues and beats 
him near the Granicus, 
Mithridates defeated 
in the plains of Cabirn.§ 
He retires to Tigranes. 
Lucullus declares war 


and takes ‘T'igranocerta, 
the capital of Armenia, 
Lueullus deteats ‘Ti- 
granes and Mithridates, 
who had joined their 
forces near the river Ar- 
samia. % 
Mithridates recovers} 
all his dominions, in con- 
sequence of the misun: 
derstandings that takell 
place in the Reman ar- 
~ t to 
ompey is appoin 
tosucceed Lucullus. He 
gains many advantages 
over Mithridates, and 
obliges him to fly. 
Tigranes * surrenders 
himself to Pompey. § 
Pompey males him- 
self master of Caina, in 
jwhich the treasures of 
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PaRTHIAN EMPIRE. 


Orodes. Mithridates were laid 
Unfortunate expedition|up. , 
Crassus against the| Death of Mithridates. 
Pa thians. Pharnaces hiseon,whom 
Ariobarzanez III. He the army had elected 
is put to death by Cas-| - king, submits his person 
sius. and dominions to the Ro- 
Ariarathes X. Ventidius, general of mans. ; 
M. Antony drives Ari-ithe Romans, gains a vic- : : 
arathes out of Cappado-jtory over the Parthians, 5 
cia, and sets Archelaus|which retrieves the ho- ~ 4 
in his place. On_ thejnour they had lost at the ; 
death of that prince,|battle of Carre. , 
which happened in the 
year of the world 4022, 
Cappadocia was- re- 
duced into a Roman pro- 
vince. 


CaRTHAGE. 


Carthage was founded in the year 
of the world 3158 ; before Christ 846, 
First treaty between the Cartha- 
ginians and Romans. It appears that 
the Carthaginians had carried their| 
arms into Sicily before this treaty, as} 
they were in possession of part of it 
when it was concluded: but what 
year they did so isnot known. 
The Carthaginians make an alk 
liance with Xerxes. ; 
The Carthaginians, under Amil- 
ear, attack the Greeks settlePin Si- 
cily. “They are beaten by Geion. 


SYRACUSE. 


Syracuse is said to have been found- 
ed in the year of the world 3295; be- 
fore Christ 709. 


Gelon’s beginning. 


Gelon is selected king of Syracuse. 
He reigns 5 or 6 years. 

Hierol. He reigns 11 years. 

Thrasybulus. In a year’s time he 
is expelled by Iiis subjects. 

The Syracusans enjoy their liberty 
during sixty years. 

The Athenians, assisted by the peo- t 
ple of Segesta, undertake the siege of| The Carthaginians send troops un- 
Syracuse under their general Nicias.\der Hannibal, to ‘aid the people of 
They are obliged to raise it at the end|Segesta against the Syracusans. 
of two years. The Syracusans pur- 
sue and defeat them entirely. 
Besinning of Dionysius the elder. 


YWannibal and Imileo are sent to 
Dionysius, after having deposedjconquer Siciiy. They open the cam-{ 
the ancient magistrates of Syracuse, paign with the siege of Agrigentum. 
is placed at the head of the new ones, 
and soon after causes himself to be 


jend to them 
* Dionysius mekes great 


vr 


i q 
§ 3607 | 397 
| 3615 | 389 
3632 | 372 
t 3643} 361 
#3641 | 360 
| 3646 | 358 
H 3647 | 357 
# 2654| 350 
| 3656 | 348 
“§ 3057 | 317 
4 3658 | S16 
3572 | 332 
3085 | 319 
A 3724 | 230 
3727 | W277 
3729 | 275 
3236 | 268 
B 3741 | 263 
3749 | 261 
259 


3745 
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Syracusk, 


—_—_ -- 


tions fur a new war with the Cartha- 
ginians. t 

Massacre of all the Carthaginians} Imileo goes to Sicily with an army 
in Sicily; followed by a declaration}to carry on the war against Dionyaiug.| 
of war, which Dionysius caused tol{t subsists four or five years. 
be signified to them by a herald, , 
whom he despatched to Carthage. 

Dionysius takes Rhegium by capitu- 
lation: ‘The next year he breaks the 
treaty, and inakes himself master of 
it again by force. 

Death of Dionysius the elder. His 
son, Dionysius the younger, succeeds 
tim. By the advice of Dion, his 
brother-in-law, he causes Plato to 
come to his court. 

Dion, banished by the order of Dio- 
nysius, retires into Peloponnesus. 

Dionysius makes Arete his sister, 
the wite of Dion, marry Timocrates, 
one of bis friends. That treatment 
makes Dion resolve to attack the ty- 
rant with open force. * 

Dion obliges Dionysius to abandon 
Syracuse. He sets sail for Italy. 

Callippus cases Dion to be asyas- 
sinated, and makes himself master 
of Syracuse, where he reigns about 
thirteen months. ¢ 

Hipparinus, brother of Dionysius 
the younger, drives Callippus out of 
Syracuse, and establishes himself in 
his place for two years. 

Dionysius reinstated. 


Second treaty of peace econclided| 
between the Romans and Carthagi-} 


nians. 
The Syracusans cal in Timoleon| The Carthaginians make a new] 
to their aid. attempt to seize Sicily. ‘They are 


Dionysius is forced by Timoleon|defeated by ‘Timoleon, sent by thei 
to surrender himself, and to retire to|Corinthians to the aid of the Syra-} 
Corinth, cusaing. 

Hanno, citizen of Carthage, forms} 

Timoleon abolishes tyranny at Sy-|the design of making himse!f maste:4 
racuse, and throughout Sicily, thejof his country 
liberty of which he reinstates. Embassy of Tyre to Carthage, to 

demand aid against Alexander thef 


> 


Great. ; 
Agathocles makes himself tyrant] Beginning of the wars between the} 
of Syracuse, | Carthaginians and Agathocies in Si- 


cy and Africa. 


A Roman legion seizes Rhegium 
by treachery. : The Carthaginians send the Ro- 

Hiero and Artemidorus are made/mans aid, under Mago, against Pyi-} 
supreme magistrates by the Syra-lrivus. 
cusan troops. 

{tiero is declared king by the Syra- 
cusans, 2 - 

Appius Claudius goes to Sicily to} Beginning of the first Punic war 
aid the Mamertines against the Car-|with the Romans. 't subsists twenty- 
thaginians. Hiero, who was at firstifour years. 
against bim, comes to an accommo-| The Romans hesiege the Cartha- 
dation with hit, and makes an al-jsinians in Agrigentumn, and take the 
liance with the Romans city, after a siege of seven months. 

. Bea-fight between the Romana and 


‘ 


’ 


CartHace.  §f 


~ 
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Carthaginians, near the coast of 
Myle. 
3749 | 255 Sca-fight near Ecnomus, in Sicily. 
37350 | 234 Regulus in Africa. He is taken 
i prisoner. - 
Xanthippus comes to the aid of th 

Carthaginians. 

3755 | 243 Regulus is sent to Rome to propose 
the exchange ef prisoners. At his® 
veturn the Carthaginians put him to 

eath with the most cruel torments, 

3756. | 246 Sicge of Lilybwum by the Romans. j 

3763 | 241 | Hiero sends the Carthaginians aid; Defeat of the Carthaginians near} 

ainst the foreign mercenarics. the isiinds Agates, followed by a 
‘ treaty, that puts an end to the first 
Punic war. ; 
Wurof Libva against the foreign 
mercenaries. 11 subsists three yearsg 
and four months. 

3767 | 237 The Carthaginians give up Sar- 
dinia to the Romans, and engage toy 
pay thein 1200 talents. 

3776 | 228 Amilcar is kifiedin Spain. Agdru- 

1 bal, his son-in-law, succeeds him ing 
the command of the army. 
« Hannibal is sent into Spain upon 
the demand of his unele Asdrubal. 

S784 | 220 Asdrubal’s death. Hannibal is§ 

. imade general of the army in his stead. 

2786 } 218 | Hiero goes to meet the consul Tib.| Siege of Saguutum. 

Sempronius, in order to offer him hia] Beginning of the second Punie war, 
services against the Carthaginians. |which subsists seventeen years 
8 3787 | 217 - Hannibal enters hely, and gaink§ 
the battle of Ticinus and Trebia. 
3733 | 216 Batile of Thrasymenus. 
Hannibal deceives Fabius at the} 
. etraits of Cassilinum. } 
Cn. Scipio defeats the Carthagi-| 
P cians in Spain. 5 
3789 | 215 | Death of Hicro. -Hieronyraus his) Battle of Canne. TMannihat retires} 
grandson succeeds him. lo Capuz after this battle. 
Hieronymus abandons the party of 
the Romans, and enters into an al 
liance with Hannibal. He is assas- 
sinated soon after. His death is 
followed with great troubles to Syra- 
2790 | 214 lcuse. Asdrubal ig beaten in Spain by the} 
. two Scipios. 
1 3792 | 212 | Marcellug takes Syracuse, after a 
siege of three years. 
CanTrHAGE. 

3793 | 231} ‘The two Scipios are kitted in Spain. 

The Romans besiege Capua. ' 

3794 | 210 | Hannibal advences to Rome, and besicges it. The Romans soon afer) 

take Capua. 

9798 | 206 | Asdrubal enters Italy. He is defeated by the consul Livius, whom theg 

other consul Nero had joined. i 
9709 | 205 | Scipio makes himself master of all Spain. Ie la made consul the year 
following, and goes to Africa. 

3802 | 202 | Hannibal is recatied to the aid of his country. 

33903 | 201 | Interview of Hannibal! and Scipio in Africa, followed by a bloody battle, 

in which the Romans gain a complete victory. 

3804 | 200 | ‘Treaty of peace between the Carthaginians and Romans, which puts 


an end ta the second Punic war. 


| 200 | Fifty years elapsed between the end of the second and the beginning of § 


/ 
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the third Punic war. 


Hannibal is made pretor of Carthage, and reforms the courts.of justices 


and the finances. After having exercised that office two years, he retires 
to king Antiochus at Ephesus, whom he advises to carry the war into Italy. 
Interview of Hannibal and Scipio at Ephesus. 


Hannibal takes refuge in the island of Crete, to avoid being delivered upf. 


to the Romans. : , 
Hannibal abandons the island of Crete, to take refuge with Prusiag, 
king of Bithynia. 


Death of Hannibal. | } 


The Romans send commissioners into Africa, to decide the differences 


that arose between the Carthaginians and Masinissa. ' é 


Second embassy sent by the Romans into Africa, to make new inqtiries 
into the differences subsisting between the Carthaginians and Masinissa. ¥ 
Beginning of the third Punic war. Jt subsists a fittle more than foury- 


years. 
Carthage is besieged by the Romans. 


Scipio the younger is made consul, and receives the command of the 
jarmy before Carthage. ‘] 


Scipio takes and entirely demolishes Catthage. 


END OF THE CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 
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-ABanripas makes himself tyrant of 
icyon, vi. 100. 
é king of Argos, ii. 238. 
Abdolonymus is placed upon the throne 
of Sidon against his will, v. 48. his an- 
‘pwerto Alexander, 49, 
Abelox, a Spaniard, his treachery, i. 
1 


Abradates, king of Susiana, engages in 
Cyrus’s service, il. 112. he is killed in the 
‘battle of Thymbra, 124. 
_ Abraham goes to Egypt with Sarah, i. 
163. the scripture places him very near 
Nimrod; and why, ii. 46. 
Abrocomas, one of the generals of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon’s army, marches 
against Cyrus the Younger, ii. 299, 
Absalom, brother of Alexander Jan- 
neous, vii. 281. he is taken prisoner at the 
yes 2 of Jerusaiem, 282. 
butites, governor of Susa for Darius, 
turrenders that place to Alexander, v. 
_ 85. he is continued in his government, 96. 
Abydos, a city of Asia, besieged by 
Philip, vi. 234. &c. tragical end of that 
eity, 235, 
Academy, founded at Alexandria un- 
_der the name of Muséum, vi. 18. 
Acarnanians, people of Greece, their 
courage, vi. 198. 
. Achawans, setiled by Achzeus in Pelo- 
ponnesus, ii. 243, institution of their com- 
monwealth, vi. 98. their government, ib, 
cities, of which the Achzan league is 
formed at first, 99. several cities join it 
afterwards, ib. chiefs who rendered that 
republic so flourishing, 206. The 
‘Achwans enter into a war with Sparta, 
vi. 127. after many losses they call in 
~ Antigonus to their aid, 133. in a war with 
‘the A2tolians they have recourse to Phil- 
ip, 168. they declare for the Romans 
@gainst that prince, 254. they join with 
the Romans against Antiochus, 299. 
their cruel treatment of many Spartans, 
vii. 4. they subject the Messenians, 28. 
“they send deputics to Rome concerning 
Sparta, $1. Callicrates, one of their 
‘deputies, betrays them, $2, Ke. 
VOL. VIIl. 
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Achzans resolve to share with the Ro- 
mans in the dangers of the war agains? 
Perseus, vii. 125, they are suspected by 
the Romans, 170. cruel treatment of them 
by the Romans, 172, &c. troubles. in 
Achaia, 188. the Achwans declare war 
against the Lacedwmonians, ib. they in- 
sult the Roman commissioners, 189, they 
engage Thebes and Chalcis to join them, 
190. they are defeated by Metellus, 191. 
and afterwards by Mummius, 192, &e, 
Achaia is reduced into a Roman’ prov- 
ince, 193. 

Achemenes, brother of Xerxes, iii, 7. 

Achemenes, brother of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, placed at the head of the 
army sent by that prince against Ecypt 
ii, 91, he-is killed in a tatigdh 

Achzeus, son of Xuthus, founder of the 
Achezans, ii, 242, 

Acheus, cousin of Sele: cus Ceraunus, 
has the administration of the affairs of 
Egypt, vi. 149. he avenges the death of 
that prince, 150, he refuses the crown, 
and preserves it for Antiochus the Great, 
ib, his fidelity to that prince, ib. he re- 
volts against Antiochus, 157. his power, 
ib. he is betrayed and delivered up te 
Antiochus, and put to death, 164. 

Achaia, so called from Acheus.—See 
Achezans, ii. 243. 

Acharnians, comedy of Aristophanes; . 
extract from it, i. 77, 

Achillas, young Ptolemy’s guardian, 
vill. 116. he assassinates Pompey, 17. 
he is put to death, 12], 

Achoris, king of Egypt, iii. $59. 

Achradina, one of the quarters of the 
city of Syracuse, description of it, iit 
213, 

Acichorius, general of the Gauls, 
makes an irruption into Macedonia, vi. 
37. then into Greece, $8. he perishes 
tnere, 40. 

Acilius (Manius) is appointed to come 
mand in Greece against Antiochus, vi. 
299. he defeats that prince near Ther- 
mopylx, 362, he subjects the Attolians, 


The | 363, & 
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Acilius, a young Romar, his stratagem 
to make Perseus quit his asylum, vii. 151. 

’ Acrisius, hing of Argos, ii. 239. 

Acrotatuz, son of Areus, king of Spar- 
ta, vi. 64. valour of that young prince, 67. 

Actium, eity famous for Antony’s de- 
feat, viii. 133. ‘ 

Ada continued in the government of 
Caria after the death of Idreus her hus- 
band, v. 24. 

Adherbal, genera! of the Carthaginians, 
defeats the Romans at sea, i. 253. 

Adimantus is appointed general of the 
Athenians after the batile of Arginusz, 
iii. 267. by what means he escapes death 
after his defeat at Ao gospotames, 274. 

Admetus, king of the Molassians, gives 
Themistocles refuge, iii. 69. he is intimi- 
dated by the Athenians, and sends him 
away, ii. 80. 

Admetus, oficer in Alexander’s army, 
ve 58. 

' Adonis. Feasts celebrated in honour 
of him at Athens, iii. 205. 

Adore. Etymology of that werd, ii. 
215. 

JEacides, son of Arymbas, king of 
Epirus, is driven qut of his dominions by 
the intrigues of Philip king of Macedo- 
nia, iv. 303. he reascends the throne, ib. 

/Eacides, king of Epirus, is banished 
by his own subjects, v. 259. 

fEgeus, king of Athens, ii, 240, 

fEgina, little island near Athens, it, 
336. 

'- Aigospotamos, famous for Lysander’s 
victory over the Athenians, iil, 272. 

Egyptus, name given to Sesostris, 1. 
165. : 

ZEmilia, sister to Paulus A®milius: 
riches left by her to Scipio, at her death, 
ni. 30. - 

Emilius (Paulus) is chosen consul, 
wii. 131, he séts out for Macedonia, 186. 
exact and severe discipline which he es- 
tablishes in his army, 140. he gains a fa- 
mous victory over Perseus near the city 
of Pydna, 148, &c. he pursues Perseus 
in-his flight, 150. that prince puts himself 
into his hands, 152. Paulus 4! milius is 
continued in the command of the army in 
Macedonia, 155. during the winter-quar- 
ters he visits the most famous eitics of 
Greece, ib. upon his return to Amphipolis 
he imparts to the Macedonians the regu- 
Jations made by himself and the senate in 
respect to Macedonia, 158, &c. he gives 
@ great feast there, 159. he sets out for 
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Rome, aid passes through Epiris, the | 
citicn of which Hie Wbatnlods 400" Ba 
dered by the troops, 160, he enters R 
in triumph, 161, &c. 
fEmilius, deputy from the Romans, 
goes to Philip, who was besieging Aby- 
dos, and exhorts him in the name of the 
senate to lay down his arms, vi. 237. he. 
goes to Egypt to take pessession of the 
guardianship of the king in the name of 
the Roman people, ib. ‘ 
fimilius (L. Paulus) is elected consul 
with Varro, i. 291, he is killed at the bat- 
tle of Cannz, 294. ; 
®na, a very rich temple in Media, vi. 


227. 


Eneas, supposed by Virgil contempo- 
at Ran Dido, 1. 211. 
Snobarbus (Domitius), consul, de- 
ney for Autony, and retires to him, viii, 
35. 
/Eolus, son of Hellen, reigns in Thes- 
saly, it, 242. 
fra of Nabonassar, ii. 60. era of the 
Scleucide, v. 278. 
Jéschines, Athenian orator, suffers 
himself to be corrupted by Philip’s gold, 
iv. 295, &c. he accuses Demosthenes, 
324. he is cast and retires into banish- 
ment, 325. 
fEsop the Phrygian: his history, ii. 
293. he goes to the court of Creesus, ib, 
he is supposed to have been the inventor 
of fables, 294, 
fEtolia, one of the principal parts of 
Greece, ii. 284. 
éEtolians, War ef the Aétoliang 
against the Achwans and Philip, vi. 167. 
treaty of peace between them, 192. the 
/Etolians join the Romans against Philip, 
197. they make peace with that prince, 
226. they declare against him for the 
Romans, 256, they condemn the treaty 
made between Philip and the Romans, 
280. they form a resolution to seize De- 
metrias, Chalcis, and Lacedemon, by 
treachery, 293. they call in the aid of 
Antiochus against the Romans, 295. they 
| offer to submit to the Romans, 305. and 
| Set obtain peace, ib, the senate, at 
| the request of the Athenians and Rhodi- 
ans, grant it them, vii. 2. cruel treatment 
of them by the Romans, 169, &c. 
Africa, discovered by the care of Ne- 
chao, i. 179. Hanno sails round it by or- 
der of the senate of Carthage, 203. fértil- 
ity of Africa, 210. 
Azgumcmpon, king of Mrcena, ti, 289, 


. 


- 


wife of Megacies, Her fath- 
in choosing her a husband, 


‘oclea, concubine of Ptolemy Phi- 
topator, vi. 165, miserable end of that 
woman, 221. 

Agathocles seizes the tyrant.of Syra- 
tuse, 1. 230. his expeditions against the 
Carthzginians in Sicily and Africa, ib. 
he brings over Ophellas to his side, and 
then puts him to death, 237. miserable 
end of that tyrant, ib. 

Agathocles, governor of Parthia for 
Antiochus, vi. 80. 

Agathocles, brother of Agathoclea, vi. 
£65. his ascendant ovex Prolemy Philo- 
pator, ib, his measures for obtaining the 


@ perishes miserably, ib. 

Azgelas of Naupactus, ambassador from 
the allies to Philip, Wisdom of his dis- 
course, vi. 191, &c. 

Agesilaus is elected king of Sparta, iii. 
33), his education and character, ib. he 
sets out for Asia, $33, he differs with | 
Pe amg 335. his expeditions in Asia, 

7, &c. Sparta appoints him generalis- 
simo b 
rions Pisandor to command the 
his stead, 3.1. his interview with Pharna- 
bazus, 342. the Ephori recall him te the | 
oid of his country, 346. his ready obedi- | 
eace, ib. he gains a moog over the The- | 
hans at Coronea, in which he is wound- | 
ed, 350. he returns to Sparta, $41, he} 


always retains his ancient manners, ib. | 


. . 


hie discovers the conspirzcy formed by | 
Fysander, 352. different expeditions of] 


Agesilaus in Greece, th, he causes his 
brother Teleutias to be appointed admi- 


ral, ib. Sphodrias is 


193. dispute between <Agesilaua and 


#paminondas in the assembly ef the al- 
lies of Sparta, 195. he caused wur te be! 


declared against the Thebans, 196. he | 
nds means to save those who fled from, 
the battle of Leuctra, 199. his conduct in | 
the two irruptions of the Thebans into the 
secritory of Sparta, 208. Sparta sends aid 
to Tachos, ling of Egypt, who had re- 
‘wolled agaiast Persia, 230. actions of 
“Agesilaus in Mevpt, 232. he declares for 
‘Nectancbus against ‘T'achos, ib. he dies 
on his return to Sparta, 235, 

Agesilaus, uncle on the mother’s side 


“&% Agix, king of Sparta, vi, 115. he | viii. 98. they 
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neato of Piolemy Epiphanes, 231. | 136 


acquitted by his | 

means, Iv. 192. Antalcidas rallies him! 
gon his being wounded by the Thebans 
‘pon aus being wounded by the Taebans, | 


abuses that prince's confidence, 119. vio~ 
lence which he commits when one of the 
Ephori, 121. he is wounded and left for 
dead, 122. 

Agesipolis, king of Sparta with Ageai- 
laus, iv. 179, difference between those 
two kings, ib. he commands the arm 
cnt agamst Olynthus, 182. his death, ib. 

Agesipolis reigns at Sparta with Ly- 
curgus, vi. 172, he is dethroned by Ly- 
curgus, 276, he retires to the camp of the 
Romans, ‘ib, - 

Agesistrata, mother of Agis, king of 
Sparta, vi. 123. her death, 125. 

Agiatis, widow of Agis king of Spar- 
ta, is forced by Leonidas to marry Cleos 
mencs, Vie 126. death of that princess, 

36. ; 
Agis I. son of Eurysthenes, king of 


Sparta, enslaves the inhabitants of los, 
i. 95, 
Agis II, son of Archidamus, king of 


Sparta, ili, 212. he makes war agains 
the people of Elis, $29, he acknowledges 
Leotychides for his son at his death, 1b. 

Agis IIL. son cf another Archidamus, 
king of Sparta, commands the army of 


sea and land, 340. he commis-| the Lacedemonians against the Macedo- 
flect m/ nians, and is killed in a battle, v. 111. 


Agis IV. son of Eudamidas, reigns at 
Sparta, vi. 113. he endeavours to revive 
the ancicnt institutions of Lycurgus, 114, 
he ctlects it in part, 115, &e. only Agesi- 
laus prevents the fiaai execution of that 
design, 119. he is sent to aid the Achmans 
against the /itolians, 120. on his return 
to Sparta he finds a total change there, 
121. he is condemned to dic, and exe- 
cuted, 124, &e. 

Agonothetse, & name given to those 
who presiddd in the public games of 
Greece, i. 48, 

Agriculture. Esteem that the ancients 
dad for it, especially in Egypt, i, 152. in 
Persia, it, 189. and in Sicily, it, 131. 

Agrigcutum. Foundation of that city, » 
it, 200. itis subjected first by the Care 
ihaginians, i. 221, and afierwards by the 
Remans, 242, 

Agron, prince of Tilyria, vi, 109, 

Ahasucrus, name given by the Scripe 
tures tu Asiveyes, as also to Cambyseg 
and Darius.—See the names of the last 
two. 

Ahaz, king of Judah, becomes vassal 
and tributary to Tiglath-Pilesar, ii. 61. 

Albenians, Situation of their country, 


are defeated by Pompey, 99. 
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~ “WAlegeus, son of Perseus, king of Myce- 
‘nae, and father of Amphitryon, ii. 239. 
*  Alceeus, Greek poet, ii. 286. 

Alcander, yoting Lacedwmonian, puts 

“out one of Lycurgus’s eyes, ii. 249. Ly- 
'-eurgus’s manner of being revenged on 
, him, ib. 

Alcetas, king of the Molossians, great- 
grandfather both of Pyrrhus and Alex- 
ander the Great, iv. 278. iy 

Alcibiades. Wher very young he car- 
ries the prize of valour in the battle against 
the Potidzans, iii. 119. character of that 
Athenian, 190, his intimacy with Socra- 
tes, 191. h 
passion for ruling alone, 194. Alei- 
biades begins to attract notice at Athens, 

_ iii, 190. his artifice for breaking the treaty 


with Sparta, 194. he engages the Athen=. 


ians in the war with Sicily, 197. he is 
elected general with Nicias and Lama- 
chus, 201. he is accused of having muti- 
“dated the statues of Mercury, 206. he sets 
out for Sicily, without having been able 
_ to bring that affair to a trial, ib. he takes 
Catana by surprise, 209. he is recalled by 
“the Athenians to be tried, 210. he flies, 
and is condemned to die for contumacy, 
ib. he retires to Sparta, 212. he debauches 
Timea, the wife of Agis, and has a son 
by her, ib. he advises the Lacedemonians 
to send Gylippus to the aid of Syracuse, 
217.——Alcibiades retires to Tissapher- 
nes, iii. 245. his influence with that sa- 
trap, ib. his return to Athens is concert- 
ed, 247. he is recalled, 248. he beats the 
Lacedemonian fleet, 253. he goes to Tis- 
saphernes, who causes him to be seized 
.and carried prisoner to Sardis, ib. he es- 
capes out of prison, ib. he defeats Min- 
darus and Pharnabazus by sea and land 
the same day, 254. he returns in triumph 
to Athens, 255. and is declared generalis- 
simo, 256. he causes the great mysteries 
to be celebrated, 257. he sets sail with the 
fleet, 258. ‘Thrasybulus accuses him at 
Athens of having occasioned the defeat of 
the fleet near Ephesus, 261. the com- 
mand is taken from him, ib. he comes to 
the Athenian generals at ADgospotamos, 
72. the advice he gives them, ib. he re- 
tires into the provivee of Pharnabazus, 
283. that satrap causes him to be assas- 
ssinated, 284. his character, ib. 
Alcibiades, one of the Spartan exiles, 
js reinstated by the Achwans, and sent 
deputy to Rome with complaints against 
them, vii. 21. the Achwans condemn him 
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to die, 24. they soon after annul that sen- 


tence, 26. : 
Alcimus is placed at the head of De- 

metrius Soter’s army against the Jews, ° 

vil. 223. . 


“as F) 
fo ber ail ; 
Alcmmonide expelle s by Pisis- 

tratus, ii. 275. they "take the’ cased 

building the new temple of Delphi upon 
themselves, 278. their aim in that ‘ier ; 
taking, ib. : 

Alcyoneus, son of Antigonus, carries 

the head of Pyrrhus to his father, vi. 71. 
Alexamenes is sent by the Aitolians to 


is versatility of genius, 193. his | seize Sparta, vi. 293. his avarice ecca~ 


sions the miscarriage of that design, 294, 
‘he is killed in Sparta, tb 
| Alexander I. son of Amyntas 1. king of 
Macedon, avenges the affront his mother 
| and sisters had received from the Persian 
' ambassadors, ii. 322. he makes proposals 
of peace to the Athenians from the Per- 
| siaus, iii, 44. he gives the Greeks intelli- 
gence of the designs of the Persians, 48. 
Alexander IL. son of Amyntas IL. reigns 
in Macedonia, and dies at th€ end of one 
| year, iv. 209, 
| Alexander III. ‘surnamed the Great, 
son of Philip. His birth, iv. 278. happy 
inclinations of that prince, v. 2. he has 
Aristotle for his preceptor, 3. Alexan- 
| der’s esteem and affection for that philos- 
opher, ib. he breaks Bucephalus, 7.—— 
Alexander ascends the throne of Mace- 
donia, y. 8. he reduces and subjects the 
people bordering upon his kingdom, who 
had revolted, 9. he enters Greece to dis- 
solve the league which had been formed 
against him, 10. he defeats the Thebans — 
in a great battle, ib. and takes their city, 
which he destroys, 11. he pardons the 
Athenians, 12. he summons a diet at Co- 
rinth, and causes himself to be declared 
gentralissimo of the Greeks against the 
Persians, 13. he returns into Macedenia, 
14. and makes preparations for his expe- 
dition against the Persians, 15, he ap- 
tea Antipater to govern Macedonia #3 _ 
iis viceroy, 16.——Alexander sets cut — 
for Asia, v. 17. arrives at Tlion, where 
he renders great honours to the memory 
of Achilles, 18, he passes the Granicvs, 
and gains a great victory over the Pey- 
sians, 20. he besieges and takes Miletus, 
22, then Halicarnassus, 23. and conquers 
almost aN Asia Minor, 24. he takes the 
city of Gordium, where he cuts the Pi : 
mous Gordian knot, 26. he passes 
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wtraits of Cilicia, 27. £6 arrives at Tar- 
sus, where he has a dangerous illness, oc- 
easioned by bathing in the river Cydnus, 
ib. he is cured of it in a few days, 30. he 
marches against Darius, and gains a fa- 
‘mous victory over that prinee near Issus, 
$5, &c. tired with pursuing Darius, he 
comes to that prince’s camp, which his 
troops had just before seized, 42. Alex- 
ander’s humanity and attention to Sysi- 
ggambis and the other captive princesses, 
44,—~Alexander enters Syria, v. 45, 
the treasures laid up in Damascus are 
deliveréd to him, ib. Darias writes him a 
_letter in the most haugbty terms, 46, he 
- answers it in the same style, 47. the city 
‘of Sidon opens its gates to him, ib. he be- 
sieges Tyre, 51, &c. after a long siege 
he takes that place by storm, 59. he re- 
_ceives a second letter from Darius, 65. 
-he marches to Jerusalem, 66. honours 
paid by him to the high-priest Jaddus, 
68, he enters Jerusalem and offers sacri- 
-fices there, ib. Daniel’s prophecies rela- 
ting to him are shown him, 69. he grants 
“great privileges to the Jews, 73. and re- 
) the same to the Samaritans, ib. he 
‘besieges and takes Gaza, 74. enters 
Egypt, 75. makes himself master of it, 
76. and begins to build Alexandria, 77. 
she. into Libya, 77. visits the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon, 78. and causes him- 
self to be declared the son of that god, ib. 
‘he returns to Egypt, 79.——Alexander, 
on his return to Egypt, resolves to ad- 
vance against Darius, v. 80. on setting 
eut, he is informed of the death of that 
_prince’s wife, ib. he causes her to be in- 
terred with great magnificence, ib. he 
passes the Euphrates, 81. then the Ti- 
gris, 82. he comes up with Darius, and 
gains a great battle, near Arbela, 90. he 
‘takes Arbela, 91. Babylon, 93. Susa, 95. 
subdues the Uxii, 98, &c, seizes the pass 
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Bessus, 116. he puts Philotas to death 
upon suspicion of having entered mito a 
conspiracy against him, 121. and Pa)- 
menio his father, ib. he subdues several 
nations, 123, he arrives in Bactriana, ib. 
his cruel treatment of the Branchidw, 
124, Bessus is brought to him, ib. 
Alexander takes many cities in Bactri- 
ana, v. 125, &c. and builds one near the 
jlaxartes, to which he gives his name, 
(126. he marches against the Sogdians, 
whe had revolted, and destroys many ot 
their cities, 127, the Scythians send am- 
bassadors to him, who speak with extra- 
ordinary freedom, ib. he passes the Iax- 
artes, 129. gains a victory over the Scyth- 
ians, 130. and treats the conquered fa- 
vourably, ib. he queils a revolt of the 
Sogdians, 131, he sends Bessus to Ee~ 
-batana, to be punished, ib. he takes the 
city of Petra, 132, &c. he abandons him- 
self to the pleasure of hunting, in which 
he is in great danger, 134. he gives Cli- 
tus the command of the provinces which 
had been formerly under Artabazus, 135. 
he invites that officer to a feast, and kills 
him, 136, &c. he undertakes various ex- 
peditions, 139. he marries Roxana, daugh- 
ter of Oxyartes, 140. he resolves to march 
into India, and makes preparations for 
setting out, ib. he endeavours to make 
his courtiers adore him after the Persian 
manner, ib. he puts the philosopher Cal- 
listhenes to death, 143. Alexander 
sets out for India, vy. 144. he takes many 
cities there that seemed impregnable, and. 
frequently endangers his life, 148, &c, he 
grants Taxilus his protection, 151, he 
| passes the river Indus, and then the Hy- 


daspes, 153, and gains a famous victory 
over Porus, 156. he restores that prince 
| to his kingdom, 158. he builds Nicwa and 
Bucephaiia, ib, he advances into: India, 
-and subjects many nations, 159, he forms 


-of ‘Susa, 99. arrives at Persepolis, of|the design of penetrating as far as the 


. which he makes himself master, 160, &c. 
and burns the palace of that city in a 
drunken frolic, 102. Alexander pur- 
-sues Darius, v. 103. Bessus’s treatment 
‘of ‘that prince makes him hasten his 
march, 104, Alexander’s grief on seeing 
‘the body of Darius, who had just before 
expired, 106. he sends it to Sysigambis, 
a>. he marches against Bessus, 111. 
Vhalestris, queen of the Amazons, comes 
from a remote country to see him, 113. 
+ *he abandons himself to pleasure and ex- 
cess, 114. he continues his march against 


R2 


Ganges, 163, general murmur of _ his 
army, ib. he renounces that design,:and 
gives orders to prepare for returning,. 165. 
excess of vanity which he shows in giving 
thanks to the gods, 166. Alexander™ 
sets out on his march to the ocean,,v, ib. 
is inextreme danger at the city of the 
Oxydracee, 167. he subdues all he meets 
in his way, 170. arrives atthe ocean, 171. 
at for his return to Europe, 172. 
e suffers extremely by famine in poaeee 1 
desert places, 173. equipage in which he 
passes through Carmania, ib. he arrives 


: 
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at Paeagerda, 175. honours rendered by | called Berenice, and kills her nireteen 
him tothe ashes of Cyrus, 176. he puts | days after, ib, the Alexandrians de.hrone 
Urteines, satrap of the province, to death, | him, 274, he dies, and declares at his 
277. he marries Statira, the daughter of | death the Roman people his heira. ib. 

Parius, 178. he pays the debts of his sol-} Alexander Jannaus reigns i Judwa, 
diers, 179. he appeases a mutiny amongst | vil. 282. he attacks the inhz/yitants of 
therh, 182, &c. he recalls Antipater, and | Ptolemais, 262. Lathyrus mar :hes to the 
substitutes Craterus in-his stead, 184, his aid of that city, and defeats Alexander 
grief for Hephestion’s Jeath, ib. &c. he = the Jordan, ib. &c. Ale: ander’s re- 


ecnquers the Cosseans, ib. Alexan-| venge upon Gaza, 283. quar 21 between 
der enters Babylon, notwithstanding the }that prince and the Phariseer , 273, gross 
\simster predictions of the Magi and other | affront that he receives at the feast of 
soothsayers, v. 185. he celebrates He- | tabernacles, ib. vengeance which he takes 
phwstion’s funeral with extraordinary for it, 284, civil war between that prince | 


magnificence, 186. he forms various de-} and his subjects, ib. after having termi-_ 
signs of expeditions and conquests, 189. | nated it, he abandons himself ro. fonatld te 
he sets people at work upon repairing the | and dies, ib. 

banks of the Euphrates, ib. and rebuild-| | Alexander makes himself tyrant of 
ing the temple of Belus, 190. he abandons | Pherw, iv. 209. he endeavours to subject 
himself to excessive drinking, which oc- | the people of Thessaly, ib. Pelopidas re- 
casions his death, 192, &c. pomp of his 
funeral, 232, his body is carried to Alex- 
andria, 234. judgment to be passed on 
Alexander, 195. character of that prince, 
496, &c. Daniel’s prophecies coacerning 
Alexander, 69, &c. 

Alexander, sorrof Alexander the Great, 
is elected king, v. 218. Cassander first 
deprives that prince of the sovereignty, 
260. then puts him to death, 281. 

Alexander; son of Cassander, disputes 
the crown of Macedonia with his brother 
Antipater, vi. 9. he is killed by Deme-|cyon, ib. 
trius, whom he had called in to his aid,} Alexander, governor of Persia for An- 


duces him to reason, 1b. he seizes Pelo- 
ab. tiochus the Great, vi. 150. he revolts, and 


pidas by treachery, and puts him in pris- 
on, 210. Epaminondas obliges him to re- 
lease his prisoner, 213. he is defeated 
near Cynoscephale, 218. tragical end of 
that tyrant, 216. his diversions, 213. 

Alexander, son of AErepus, forms a 
conspiracy against Alexander the Great, - 
v. 23. he is put to death, 26. 

Alexander, son of Polysperchon, ac- 
cepts the office of governor-general of 
Peloponnesus, v. 262. he is killed in Si- 


Alexander I., king of Epirus, marries | makes himself sovereign in his province, 
Cleopatra, daughter of Philip, king of | 1b. he perishes miserably, 154. 
Macedonia, iv. 327. ‘| Alexander, deputy fr6m the YEtoliang 

Alexander Bala forms a! conspiracy | tothe assembly of the allies held at Tempe, 
against Demetris Soter, vii. 226. he as-| vi. 264. 
cends the throne of Syria, 227. he mar-| Alexander, pretended son of Perseus, | 
ries Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy}is driven out of Macedonia, where he 
Philometor, 228. he abandons himself to| had usurped the throne, vii. 187. 
voluptuousness, ib. Ptolemy declares| Alexander, son of Antony and Cleo 
against him in favour of Demetrius Ni-} patra, viii. 133. 
cator, 229, Alexander perishes, 230. Alexandra, wife of Alexander Jan- 

Alexander Zebina dethrones Deme-j neus, reigng over the Jewish nation, Vii. 
trius king of Syria, vii. 252. he is de-| 273, &c. 
feated by Antiochus Grypus, and soon| Alexandria, a city of Egypt, built by 
after killed, 254. Alexander the Great, v. 77. famous li- 

- Alexander I., son of Physcon, is placed | braries of Alexandria, vi. 18, &c. fate of 
upon the throne of Egypt, vii. 261. he} those libraries, 19, &c. 
causes his mother Cleopatra to be put to} Alexandria, built by Alexander the 
death, 266. he is expelled by his subjects, | Great, upon the laxartes. v. 126. 
and perishes soon after, 267. Alexis, governor of the citadel of Apa- 

Alexander II., son cf Alexander I.,} maa, betrays Epigenes, Antiochus’s 
weigns in Eevpt after the death of La-j general, vi. 154. & Se 
thyrus, vii. 968. he marrics Cleopatra,} Aigebra, that science is part of the. 


* 
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mashomatics, and ought not to be ne- 
‘d, viit. 12, 
‘ Allobroges, extent of their country, i. 
76. 
_ Alps, mountains famous for Hannibal’s 
Passing them, i. 276. 

Amasis, officer of Apries, is proclaimed 
kong of Egypt, 1. 1¢3.-he is confirmed in 
the possession of the kingdom by Nabu- 
chedonosor, 134. lie defeats Apries, who 
marched against him, takes him prisoner, 
aud puts him to death, 185. he reigns 
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“Amyntas L, king of Macedonia, sub- 
mits tu Darius, ii, 322, 

Amyntas IL., king of Macedonia, 
father of Philip, iv. 270. his death, 271. 

no api soa of Perdiccas, excluded 
from the throne of Macedonia, iv. 273. 

Amyntas, ramen from Alexander's 
army, seizes the government of Eg 
Ve 75 he is killed a 76. ae 

Amyntas, one of Alexander the Great's 
officers, v. S-. 

Amyrteus, one of the generals of the 


peaceably in Egypt, 186. his method for | Egyptians, who had revolted against Ar 


acquiring the respect ef his subjects, ib. 
his death, 187. his body is taken cut of 
Sis tomb and burnt, by order of Cambyses, 
ii. 167. 

_ Ambassadors. Fine example of disin- 
terestedness in certain Roman amibassa- 
dors, vi. 73. 

_ Amenophis, king of Ecypt, i. 164. his 

‘maanner of educating his son Sesostris, 
155. this king is the Pharaoh of Scripture, 
who was drewned in the Red Sea, 164, 

Amestris, wifeef Xerxes. Barbarous 
and inhuman revenge of that princess, ili. 
57, &e. 


Amisus, a city of Asia, besieged by | 1C2. 
Zaucullus, viii. 72. the engineer Callima- | 


ehnus, who defeaced it, sets it on fire, and 
turns it, 75, 


Ammonians, ti. 163. famous temple of 


that people, v. 76. 


taxerxes Longimanus, iii. $2. he is ase 
sisted by the Athenians, 103. he drivea 
the Persians out of Egypt, and is declar- 
ed king of it, 188. he <i ib. 

Amytis, wife of Nabuchodonosor, ii. 52 

Anacharsis, of the Scytho-Nomades 
by nation, onc of the seven sages, ii, 292, 
his contempt for riches, ib. 

Anacrecn, Greek poet, ii. 287, 

Anaitis. Fate of one of the statues of 
this goddess, vill. 120, 

Anaxagoras, his care of Pericles, iii; 
97. his doctrine, 123. uaden © 

Anaxander, king of Lacedemonia, i. 


Anaxilaus, tyrant of Zanele, iii. 136. 
Anaximenes, in what-taanner he saved 
his country, v. 17. 
Andranodorus, geardian of Hierony- 
mus, king of Syracuse, viit. 16. his strange 


Amnesty, famous one at Athens, ii. | abuse of his authority, ib, after the death 
28S. cecasions when atanesties are ne~ | of Hieronymus, he seizes part of Syra- 


~cessary, 289, 


Amorges, bastard af Pissuthnes, revolts 
td 9 4 i 


1 : . 
icuse, 12. ie fortas a conspiracy fer as- 


cending tne throne, 21. he is accused and 


against Darius Nothus, iti, 244. he is! put to death, ib. 


taken and sent inte Persia, ib, 
Amosis, king of Egypt. 

mothis. 2 
Amphares, one of the Spartan Ephori, 


Tt 


Andriscus of Adcamyttium, pretends 


See hoth- | himself son of Perseus, and is declared 


king of Macedonta, vii. 185. he defeats 
ine Roman army,-commanded by. the 


wt. 123. his treachery and cruelty to king | pretor’Juventius, 187. he is twice de- 


Agis, ib. 

Amphictyon, king of Athens, ii, 240. 

Amphictyons. Institution of that as- 
sembly, ii. 240. iv. 74. their power, 75. 
oath taken at their installation, it, their 
condescensions for Philip occasioned the 
diminution of their authority, 76. famous 
sacred war undertaken by order of this 
’ assembly, 283.. 

Amphipolis, city of Thrace, besieged 
by Cleon, general of the Athenians, iii. 
238. Philip takes that city from the Athe- 
hians, and declares it free, iv. 274. it is 
soon afier taken possession of by that 


prince, 276, 


| feated of 


Metcllus, ib. he is taken, and 
sent to Rome, ib. he serves to adorn the 
iriamph of Metellus, 197. 

Androcles, son of Codrus, king of 
Athens, ii. 243. 

Andromachus, governor of Syria and 
Palestine for Alexander, v. 80. sad end 
of that governor, ib. 

Andromachus, father of Achsus, is 
taken and kep: prtsuner by Ptolemy Eu 
ergetes, vi. 149, Ptotemy Philopator sets 
him at liberty, and restores him to his 
son, 157. 

Andronicus, general of Antigonus, 
makes himself master of Tyre, v. 273. ha. 


( 
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as besieged in that place by Ptolemy, and 
forced to surrender, 276. 

‘Andronicus, Perseus’s officer, put to 
- death, and why, vii. 128, 

Andronicus of Rhodes, to whom the 
world is indebted for the works of Aris- 
totle, vill. 65. 

Androsthenes, commander for Philip at 
Corinth, is defeated by Nicostratus, prae- 
tor of the Achwans, vi. 265. 

Angels. Opinions of the Pagans con- 
cerning them, iv. 12. : 

Anicius, Roman preter, is charged 
with the war against Gentius, king of 
Hlyria, vii. 133. he defeats that prince, 
takes him prisoner, and sends him to 
Rome, 140. he receives the honour of a 
‘triumph, 162. 

Antalcidas, Lacedemonian, concludes 
with the Persians a peace disgraceful to 
the Greeks, iii. 353, &c. 

Antigona, Philotas’s mistress, accuses 
‘hin to Alexander, v. 118. * 

Antigone, the daughter-in-law of Ptol- 
es wife of Pyrrhus, vi. 6. 
ntigonia, city built by Antigonus, v. 

BIS. and destroyed by Seleucus, vi. 3. 

Antigonus, one of Alexander’s cap- 
tains, divides the empire of that prince 
with the rest of them, v. 218. he makes 
war against Eumenes, and besieges him 
im Nora, 241. he marches into Pisidia 
“against Alcetas and Attalus, 242. he be- 
comes very powerful, 245. he revolts 
against the kings, and continues the war 
with Eumenes, who adheres to them, 254. 
he is defeated by that captain, 263. he 
gets Eumenes into his hands by treach- 
ery, 269. and causes him to perish in 

rison, 270. a league is formed against 

im, 271. he takes Syria and Pheenicia 
from Ptolemy, 272. and makes himself 
master of Tyre, after a long siege, 273. 
he marches against Cassander, and gains 
great advantages over him, 274. he con- 
cludes a treaty with the confederate 
princes, 281. he forms the design of re- 
storing liberty to Greece, 284. he besieges 
and takes Athens, 285, &c. excessive 
honours paid him there, 287. he assumes 
the title of king, 293. he makes prepa- 
rations to invade Egypt, 294. his enter- 
ies is unsuccessful, tb. he loses a great 

attle at Ipsus, and is killed in it, 315. 

Antigonus Gonatas offers himself as a 
hostage for Demetrius his father, vi. ib: 
he establishes himself in Macedonia, 41. 
Pyrrhus drives him out of it, 64. he re- 
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tires into his maritime cities, ib. he sends 
troops to the aid of the Spartans against — 
ot SH 68. he marches to the assistance 
of “Argos, besieged by that prince, ib. he 
takes the whole army and camp of Pyr- 
rhus, and celebrates the’ funeral of thar 
pla with great magnificence, 71, he 

esieges Athens, 74: and takes it, ib, Ine 
death, 93. : 

Antigonus Doson, as Philip’s guardian, 
reigns in Macedoma, vi. 98. the Achwans 
call him into their aid against Sparta, 193. 
he occasions their gaining several adyan- 
jtages, 137, &e. he is victorious in the 

famous battle of Selasia against Cleom- 
enes, 141. he makes himself master of 
Sparta, and treats it with great clemency, 
146. he marches against the Ilyrians, 
and dies after having gamed a victory - 
over them, ib. ft 
Antigonus, nephew of Antigonus Do-— 
son, Philip’s favourite, discovers to that 
prince the innocence of his son Dem 
trius, and the guilt of Perseus, ae 
Philip’s intentions in respect to him, 57. 
Antigonus, a Macedonian lord in the 
court of Perseus, vii. 137. f 
Antigonus, the brother of Aristobulus 
I., is appointed by his brother to terminate 
the war in Iturea, vii. 281. at his return 
his brother puts him to death, 282. 
Antigonus, son of Aristobulus Tl, is 
sent to Rome by Pompey, vii. 292. he is 
set upon the throne of Juda, 293. he is 
besieged in Jerusalem, 294. he surrenders 
and is put to death, 295. 
Antimachus, officer in the army of Per- 
seus, vii. 122, 
Antioch, city built by Seleucus, upon 
the Orontes, vi. 3. 
Antiochus, lieutenant of Alcibiades, 
attacks the Lacedemonians with ill con- 
—F and is defeated with great loss, iii. 


~ 


Antiochus I., surnamed Soter, reigns 
in Syria, and marries Stratonice, ‘his 
father’s wife, vi. 32. he endeavours to 
seize the kingdom of Pergamus, 77. he 
is defeated by Eumenes, ib. he puts one 
of his sons to death, and dies himself 
soon after, ib. 

Antiochus II., surnamed“ Theos, as- 
cends the throne of Syria, vi. 77. he de- 
livers Miletus from tyranny, ib. he carries 
the war into Egypt against Ptolemy, $0. 
the provinces of the East revolt against 
him, ib. he loses most of those provinces, 
81. he makes peace with Ptolemy, ang 


ies Berenice, the daughter of that 
inte, after having repudiated Laodice, 
he repudiates Berenice, and takes 
jee again, who causes him to be 
, 88. Daniel's prophecies con- 

cerning him, ib. : 
Autiochus Hierax commands in Asia 
Minor, vi. 88. he enters into a league 
with his brother Seleucus against Ptole- 
ty, 92. he declares war against Seleucus, 
gives him battle, and defeats him with 
great danger of his life, 93. he is attack- 
ed and deleated by Eumenes, 94. he re- 
tires to Ariarathes, who soon after seeks 
eceasion to rid himself of him, 95. he 
takes refuge with Ptolemy, who imprisons 
him, ib. he escapes from prison, and is 

assassinated by robbers, ib. 

Antiochus IIf., surnamed the Great, 
ins to reign in Syria, vi. 150. fidelity 
of Acheus towards him, tb. he appoints 
ias iis prime minister, ib. Molon 
aod Alexander, whom he had appointed 
yovernors of Media and Persia, revolt 
agaiast him, ib. he marries Laodice, the 
daughter of Mithridates, 151. he sacrifi- 
ees Epigenes, the most able of his gen- 
~ trals, to the jealousy of Hermias, 154. 
he marches ugainst the rebels, and re- 
duces them, 155. he rids himself of Her- 
tnias, 156. he marches into Cocle-syria, 
aid takes Seleucia, 158, Tyre, and Ptol- 
emais, 159. he makes a truce with Ptol- 
emy, is. The war breaks out again, 160. 
Antiochus gains many advantages, 161. 
ve loses a great battle at Raphia, 162. 
he makes peace with Ptolemy, 163. he 
turns his arms against Achieus, who had 
revolied, ib. Achieus is put into his hands 
by treachery, afid executed, 164. expedi- 
tions of Antiochus into Media, 227, Par- 
thia, ib. Hyrcania, tb. Bactriana, 228, 
and even into India} 229. he enters into 
an alliance with Philip to invade the 
kingdom of t, 232, and seizes Cozle- 
sie and Paine, ib, he makes war 
against Attalus, 247. upon the remon- 
strances of the Romans he retires, ib. he 
¢ecovers Cole-syria, which Aristomenes 
had taken from him,.ib. Antiochus forms 
the design of seizing Asia Mimor, 249. he 
takes some places there, 271. an embassy 
is sent to him from the Romans upon that 
head, th. Hannibal retires to him, 274. 
the arrival of that general determines him 
to engage in a war with the Romans, 283. 
he marches against the Pisidians, and 
eubjects them, 286. he goes to Greece 
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at the request of the A€tolians, 295, he 
attempts to hes over the Achzans iz 
vain, 296, and afterwards the Beeotians, 
299. he makes himself master of Chalcis, 
and all Eubcea, ib. the Romans declara 
war against hitn, ib. he makes an ill use 
of Hannibal’s counsels, 301. he goes te 
Chalcis, and marries the daughter of the 
person in whose house he lodges, ib. ha 
seizes the straits of Thermopylae, 302. 
he is defeated near those mountains, and 
escapes to Chalcis, ib. on his return. to 
Ephesus, he ventures a sea-fight, and 
loses it, 307. his fleet gains some advan- 
tage over the Rhodians, 309. he loses = 
second battle at sea, ib. conduct of An- 
tiochus after this defeat, 311. he makes 
proposals of peace, 312, which are re- 
jected, 314. he loses a great battle near 
Magnesia, 317, &c. he demands peace, 
318. he obtains it, and on what conditions, 
319. in order to pay the tribute to the 
Romans, he plunders, a temple in Ely- 
imais,. vii. 9. he is killéd, ib. character of 
| Aairoctins, ib. Daniel’s prophecies con- 
cerning that prince, 10, 

‘Antiochus, the eldest son of Antiochus 
the Great, dies in the flower of his youth, 
vi, 287. character of that, yeung prinee,. 
th, 

Antiochus IV., surnamed Epiphanes,, 
goes to Rome as a hostage, vi. 319. he: 
ascends the throne of Syria, vii. 61. dix 
pute between that prince and the king of 
Egypt, 63. he marches towards Egypt, 

|65, and gains a first victory over Ptole~ 
my, ib. then a second, 66. he -makes 
himself master of Egypt, ib. and takea. 
the king himself, ib. upon the rumour of 
|a general revolt, he enters Palestine, 67, 
| besieges and takes Jerusalem, ib. where 
|he exercises the most horrid cruelties,. 
ib. &e. Antiochus renews the war in 
Egypt, 63. he replaces Ptolemy Philo- 
metor upon the throne, and with whet 
< 70. he returns to Syria,»ib. he 


comes back to Egypt, and marches to 
Alexandria, 72. Popilius, the Roman 
ambassador, obliges him to quit it, 73. 
Antiochus, incensed at what happened: 
in Egypt, vents his rage upon the Jewa,. - 
vii, 74. he orders Apollonius,.one of his. 
generals, to destroy Jerusalem, ib.. cruel- 
ties committed there by that general, ib. 
Antiochus endeavours to abolish the wor- 
ship of the true God at Jerusalem, 75. he 
enters Juda, and commits horrible ¢ 1- 
elties, 77, &c. he celebrates games & 


. placed upon the throne of Syria by Try- 


‘ 
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Daphne, near Antioch, 81. several of his 

enerals defeated by Judas Maccabivus, 
ib. he goes to Persia, attempts to plunder 
the temple of Elymais, and is shamefully 
raion, 86. upon receiving advice of 
the defeat of his armies in Judwa, he sets 
out instantly with design to exterminate 
the Jews, 87. he is struck by the hand of 
God on his way, and dies in the most ex- 
quisite torments, 1b, Daniel’s prophecies 
concerning this prince, 88. 

Antiochus V. called Eupator, succeeds 
his father Antiochus Epiphanes in the 
kingdom of Syria, vii. 214. ‘he continues 
the war with the Jews, 215, his generals 
and himself in person are defeated by Ju- 
das Maccabeus, 216. he makes peace 
with the Jews, and destroys the fortitica~ 
tions of the temple, 217. Romans discon- 
tented with Eupator, 222. his soldiers de- 
liver himup to Demetrius, who puts him 
to death, ib. 

Antiochus VI. surnamed Theos, is 
phon, vii. 233, he is assassinated soo 
after, 235... ; 

Antiochus VII. surnamed Sidetes, 
marries Cleopatra, wife of Demetrius, 
and.is proclaimed king of Syria, vii. 238, 
he dethrones Tryphon, who is put to 
death, ib. he marches into Judwa, 246. 
besieges John Hyrcanus in Jerusalem, | 
ib. the city capitulates, ib. he turns his 
arms agamst Parthia, 247. where he 

erishes, 248. an adventure of this prince 
in bunting, ib. 

Antiochus VIII. surnamed Grypus, 
begins te reign in Syria, vii. 254, he mar- 
ries Trynhena, the daughter of Physcon, 
king of Egypt, ib. he defeats and expels 
Zebina, ib. his mother Cleopatra en- 
deavours to poison him, and is poisoned 
herself, 255. Antiochus reigns some time 
in peace, ib. war between that prince 
and his brother Antiochus of Cyzicum, 
256. the two brothers divide the empire 
of Syria between them, 258. .Grypus 
marries Selene, the daughter of Cleopa- 
tra, and renews the war against his bro- 
ther, 264. he is assassinated by one of 
his vassals, ib. - 

Antiochus [X. surnarned the Cyzice- 
nian, makes war against his brother An- 
tiochus Grypus, vii. 256. he marries 
Cleopatra, whom Lathyrus had repudi- 
ated, ib. after several battles, he comes 
to an accommodation with his brother, 
and divides the empire of Syria with him, 


ee 
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258. he goes to the aid of the Samar 
tans, and is unsuccessful in the war, ib. 
after his brother’s death he endeavours 
to possess himself of his domiriions, 265. 
he loses a battle against Seleucus the son 
of Grypus, who puts him to death, ib. 

Antiochus X. surnamed Eusebes, son. 
of Antiochus the Cyzicenian, causes him- 
self to be crowned king of Syria, and de- 
poses Seleucus, vii. 266, he gains a bat-. 
tle against Antiechus and Philp, brother* 
of Seleucus, ib, he marries Selene, the 
widow of Sipe, ib. he is entirely de~ 
feated by Philip, and obliged to take ref- 
uge amongstthe Parthians, ib. by their 
aid he returns into Syria, ib. he is again 
expelled, and retires into Cilicia, where 
he ends his days, 267. 

Antiochus MI. son of Grypus, endeav- 
ours to revenge the death of his brother 
Seleucus, vil. 266. he ts defeated by Eu-- 
sehes, and drowned in endeavouring te* 
pass the Orontes, ib. &c. 4 

Antiochus XI. surnamed Dionysius,” 
seizes Crele-syria, and reigns a very~ 
short time, vii. 266." 

Antiochus XIII. called Asiaticus, sent 
by Selene, his mother, to Rome, vi. 269. 
on his return he passes through Sicily,, 
and receives an eormous affront .from- » 


| Verres, ib. he reigns some time in Syris,, 


272. Pomp: y deprives him of his domin- 
ions, 273. / 

Antipas, or Antipater, Herod’s father,. 
excites great troubles in Judzea, vii. 288, 
&e. he sends troops to aid Cesar, bee 
sicged in Alexandria, viii. 123, . 

Antipater, Alexander’s lieutenant, is” 
appointed by that prince to govern Mace-- 
donia in his absence, v. 16. he defeats: 
the Lacedwemonians, who had revolted’ 
against Macedonia, 110, Alexander takes 
his government from him, and orders him: 
to come to him, 183, suspicions enter= 
tained of Antipater in respect of Alexane 
der’s death, 193. Antipater’s expeditions 
into Greece, afier>Alexander’s death, 
223. he is defeated by the Athenians 
near Tamia, to which he retires, ib. he 
surrenders that place by capitulation, 
225. he seizes Athens, and puts a garri-- 
son into it, 226. he puts Demosthenes 
and Hyperides to death, ib. he gives: 
Phila, his daughter, to Craterus in mare. 
riage, 231. he is appointed regent of the 
kingdom of Macedonia, in the room of 
Perdiccas, 239, death of Antipater, 2444 

Antipater, eldest sun of Cassander, vis. 


fee 
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9. dispute between that prince and his 
brother Alexander for the crown of Ma- 
cedonia, ib. he kills his mother Thessa- 

‘ who favoured his youngor brother, 
ib. Demetrius drives him out of Macedo- 
roy he retires into Thrace, and dies 
‘ . ; 


’ 
Antiphon, courtier of Dionysius. Wit- 
ty saying, which cost him his life, iv, 129. 

nye (Mark) contributes by his val- 
our to the re-establishment of Auletes 
upon the throne of Egypt, viii. 113, &c. 
when triumvir, he cites Cleopatra before 
him, and why, 126. his passion for that 
princess, ib. her ascendant over him, ib. 
she carries him with her to Alexandria, 
128. Antony returns to Rome, and mar- 
nes Octavia, Casar’s sister, 130. he 
makes some expeditions against the Par- 
thians, 130. then goes to Pheenicia to 
meet Cleopatra, ib. his injurious treat- 
ment of Octavia, 131. he makes himself 
master of Armenia, and returns to Alex- 
andria, which he enters in triumph, ib. 

1 celebratés there the coronation of 

Cleopatra and her children, 122. open 
rupture between Cwsar and Antony, 133. 
Antony puts to sea, accompanied by 
Cleopatra, 137. he is entirely defeated 
in a sea-fight off Actium, 138. all his 
troops surrender themselves to«Cesar, 
ib. he returns to Alexandria, ib. he 
sends ambassadors to treat of peace with 
Cesar, 139. seeing himself betrayed by 
Cleopatra, he sends to challenge Cesar 
to a single combat, 141. Uelieving Cleo- 
patra had killed herself, he falls upon his 
sword, 142. he expires in Cleopatra’s 
arms, 143. that princess celebrates his 
funeral with great magnificence, 144, 

Anysis, king of Egypt, i. 173. 

Aornos, a rock of India, besieged and 
taken by Alexander, v. 150. 

Apame, the dawghter of Antiochus So- 
ter, and widow of Magas, vi. 79. 

Apaturia., Feast celebrated at Athens, 
iii. 267, 

Apaturius; officer of Seleucus Cerau- 
nus, forms a conspiracy against that 
prince, and poisons him, vi. 150. he is 
put to death, ib. 

Apega, an infernal machine, invented 
by Nabis, vi. 225. 

Apelles, courtier of Philip, vi. 175. 
abuses his power, ib. he endeavours to 
humble ial tatees the Achzans, 176. 
he perishes miserably, 188, A 
Apelles, Perseus’s accomplice im ac- 
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cusing Demetrius, is sent ambassador to 
Rome by Philip, vii. 53. after the death 
of Demetrius, he escapes into Italy, 56. 

Apelles, officer of Antiochus Epipha- 
nes, endeavours to make Mattathias sa- 
crifice to idols, vii. 76. Mattathias kills 
him with all his followers, 77. ; 

Apellicon; an Athenian, library erected: 
by him at Athens, viii, 65, 0° 

Apis, an ox adored under that narne by: 
the Egyptians, i. 143. killed by Camby- 
ses, 11, 170. 

. Apis, king of Argos, ii. 259, 

Apollo. Temple erected in honour of 
him at Delphi, i. 36. 

Apollocrates, eldest. son of Dionysius 
the younger, commands in the citadel of 
Syracuse, in the room of his father, iv. 
153, he surrenders that place to Dion, and 
retires to his father, 160. 

Apollodorus, of Amphipolis, one of 
Alexander's officers, v. 93. 

Apollodorus, friend of Cleopatra, fa 
vours the entrance of that princess into. 
Alexandria, and in what mamner, viit. 119. 

Apolloderus, governor of Gaza for La- 
thyrus, defends that: place against Alex- 
ander Jatinzeus, vil, 283. he is assassinate 
ed by his brother Lysimachus, ib, 

Apollonides, officer in the army of ue 
menes, occasions the loss of a battle, vo. 
241. he is seized and put to death, ib. 

Apollonides, magistrate of Syracuse, 
vill, 23, his wise discourse in the assem= 
bly of the people, 24. 

Apollonius, a lord in the court of An= 
tiochus Epiphanes, is sent ambassador by 
that prinee, first to Egypt, vii. 64, then: 
to Rome, ib. Antiochus sends him with 
an army against Jerusalem, with orders. 
to destroy that city, 74. his cruelties: 
there, ib. he is defeated by Judas Mac-. 
cabseus, and killed in the battle, 81. 

Apollonius, governor of Ccele-syrim 
and Phoenicia, marches against Jona- 
than, and is defeated, vii. 229. he forms 
a plot against the life of Ptolemy Philo 
metor, ib. 

Apollophanes, physician of Antiochis 
the Great, discovers to that prince the 
conspiracy formed against him by Her- 
mias, vi. 155. salutary advice which he 
gives Antiochus, 157. - ; : 

Appius (Claudius) Roman consul, is 
sent into Sicily, to aid the Mamertines 
i 241, he defeats the Carthaginians and. 
Syracusans, ib. 

Appius (Claudius), Roman senator, 


me 
p events the senate from accepting the 
osers of Pyrrhus, vi. 51. \ 
Appius (Claudius), Roman, commands 
su bLody of troops, and is beaten near Us- 
eana, against which he marched with de- 
sign to plunder it, vii. 123. 
Apries ascends the throne of Egypt, i. 


_ U3L. success of that prince, ib, Zede- 


kiah, king of Judah, implores his aid, 
182. he declares himself protector of Is- 
rael, ib. Egypt revolts against him, 133, 
and sets Amasis on the throne, ib. he is 
obliged to retire into Upper Egypt, 184. 
Amasis defeats him in a battle, in which 
he is taken prisoner, and put to death, 185. 

Aquilius (Manius), Roman proconsul, 
is defeated in a battle by Mithridates, 
who takes him prisoner, and puts him to 
death, viii. 51. 

Arabians (Nabathean) character of 
that people, v. 278. . 

Aracus, Lacediemonian admiral, jit. 
270. 

Araspes, a Median nobleman, is ap- 
pointed by Cyrus to keep Pantha pris- 
oner, ii. 11]. passion which he conceives 
for that princess, ib. goodness of Cyrus 
im respect to him, ib. he does that prince 


_Steat service in going as a spy amongst 


>» 


the Assyrians, ib. 

Aratus, son of Clinias, escapes from 
Sicyon, to avoid the fury of Abantidas, | 
vi. 100. he delivers that city from the 
tyranny, ib. and unites it with the Acha-/ 
an league, 101. he appeases a sedition | 
upon the point of breaking out at Sicvon, 
103, &c. he is elected general of the 
Achwans, 104, he takes Corinth from 
Antigonus, 107, &c. he makes several 
cities enter into the Achzan league, 108. 
ae has not the same’ success at Argos, 


- 410. he marches against the A®tolians, 


121. Cleomenes, kmg of Sparta, gains 
several advantages over him, 128. Ara- | 
ius’s envy of that prince, 132. he calls in 
Antigonus to aid the Achzans against the | 
Laecedemonians, ib. he marches against 
the AXtolians, and is defeated near Ca- 
hyw, 168. Philip’s affection for Aratus, 
1b. Apelles, Philip’s minister, accuses 
him falsely to that prince, 177. he is de- 
clared innocent, 178. he accompanies 
Philip into A®tolia, his expeditions 
against the Atolians, Lacedzemonians, 
and Eleans, 180. Philip causes him to 
be poisoned, 195. his funeral solemnized 


IR dg 196. | 
ratus the younger, son of the great 
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Aratus, is chief magistate of the Achme 
ans, vi. 174. Philip causes him to be 
poisoned, 196, . 

Arbaces, governor of the Medes for 
Sardanapalus, revolts against that prince, 
and founds the kingdom of Media, ii. 

Arbaces, general in the army of Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon, against his brother 
Cyrus, iii, 299, 

Arbela, city of Assyria, famous for 
Alexander’s victory over Darius, v. 91. 

Arcesilas, Alexander’s lieutenant. 
Provinces that fell to his lot after that 
prince’s death, v. 218. 

Archagathus, son of Agathocles, com- 
mands in Africa after his father’s depar- 
ture, 1. 237. he perishes there miserably, 
238. ’ 

Archelaus, governor of Susa for Alex- 
ander, v. 96. 

Archelaus, general for Antigonus, 
marches against Aratus, who besieged 
Corinth, and is taken prisoner, vie 107. 
Aratus sets him at liberty, 108, 

Archelaus, one of the generals of Mith=. 
ridates, takes Athens, vill. 52. he is driv« 
en out of it by Sylla, 56. he is defeated: 
by the same captain, first at Charoneay 
58. and then at Orchomenus, 60. he es« 
capes to Chalets, ib. and has an inter 
view with Sylia, near Delinm, 62. Ar- 
chelaus “goes over to Murzna, 66. he 
engages: the latter to make war against 
Mithridates, ib. 

Archelaus, son of the former, is madi 
high-priest and sovereign of Comana, 
vin. 102.. he marries Berenice, queen of 
Egypt, 113. he is killed in a battle with: 
the Romans, 114. 

Archelaus, son of the latter, enjoys the: 
same dignities as his father, vii. 380. he: 
marries Glaphyra, and has two. sons. by 
her, ib. ; 

Archelaus, second son of Archelaus 
and Glaphyra, ascends tlie throne of . 
Cappadocia, vii. 330. Tiberius does him 
alae services with Augustus, ib. he 

raws the revenge of Tiberius upon him- 
self, 331. he is cited to Rome, and why,, 
ib, he is very ill received there, ib... 
dies soon after, ib. 

Archias, a Corinthian, founder of Sy- 
racuse, ili. 140. 

Archias, a Theban, is killed by the 
conspirators at a feast even by Phil 
os one of them, to the Beeotarchs,, iv. 

80. 


Archias, comedian, delivers up the or- 


ge 
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. Hyperides, and several other per- 
le hatin, 2%, °° 


Archibius. His attachment to Cleo- 
patra, viii. 146. 
~ Archidamia, Lacedeemonian lady, He- 
roic action of hers, vi. 65. she is put to 
death by order of Amphares, 125. 

Archidamus, king of Sparta, iii. 162. 
he saves the Exhatineicdtane from the 
of the Helots, ib. he commands the 
ps of Sparta at the beginning of the 

war, 147. he besieges 

Pha, 161. 

Archidamus, son of Agesilaus, gains a 
tattle against the Arcadians, iv. 206, his 
valour during the siege of Sparta by 


an he reigns in Sparta, 


Archidamus, brether of Agis, escapes 
Sparta to avoid the fury of Leoni- 
daa, vi. 126. Cleomenes recalls him, 128. 
vikee is assassinated in returning’home, ib. 
| terchidamus, ambassador of the ASto- 
finns, cndeavours to engage the Achwans 
to declare for Antiochus, «vi. 298. 
Archilochyus, Greck poet, inventor of 
“Marabic verses, ii. 284, character of his 
a 97h» mac BS 
Archimedes, famous geormetrician, vill. 
‘Ti. he invents many machines of war, 12. 
rodigious effects of those machines, 29. 


“he ts killed at the taking of Syracuse, 37. 


his tomb discavered by Cicero, $8. 


‘Archon, one of Alexander's officers. | 


Provinces thet fll to him alter that 
“ptince’s death, v.218. 

Archon is elected chief magistrate of 
the Achwans, vii. 123, wise resolution 
avhich he makes that people take, 124. 

Archons instituted at Athena, iv. 71 . 
‘Mrardys, king ef Lydia, i. 63 

; 8. fa) ld, 1. BS. 

eee Bid its establithreent, iv. 63. 
authority of that senate, ib, Pericles 
‘veakens its authority, 71. 

“TAretas, king of Arabia Petrwa,submits 
:to"Pompey, viii. -A vee Secon 

‘Arete, er 0 1lonyaus the ty- 
inte orp to her Biedther "Theos 
“tides, and.afterwards to her uncle Dion; 
viv, 131. sturing the banishment of the 
‘fatter sh: -s married to Fimmocrates, 146, 
~ Dion recs westher-again, 160. her death, 

362 rf 


* Arethuss fountain femous in fabu- 

tous history. wi, 213. Bik 

' threns, o: © of the Spartan exiles, is re- 

wastated by Je. Achwans,and carries ac- 
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cusations against them to Rome, vii 
the Acheans condemn him to die, 24, 
sentence is annulled by the Romans, 26, 

Areus, grandson of Cleomenes, reigns 
-at Sparta, vi. 64. fey 

Arens, another king of Sparta, vi. 113 

Argeeus is placed by the Athenians 
upon the throne of Macedonia, iy. 273 
is defeated by Philip, 275. 7 

The Argilian: a name given to the 
Slave who discovered Pausanias’s con~ 
spiracy, iii. 66, Z 

Arginus. Isles famous for the victory — 
of the Athenians over the Lacedemoni 
ans, iit. 264. ‘ ' 

Argo, king of Lydia, ii. 82. 

Argos, foundation of that kingdom, ii- 
239. kings of Argos, ib. war between th: 
Argives and Lacedemoniang, i. 97. they 
refuse to aid the Greeks against the Per- 
siang, lit, 325, Argos besieged by Pyr- 
rhus, vi. 70. Aratus endeavours to bring. 
that city into the Achzan league, 112, 
but without success, ib. Argos is subject~ 
ed by the Lacedzemonians, 135, and after 
wards by Antigonus, 136, .Argos surren- 
ders to hilocles, one of Philip’s gene- 
rals, 255, the latter puts it again into the 

| hands of Nabis, 257. it throws off the 
| Yoke of that tyrant, and. re-establishes its 
liberty, 279, 

Argus, king of Argos, ii. 239. 
|  Artzeus, of Alexandria, philosopher : 
Augustus Cegar’s esteern for him, vilie 
143. 

Arius commands the left wing of Cy- 
rus’s army at the battle of Cunaxa, ili. 
299. he fles upon advice of that prince’s 
death, 302. the Greeks .offer him the 
}crown of Persia, 306. he refuses it, and 

makes a treaty with them, 307. 

Ariammes, an Arabian, deceives and 
betrays Crassus, vil, 304, 

Arianmes, king of Cappadocia, vii. 

1324. \ 

Ariarathes I, king of Cappadocia, vii. 
323. 
“Ariarathes IT, son of the former, reigns 
over Cappadocia, vii. 323. he is defeated 
ina battle by Perdiccas, who seizes ‘his 
dominions, ‘and puts him to death, 324, 

Ariarathes III, eseapes into Armenia 
after his father’s death, vii. $24. he as 
cends the throne of his ancestors, ib. . 

Ariarathes IV. king of Cappadocia, 

vit. $24, reap 

‘Ariarathes “VY. marries ‘Antiochi 

daughter. of Antiochus the Great, vi.94.. . 
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he Remans tay a great fine upon him for’ 

having aided his father-in-law, vii. 9. he 

sends his son to Rome, and with what 

view, 104, he declares for the Romans 
ainst Perseus, 106, death of Ariara- 
s, 176. 

Arierathes VI. goes to Rome, and why, 
vii. 104, he refuses to reign during his 
father’s life, 176. after his father’s death 
he ascends the throne of Cappadocia, ib. 
he renews the alliance with the Romans, 
jb. he is dethroned by Demetrius, ib. he 
ymplores aid of the Romans, ib. Attalus 
re-establishes him upon the throne, 177. 
he enters into a confederacy against De- 
metrius, 326. he marches to aid the Ro- 
mans against Aristonicus, and is killed in 
that war, ib. 

Ariarathes VII. reigns in Cappadocia, 
vii. 326. his brother-in-law Mithridates 
causes him to be assassinated, ib. 

Ariarathes VIII. is placed upon the 
throne of Cappadocia by Mithridates, vii. 
$27. he is assassinated by that prince, 
wb. 

Ariarathes IX., king of Cappadocia, is 
defeated by Mithridates, and driven out | 
of his kingdom, vii. 327. 

Ariarathes X, ascends the throne of 
Cappadocia, vil. 329. Sisinna disputes 
the possession of it with him, and carries 
it against him, 330. Ariarathes reigns a 
second time in Cappasocia, ib. 

Ariarathes, son of Mithridates, reigns 
in Cappadocia, viii. 47. he is dethroned 
by the Romans, ib. he is reinstated a 
second, 48, and then a third time, ib. 

Ariaspes, son of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
deceived by his brother Ochus, kills him- 
eelf, iv. 235. 

Aridweus, bastard brother of Alexander, 
3s declared king of Macedonia ‘after the 
death of that prince, v. 195. Olympias 
causes him to be put to death, 258, 

Arimanius, a deity adored by the Per- 
sians, ii. 216. 

Arimazes, Sogdian, governor of Petra 
Oxiana, refuses to surrender to Alexan- 
der, y. 132. he is besieged in that place, 
ib. he submits to Alexander, who puts 
him to death, 134, 

Ariobafzanes, satrap of Phrygia, un- 
der Artaxerxes Mnemon, ascends the 
throne of Pontus, i. 111. he revolts 
against that prince, iv. 234. 

Ariobarzanes |. is placed upon the 
throne of Cappadocia by the Romans, vii. 
$28, he is twice dethroned by Tigranes, 
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ib. Pompey reinstates him in the quiet 
possession of the throne, ib. 

Ariobarzanes IT, ascends the throne of 
a at and is killed soon after, vii. 

28. 
Ariobarzanes III. reigns in Cappado- 
cia, vii. 328. Cicero suppresses, a con- 
spiracy forming against him, ib. he sides 
with Pompey against Cxsar,-329. the 
latter lays him under contribution, ib, he: 
refuses an allience with Caesar's mur= 
derers, ib. Cassius attacks him, and have 
ing taken him prisoner, puts him to death, 
ib. ‘ 

Ariobarzanes, governor of Persia for 
Darius, posts himself at the pass of Susa, 
to prevent Alexander from passing it, Ve 
98. he is put to flight, 99, 

Aristagoras is established governor of. 
Miletus by Histizus, ii, 322. he joins the 
Ionians in their revolt against Darius, 
324. he goes to Lacedzmon for md, 326, 
but ineffectually, ib. he goes to Athens,. 
327. that city grants him some troops, 
ib. he is defeated and killed in a battle, 
329, f 

Aristander, a soothsayer in the train: 
of Alexander, v. 86. 

Aristazanes, officcr in the court of 
Ochus, iv. 254. 

Aristeas, citizen of Argos, gives Pyre- 
rhus entrance into that city, vi. 69, 

Aristenes, chief magistrate of the 
Acheans, engages them to declare for 
the Romans against Philip, vi. 251, &e. 

Aristides, one of the generals of the 
Athenian army at Marathon, resigns the 
command to Miltiades, ii. 339, he distin 
giishes himself in the battle, 340. he is 
banished, 345. he is recalled, iii. 25. he 
goes to Themistecles at Salamis, and 
persuades him-to fight in that strait, 38. 
he rejects the offers of Mardonims, 45. 
he gains a famous victory over that gen- 
eral at Platawse, 50. he terminates a dif- 
ference that had arisen between the 
Athenians and Lacedsemonians, 51. con- 
fidence of the Athenians in Aristides, 62. 
his condescension for that people, ib. he 
is placed at the head of the treops sent 
by Athens to deliver the Greeks from the 
Persian yoke, 64, his conduct in that 
war, 65. he is charged withthe admin- 
istration of the public revenues, 70. his 
death and character, 74. 

Aristides, painter, his works greatly 
esteemed, vii. 194, 

Aristion usurps the government as 


and acts with great cruelty, viii. 
he is besieged in that city by Sylla, 
ib. he is taken and put to death, 56. 
Aristippus, philosopher, his desire to 
hear Socrates, iv. 16. 


Aristippus, citizen of Argos, excites a 


sedition in that city, vi. 67. he becomes 
.yrant of it, 111. he is killed in a battle, 
112. continual terrors in which thst ty- 
rant lived, 121. 

Aristobulus 1. son of John Hyrcanus, 
succeeds his father in the high-priesthood 
and sovereignty of Judza, vii. 280. he 
ussumes the title of king, 281. he causes 
his mother to be put to death, ib. then 
his brother Antigonus, 282. he dies soon 
after himself, ib. 

Aristobulus If, son of Alexander Jan- 
nus, reigns in Judea, vi. 288. dispute 
between that prince and his brother Hyr- 
canus, ib. Pompey takes cognizance of 
it, 289, Aristobulus’s conduct makes him 


his enemy, ib. Pompey lays him in chains, 


290, and sends him to Rome, 292. 
- Aristocracy, form of government, li. 
244. 

Aristoerates commands the left wing 
of the Athenians at the battle of Argi- 
nuse, i. 264. 

Aristodemus, chief of the Heraclide, 

ossesses himself of Pelopounests, il. 
43. 

Aristodemus, guardian of Agcsipolis, 
king of Sparta, in. 347, 

Aristodemus of Miletus is left at-Athens 
by Demetrius, v. 286. 

Aristogenes, one of the generals of the 
Athenians at the battle of Arginuse, iil. 
264. 

Aristogiton conspires against the ty- 
rants of Athens, 1, 277. his death, ib. 
statues erected in honour of him by the 
Athenians, 279. , 

Aristomache, sister of Dion, is married 
to Dionysius the tyrant, iv. 114, 

Aristomachus, tyrant of Argos, vi. 110, 
his death, ill. 

Aristomenes, Messenian, offers his 
daughter to be sacrificed for appeasing 
the wrath of the gods, i. 98. he carries 
the prize of valour at the battle of Ithome, 
100. he is elected king of the Messe- 
nians, 101, he beats the Lacedemoniaus, 
and sacrifices 300 of them in honour of 
Jupiter of Ithome, 101. he sacrifices 
himself soon after upon his daughter’s 
tomb, ib. 

Aristomenes, second of “that name, 
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king of Messene, gains a victory over 
the Lacedemonians, i. 103. bold action 
of that prince, ib. he is beaten by the 
Lacedwmonians, 104, his death, 105, 

Aristomenes, Acarnanian, is charged 
with the education of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
vi. 237, he quashes a conspiracy fermed 
against that prince, 273. Picheaey puts 
him to'death, 274. \ : 

Ariston of Syracuse, comedian, dis- 
covers the conspiracy formed by An- 
dranadorus against his country, vii, 21. 

Ariston, pilot: counsel which he gives 
the Syracusans, iii. 236, 

Aristonicus possesses himself of the 
dominions of Attalus, vil. 244. he defeats 
the consul Crassus Mucianus, and takes 
him prisoner, ib. he is beaten and iaken 
by Perpenna, ib. the consul sends him 
to Rome, ib. he is put to death there, 
245. 

Aristophanes, famous poet, 1. 77. char- 
acter of his poetry, ib. &c. faults with 
which he may justly be reproached, ib. 
extracts from some of his pieces, 78. 

Aristophon, Athenian captain, accuseg 
Iphicrates of treason, iv, 244, 

Aristotle. Philip charges him with . 
the education of Alexandersiv. 278. v. 
3. his application in forming that prince, . 
ib. suspicions of him in.respect to the 
death of Alexander, 193. fate of his 
works, viti. 65. : 

Armenes, son of Nahis, goes a hostage 
to Rome, vi. 283. 

Armenia, province of Asia, i, 22. 
was governed by kings, 113, 

Arms, used by the ancient Persians, 
it, 196. 

Arphaxad, name given by the Scripture 
to Phraortes. See Phraortes. 

Arrichion, Paneratiast. Combat of 
that athleta, 1. 52. 

Arsaces, son of Darius.’ See Artaxe 
erxes Mnemon. sy? 

Arsaces I. governor of Parthia for An- 
tiochus, revolts agaist that prince, Vi. 
80. he assumes the title of king, 9b. 

Arsaces If. king of Parthia, takos 
Media from Antiochus, vi. 226. he suse 
tains a war with that prince, vil, 228, he 
comes to an accommodation with Antio- 
chus, who leaves him in peaceable pos- 
session of his kingdom, ib. 

Arsames, natural son of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, is assassinated by his brother 
Ochus, iv. 235. 

Arses reigns in Persia after the death 
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of Ochus, iv. 258, Bagoas causes him to 
be assassinated, ib, ~ 

Arsinoe, daughter of Ptolemy Lagus, 
ig married to Lysimachus, king of Thrace, 
vi. 4. after the death of that prince, her 
brother Ceraunus marries her, 36. fatal 
sequel of that marriage, ib. she is ban- 
ished into Samcthracia, 37. 

Arsinve, another daughter of Ptolemy 
Lagus, marries her brother Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, vi. 75. death of that princess, 
$4, 

Arsinoe, sister and wife of Ptolemy 
Philometor, vi. 161. her death, 166.  * 

Arsinoe, daughter of Ptolemy Auletus: 
Cwsar’s sentence in her favour, viii. 119. 
she is proclai queen of Egypt, 121. 
Cesar carries her to Rome, and makes 
her serve-asan ornament in his triumph, 
124, Antony, at the request of Cleo- 
patra, causes her to be put to death, 127. 
- Arsinoe, wife of Magas. See Apame. 

Arsites, satrap of Phrygia, occasions 
the defeat of the Persians at the Gran- 


tcus, V. 18. he kills himself throngh de- | 


epair, 21. 

Art. Sec Arts. 

Artaban, uncle of Phraates, causes 
himself to be crowned king of Parthia, 
and is killed soon after, vii. 250. 

» Artabanes, brother of Darius, endea- 
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{provinces of Asia for Ochus, revo.ta 
against that prince, iv. 240. supported 
by Chares the Athenian, he gains several 
advantages, ib. he is overpowered, and 
retires into Macedonia, ib. Ochus re- 
ceives him again into tavour, 256, &&c. 
his fidelity to Darius, v. 106, / 

Artagerses, officer of Artaxerxes Mne-~ 
mon, is killed in the battle of Cunaxa, 
ii, 301. . 

Artainta, miece of Xerxes, iii. 57. Vio~ 
lent passion of that prince for her, ib. 
fatal sequel of that passion, 58. 

Artaphernes, governor of Sardis for 
his brother Darius, wishes to cofhpel the 
Athenians to reinstate any, n. 281, 
he marches against the island of Naxos, 
with design to surprise it, 324. he is. be- 
sieged in Sardis by the Athenians, 328, 
he discovers the conspiracy of Histiceus, 
329. he marches against the revolted Io 
nians, 330. ahs 

Artaphernes, ambassador of Artax- 
erxes to the Lacedemonians, iti. 178, 

Artarius, brother of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, iti. 93, 


Artavasdes, king of Armenia, vii, 299, 


| 

| Artaxerxes I. surnamed Longimanua, 
| by the instigation of Artabanes, kills his 
brother Darius, and ascends the throne 
of Persia, iii. 75. he rids himself of Arta= 


vours to divert that prince from his enter- | banes, 76. he destroys the party of Arta- 
prise against the Scythians, ii. 315. he is | banes, 79, and that of Hystaspes his el- 
made “arbiter between the two sons of | der brother, ib. heegives Themistoclos 
Darius, in respect to the sovereignty, | refuge, ib. his joy for the arrival of that 


347. his wise discourse to Xerxes upon 
that prince’s design to attack Greege, 
ut. 9, &c. 

Artabanus, the Hyrcanian, captain of 
‘the guards to Kerxes, conspires against 
that prince, and kills him, tii. 76. he is 
killed himself by Artaxerxes, ib. 

Artabarzanes, after the death of Da- 
rius, disputes the throne of Persia with 
Xerxes, ii. 347, he continnes in amity 
with his brother, and loses 4is life in his 
service at the battle of Salamis, 348. 

Artabarzanes, king of Atropatene, 
. gubmits to Antiochus, vi. 855. 

Artabazus, a Persian lord, officer in 
‘the army of Mardonius, iii. 48. his coun- 
. #elto that general, ib. he escapes into 
Asia after the battle of Platex, 50. 
Xerxes gives him the command of the 
woasts of Asia Minor, and with what 
wiew, 64. he reduces the Egyptians, who 
had revolted agaiust Artaxerxes, 91, 


; Artabazus, g-eernor of one the 


| Athenian, 81. alarmed by the conquests 
of the Athenians, he forms the design of 
| sending Themistecles into Attica at the 
jhead of an army, 89. Egypt revolts 
/ against him, 90. he compels it to return 
(to its obedience, 91. he gives up Inarus 
;to his mother, contrary to the faith of a 
| treaty, 92. he permits Ezra to return ‘te 
, Jcrusalem first, and then Nehemiah, 94. 
he concludes a treaty with the Greeks, 
106. he dies, 179. 3 
Artaxerxes II. surnamed Mnemon, is 
crowned king of Persia, iii..279. C 
| his brother.attempts to murder him, 280. 
| Artaxerxes sends him haekto his governs 
ment of Asia Mimor, 280. he Cr] 
against Cyrus, advancing to dethrone 
him, 298, gives him battle at Cunaxa, ib. 
and kills him with bis own had, 301, he 
cannot force the Greeks in his. brother's 
army to surrender themselves to him, 


307. he puts Tissaphernes to death, 340. 


ihe concludes a treaty with the Greoks, 
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$58, he attacks Evagoras, king of Cy- 
» 356, &c. he judges the affair of 

iiribazus, his expedition against the Ca- 

ducians, 363, &c. ‘ / 

Artaxerxes sends an ambassador into 
Greece to reconcile the states, iv. 206. 
he receives a deputation from the Greeks, 
1b. honours which he pays to Pelopidas, 
207. heundertakes to teduce Egypt, 228, 
Uiat enterprise misearries, 230, he medi- 
tates a second attempt against Egypt, 
231. most of: the provinces of his empire 
revolt against him, 233. troubles at the 
courtof Artaxerxes concerning his suc- 
cessor, 234, death of that prince, 236. 

Artaxerxes IH. before called Ochus. 
See Ochus. , 

* Artaxias, king of Armenia, vii. 82. 

Artemidorus invested with the supreme 
euthority at Syracuse, viii. 2. 

Artemisia, queen of Halicarnassus, 
supplies Xerxes with troops in his expe- 
dition against Greece, iii. 21. her cour- 
xge in the battle of Salamis, 37. 

Artemisia, wife of Mausolus, reigns in 

daria after the death of her husband, iv. 
248. honours which she ie to the 
memory of Mausolus, 249. she takes 
Rhodes,-250. her death, 251. 

Artemisium, promontory of ‘Eubea, 
‘famous for the victory of the Greeks over 
ihe Persians, iii. 32, ~ 

Artemon, Syrian. Part that queen 
Laodice makes him play, vi. 88. 
Artisiona, daughter of Cyrus, wife of 
Darius, ii, 297. 

Artoxares, eunuch of Darius Nothus, 
forms a conspiracy against that prince, 
ui, 182. he is put to death, 183. 

Arts. Origin and progress of the arts,” 
ui. 205. arts banished from Sparta by Ly- 
_curgus, 262. and had in honour at Athens 
by Solon, 273. 

Artyphius, son of Megabyzus, revolts 
against Ochus, iii. 181. he is suffocated 
in ashes, ib. * 

Aruspices. See Augury. 

Arymbas, king of “a iv. 303. 

Asa, king of Judah, defeats the army 
of Zara, king of Mthiopia, i. 175. 

Asdrubal, Hamilear’s son-in-law, com- 
mands the Carthaginian army in Spain, 
i. 267. he builds Carthagena, ib. he is 
killed treacherously by a Gaul, 268. 

Asdrubal, surnamed Calvus, is made 
the oa in Sardinia by the Romans, i. 

99, : 


Asdruba!l, Hannibsl’s brother, com- 
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mands the troops in Spain after his bre- 
ther’s departure, i, 272. he receives orders” 
from Carthage to march to Italy to the 
aid of his brother, 301. he sets forward 
and is defeated, 303. he loses a greas 
battle near the river Metaurus, and is’ 
killed in it, ib. 

Asdrubal, Gisgo’s. brother, commands” 
the Carthaginian troops in Spain, i. 304. 

Asdrubal, surnamed Hondus, is sent by 
the Carthaginians to Rome to demand. 
peace, i. 310. Mi 

Asdrubal, Masinissa’s grandson, com-. 
mands in Carthage, during the siege of 
that city by Scipio, i, 18, another Asdru- 
bal causes. him to be put to death, 22. 

Asdrubal, Carthaginian general, is 
condemned to die; and wherefore, ii, 12. 
the Carthaginians. appoint him general 
of the.troops without their walls, 18. he 
causes another Asdrubal, who command- 
ed within the city, to be put to death, 22. 
his cruelty'to the Roman prisoners, ib. 
afier the taking of the city, he intrenches 
himself in the temple of iscolagis 25." 
he surrenders himself to Scipio, ib, - 
tragical end of his wife and children, ib. 
. Ashes. Smothering in ashes, a punish- 
ment amongst the Persians, iii. 180. 

Asia. Geographical description of it, 
i. 20, it is considered as the cradle of the: 
sciences, ii. 207. 

Asmonean family. Duration of their 
reign in Judeea, vii. 294, 

Aspasia, celebrated courtesan, iii. 117. 
she marries Pericles, 124. accusation 
formed against her at Athens, ib. her 
great knowledge occasions her being 
ranked amongst the sophists, ib. 

Aspic, serpent whose bite is mortal, 
vi. 30. 

Aspis, governor for Artaxerxes in the 
neighbourhood of Cappadocia, revolts 
against that prince, iii. 368, he is punish- 
ed soon after, ib. 

Assur, son of Shem, who gave his 
name to Assyria, ii. 45. 

Assyria: origin of its name, ii. 45. 

Assyrians. First empire of the As- 
syrians, ii. 43. duration of that empire, 
ib. kings of the Assyrians, 44, &c. second 
empire of the Assyrians, both of Nineveh 
and Babylon, 61. subversion of that.em-~ 
pire by Cyrus, 130. 

Aster, of Amphipolis, shoots out Phil- 
ip’s right eye, iv. 285. that prince puts, ° 
him to death, ib. 
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Astrology, Judicial: falschoad of that 
wience, il, 211. J 

Astronomy. Nations tha: applied them- 
pelves first to it, i. 151, i, 2115 

Astyages, king of the Medes, called 
in Scripture Ahasuerus, ii. 81. ae gives 
his daughter im marriage to Cumbyses, 
hing of Persia, ib. causes Cyrus his 
grandson to come to his court, ¥4, 

Astymedes, deputy to Rome by the 
Rhodians, endeavours to appease the an- 
ger of the senate, vi. 166. 

Asychis, king of Egypt, author of the 
haw concerning loans, 1. 172. famous pyr- 
amid built by his order, ib. 

Atheas, king of Scythia, is defeated 
by Philip, against whom he had declared 
war, iv. S13. 

Athenza, or Panathenwa: feasts cele- 
brated at Athens, i. 25. } 

' Athenseus, general of Antigonus, is 
gent by that prince against the Nabathzan 
Arabians, v. 279. he perishes in that ex- 
pedition, ib. y 

Atheneus, brother of Eumenes, is sent 
career by that prince to Rome, vii. 

Atheneus, governor for Antiochus in 
Judea and Samaria, to establish that 
prince’s religion in them, vit. 75. ~ 

Athenion, courtier of Ptolemy Euer- 
getes, goes to Jerusalem by order ef that 
prince, vi. 96. rn 

Athens. Athenians. Feundation of the 


kingdom cf Athens, it. 240. kings of 


Athens, ib, the Archons succeeu them, 
sb. Draco is chosen legislator, 265, then 
Solon, 2¢7. Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens, 
274, &c. the Athenians recover their lib- 
erty, 279. Hippias aticmpts in vain to re- 
establish the tyranny, 280. the Athe- 
nians, in conjunction wih the Ionians, 
burn the city of Sardis, 323. Darius pre- 
pares to-aveng2 that insult, ib. famous 
Athenian eaptuins at that time, 332, Da- 
rius’s heral:is are put to death there, 337. 
‘the Athenians under Miltiades gain a 
famous Victory over the Persians ut Ma- 
yathon, 340, moderate reward granted 
Miltiades, 343. 
tacked by Xerxes, choose. Themisiocles 
general, ui. 24. they resign the honour 
of commanding the fleet to the Lacedz- 
monians, 26. they are reduced to aban- 
don their city, 33, &c. Athens is bu-nt 
by the Persians, 36. battle of Salamis, 
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second time, 45. the Athenians and La- 
cedemonians cut the Persian army to 
pieces near Platewa, 50. they defeat the 
Persian fleet at the same time near My- 
cale, 55. they rebuild the walls of their 
city, 59. the command of the Greeks in 
general transferred toghe Athenians, 65. 
The Athenians, under Cimon, gain 
a double victory over the Persians near 
the river Eurymedon, iii..87. they support 
the Egyptians in their revolt agaist 
Persia, $0. their considerable losses iv 
that war, 92. seeds of division betweee 
Athens and Sparta, 103. peace_re-estab- 
lished between the two states, 105. The 
Athenians gain several victories over the 


‘Persians, which obliges Artaxerxes to 


conclude a peace highly’ glorious for th 
Greeks, 106. jealousy and differences be- 
tween Attica and Sparta, 114. treaty of 
peace for thirty years between the two 
states, 116. the Athenians besiege Samos, 
137. they send aid to the Corcyrmans, 
118. they besiege Potidea, 120, 
rupture between Athens and Sparta, 123. 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 146, 
reciprocal ravages of Attica and Pelo- 
ponnesus, 149, Plague of Athens, iii, 
153. The Athenians seize Potidewa, 153, 
they send forces against the isle of Les- 
bos, 164, and make themselves masters 
of Mitylene, 167. the plague breaks out 
again at Athens, 173. the Athenians take 
Pylus, th. and are besieged in it, ib. they 
take the troops shut up in the isle of 
Sphacteria, ih, they make themselves 
masters of the island of Cythera, 184. 
they are defeated by the ‘Thebans near 
Delium, 185. truce for a year between 
Athens and Sparta, 185. the Athenians 
are defeated near Amphipelis, 188. treaty 
of peace for fifty years between the 
Athcuians and Lacedamonians, 190.— 
The Athenians, at the instigation of Al- 
cibiades, renew the war against Sparta, 
iii, 197. they engage, by his advice, in 
the war with Sicily, ib. Athcns appoints — 
Alcibiades, Nicias, and Lamachus, gen- 
erals, 201, triumphant departure of the 


‘The Athenians, at- | fleet, 206. it arrives in Sicily, 209. the . 


Athenians recall Alcibiades, and condemn 
him to die, 210. afier some actions, they 
besiege Syracuse, 215. they undertake 
several works that reduce the city to ex- 
tremities, 221. they are defeated by sea 
and land, 222, &c. they hazard a second 


m which the Athenians acquire infinite | battle by sea, and are defeated, 225. the 
glory, 38.. they abandon their city a/ resolve to retire by land, 237. they are 
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geduced to surrender themselves to the 
Syracusane, 239. their generals are put 
to death, 241. consternation of Athens 
upon this defeat, 242.——T he Athenians 
- are abandoned by their allies, iu. 243. |: 
the return of Alcibiades to Athens is con- 
certed, 248, the Four Hundred invested 
with full authority at Athens, 250. their 
power is annulled, 252. Alcibiades is re- 
called; ib. he occasions the gaining of 
‘several great advantages by the Athen- 
ians, 253, the Athenians elect him gene- 
ralissimo, 256. their fleet is defeated near 
Ephesus, 261. the command is taken 
from Alcibiades, ib. they gain a great 
victery over the Lacedwemonians near 
the Arginuse, 265. they are entirely de- 
feated by the latter near Ai gospotamos, 
272. Athens besieged by Lysander, cap- 
ttulates and surrenders, 275,———Thirty 
tyrants appointed to govern Athens, by 
ysander, iil, 285, she recevers her lib- 
erty, 288, &c. she enters into the league 
formed against the Lacede=monians, 345. 
Conon rebuilds the walls of Athens, 353. 
the Athenians aid the Theban exiles, iv. 
185. they repent it presently after, 191. 
they renew the alliance with the The- 
bans, 192. they declare zgainst the latter 
for the Lacedwemonians, 205. many of 
the Athenian allies revolt, 241. generals 
employed to reduce ther, tb. &c. alarm 
of the Athenians, occasioned 'by the prep- 
arations for war made by the king of Per- 
sia, 245. they send aid te the Megalopol- 
itans, 248. and afterwards to the Rhodi- 
ans, 251.——Thie Athenians suffer them- 
selves to be cajoled by Philip, iv. 276. 
Demosthenes endeavours in vain to rouse 
them from their lethargy, 288, &c. Athens 
joins the Lacedemonians against Philip, 
304. the Athemians under Phecion drive 
Philip out of Eubawa, 305, &c. they 
oblige that prince to raise the siege of 
Perinthus and Byzantium, 312. they 
form a leasne with the Thebans against 
Philip, 318. they lose the battle of Che- 
ronea, 320. they make a treaty with Phil- 
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afterwards reduced to subrait, 225, Ane 
tipater makes himself master of their city, 
226. Phocion is condemned to die by 
Athenians, 247, Cassander takes Athens, 
251. he makes choice of Demetrius Pha- 
tereus to govern the republic, 252. Athens 
taken by Demetrius Poliorcetes, 285, ex- 
cessive honours paid to Antigonus and 
his son Demetrius by the Athenians, 287. 
Athens besieged by Cassander, and do- 
livered by Demetrius, 310. excessive 
flatiery of Demetrius by the Athenians, 
ib, Athens shuts its gates against Deme- 
trius, vi. 3, he takes that city, 8. Athens 
declares against Antigonus Gonatas, 74, _ 
and is taken by that prince, who puts a 
garrison into it, ib. The Athenians 
carry their complaints against Philip te 
Rome, vi. 238. that prince besieges them 
city, 239. decrees of Athens against 
Philip, 245. she sends three famous phi- 
losophers upon an embassy to Rome, and” 
wherefore, vil. 179. Athens taken by 
Archelaus, viii, 52, Aristion makes him- 
self tyrant of that city, ib. his crucities 
there, ib. it is besieged and retaken by 
Sylla, 52, &c.—--Government of Athens, 
iv. 62. foundation of the government ine 
stituted by Solon, 63. abuses introduced 
into the government by Perictes, iii, 104. 
inhabitants of Athens, tv. 65. senate, 67. 
Areopagus, 69. magistrates, 71. asseme- 
blies of the people, ib. other tribunals, 74, 
revenues of Athens,.76. education of 
youth, 79. different species of troops of 
which the arraies of Athens were come 
posed, 85. choice of the generals, iv. 
332. equipment of galleys at Athens, 
264. exemptions and honours granted by 
that city to those who had rendered be 
great services, 266. orations pronounc 
by order of the state in honour of those 
who had died for their country, 323. of 
religion, 1. 22. feasts of the Panathenwa,, 
25,. Bacchus, 26, aad Eleusis, 28.——— - 
Peculiar character of the people of 
Athens, iv. 93. easily enraged, and soon 
appeased, ib. sometimes ungrateful to 


iy, 322. immoderate joy of Athens upon | their generdts, and those who had served 
that prince’s death, 329. the Athenians | them best, iii. 261. humane to their ene- 
_ form a league against Alexander, v. 9. | mies, 289. taste of the Athenians for the 
that price pardons them, 12. conduct of) arts and sciences, iv. 96. their passion 
the Athenians in respect to Harpalus,| for the represcntaticns of the theatre, i 
180.——Commotions wt Athens uvon the | 77. common character of the Athenians 
mews of Alexander’s death, v. 221. the | and Lacedwmonians, iv. 97. 

Athenians march against Antipater, 223,| Athlete. Etymology of the word, i. 47. 
they are victorious at first, ib. and are j exercises of the athietz, 48. trial through 


talus his n 


. 
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oh te c 
which they passed before they fought, ib. 
rewards granted. to hom when. victori- 


CUS, *y 
Athlothetz, their function, i. 48, 
famous mountain of Macedo- 


) Atossa, wife of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
vs 235, 

Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, and wife 
of Cambyses first, and aiter of Smerdis 
the Magian, i. 175.. she is last marned 
t Darius, 297.. Democedes cures her of 
a dangerous distemper, 202. she per- 
suades Darius te send him into Greece, 
and why, 303. she is called Vashi in 
Scripture, 305. . 

_Atreus, son of Pclops, king of Mycenx, 
18, 239, 
tropates, one of Alexander's gene- 
rals; provinces which fell to him after 
at. prince’s death, v. 218. he causes 
hunself to be declared king of them, 241. 

Attalus I. king of Pergamus, vi. 94. 
war between that — and Seleucus, 
150. Attalus joins the Romans in the war 
against Philip, 198. he-gains several ad- 
vantages over that prince, 232. he dies, 
258. his magnificent use of his riches, ib. 

Attalus If. surnamed Philadelphus, 
prevails upon the Achzans to revoke their 
decree against his brother, vii. 124. he 
comes ambassador to Rome, 163. he 
reigns in np 17 as guardian to At- 


& 


ew, 177. war between At- 
talus and Prusias, ib. death of Attalus, 
242, 

. Attalus ITT. surnamed Philometor, goes 
to Rome, and why, vii. 178. ‘he ascends 
the throne of Cappadocia, after the death 
of his uncle, and causes him te be much 

tied through his vices, 242. he dies, 
and by his will leaves his dominions to the 
Roman people, 243, ; 

_ Attalus, Syracusan, discovers the in- 
telligence held by Marcellus in Syracuse 
to Epicydes, viii. 31. 

. Attalus, Philip’s lieutenans, is sent by 
that prince into Asia Minor, iv. 326. 
marriage of his niece Cleopatra. with 
Philip, ib, Alexander’s quarrel with At- 
talus in the midst of the feast, 327. Alex- 
der causes him to be assassinated, v. 9. 

Attica divided by Cecrops into twelve 
cantens, ii. 240. See Athens. 

_ Atyade, descendants of Atys, it. 82, 

Atys, son of Croesus, good qualities of 
that prince, ii. 88. his death, 83. 
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32, 
Augustas. See Caesar A Aid, 
Autophradates, governor of Lydia for 
Artaxerxes. Mnemon, is charged by thay 
prince with the war against Datames, iii, 
369, he is defeated, 370, and retires into. 
his govermnent, ib. he joins with the 
previnces of Asia in their revolt. against. 
Artaxerxes, iv. 234... g 
Axiochus, Athenian, takes upom him, 
the defence of the generals condemned to. 
die afier the battle of Arginuss, iii, 2702, 
Axithea, wife of Nicocles, kilis herself, 
{Ve 275. 
Azarias, one of the three Hebrews: 
| miraculously preserved in the midst of the 
| flames, ii. 68, : 


{ ° . . A 
Azotus, a city of Palestine, i. 177. 


Baar. See Bel. + 
Babel, description of that tower, a. 52.. 
Babylon, Babylonians: foundation of 
the city of Babylon, nt. 45, description. of . 
that city, 48, kings of Babylon, 60. dura~ 
tion of its empire, ib. siege and taking of 


that city b 
Darius, 306, that prince reduces it to obe- 
dience, 308. Alexander makes himself 
master of Babylon, v. 93. Destructiom. 
sf Babylon foretold in several parts of 
| the scripture, ii. 130, curse pronounced 
against that city, 140, eagerness of 
princes to destroy it, ib. The Babyloni- 
ans laid the first foundation of astronomy, 
| 210, &e. 

Bacchidas, eunuch of Mithridates, viti, 


| Bacchides, governor of Mesopotamia 
/under Antiochus Epiphanes and Deme-- 
trius Soter, is defeated in.many engage- 
ments by Judas Maccabeeus, vil. 223. 
Bacchis, whose descendants reigned at 
Corinth,.i. 241, 
Bacchus, feasts instituted at Athena ix 
i honour of him, i. 26. 
Bacchylides,. Greek poet,, iii. 135, 
Bactriana, province of Upper Asia, ip 
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Beetica,. part of old Spain, i: 224, 


Bagoas, eunuch of Ochus, coramande: _ 


a detachment during that prince’s expe> 
dition against Egypt, iv. 254. he poisons 
Ochus, 257. he places Arses upon the: 
throne of Persia, 258. he causes that 
prince to be put to death, and. places. 
Darius Codomanus upon the throne in 


i his stead, ib, he falls into the hands o* 


Augnry: puerilities of that scieneds ia 
{ 


s, 134, itrevolis against. ~ 


Sten ueswa™ye ae 


- Alexander, v. 118. he gains an ascendant 
as a ib. by his intrigues he 
causes Orsines to be put to death, 177. 


hanes, rnor of the citadel of 
yion, surrenders to Alexander, v. 93. 
Bagorazu 


s, Artaxerxes’s eunuch, is’ 


put to death by order of Xerxes, iii. 179. 
Bala. See Alexander Bala, ~ 
Baleares islands: why so called, i. 213. 
Barea. See Hamilcar, surnamed Bar- 

ca. 

Barsina, wife of Alexander, v. 219. 

Polysperchon puts her to aeath, 281. 

. Basxet. Procession of the basket at 
Athens, i. 30. 

- Bastards: law of Athens against them, 
iii. 159. ; : 

Bastarne, people of Sarmatia in Eu- 
rope 5 their character, vii. 98. 

: atcalion, sacred, of the Thebans, iv. 
193. 

Battles and combats celebrated in an- 
cient history. Near the coasts of Myiec, 

1, 243. near Eenomus, 244. of Ticinus, 
280. of Trebra, 282. of Thrasymenus, 
285, of Canne, 292. of Zama, 307. of 
"Thymbra, ii. 118. of Marathon, 339. of 

Thermopyle, iii. 27. of Artemisium, 31. 
of Salamis, $7. of Platew, 44. of My- 
cale, 55. of the river Eurymedon, 87. 
of Arginuse, 264. of AS gospotamos, 272. 
of Cunaxa, 298. of Leuctra, iv. 197. of 
Mantinea, 218, &c. of Cheronea, 320. 
of the Granicus, v. 19. of Issus, 34, &c. 
of Arbela, 85. of the Hydaspes, 153. of 
— 313. of Selasia, vi. 141. of Ra- 
” ia, 161. of Caphye, 168. of Elis, 201, 

c. of Ociolophos, 243. of Cynosceph- 
alz, 260. of mount Corychus, 307. of 
Elea, 309. of Myonnesus, 311. of Mag- 
nesia, 314. of Bethsura, vii. 86. of the 
river Peneus, 115. of Pydna, 144. of 
Leucopetra, 192. of Carre, 309. of Ca- 
bire, viii. 73. of Arsamia, 87. of Ac- 
tium, 138. 

Bee; name given Sophocles, i. 73. 

Bel, divinity adored by the Assyri- 
ans . temple erected m honour of him, 
Lu. Of. 

. Belesis, ing of Babylon. See Nabo- 
massar. 

Begins, at the head of the Gauls, 
makes 2n irruption mto Macedonia, vi. 
$7. he defeats Ceraunus, and is soon 
after defeated himself, 38. ; : 

Belshazzar, king of Babylon, called 
also Labynit, or Nabonid, ii. 71. he is 
besieged in Babylon by Cyrus, 137. he 
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gives a great feast to his whole court the 

same night that city is taken, ib. he is” 
killed in his palace, 139, his death fore-" 
told in Scripture, 136. ‘ 

Belus, name given Amenophis, i. 166, 
and to Nimrod, i. 44. 

Belus, the Assyrian, ii, 44, © % 

Berenice, wife of Ptolemy Soter, vi. 
17. influence of that princess over her 
husband, ib. ' 

Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy Phila-» 
delphus, marries Antiochus Theos, vi. 
81. Antiochus repudiates her, 88. Lao- 
dice causes her to be put to death, 88. ©) 

Berenice, wife of Ptolemy Euergetes, 
vi. 90. Ptolemy Philopator causes her to” 
be put to death, 91. Berenice’s hair, 158.9 

Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy La- 
thyrus.' See Cleopatra. 

Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy An- « 
letes, reigns in Egypt during her father’sy* 
absence, vi. 113. she marries Seleucus 
Cybiosactes, and then causes him to be 
put to death, ib, she marries Archelaus,” 
ib. Ptolemy puts her to death, 114. >» 

Berenice, wife of Mithridates, viii. 74, 
unhappy death of that princess, 75. 4 

Berosus, historian, vi. 77. * 

Bessus, chief of the Bactrians, be- 
trays Darius, and puts him in chains, v. 
104, he assassinates that prince, 105, he 
is seized and delivered up to Alexander, 4 
124, that prince causes him to be exe-~ 
cuted, 131. 

Bestia (Calpurnius) is sent by the Ro- 
mans against Jugurtha, ii. 38. his con- 
duct in that war, ib. 

Bethulia, city of Israel : 
city by Holophernes, ii. 77. 

Bias, one of the seven sages of Greece, 
ii. 290. kha 

Bibius, commander in A®tolia for the 
Romans, vii. 169. his conduct in that” 
province, ib. 

Bibtos, city of Phoenicia, v. 47. % 

Bibulus (M. Calpurnius),is appointee 
by the Romans to command in Syria after 
the defeat of Crassus by the Parthians, 
vii. 318. his incapacity, 1b. & 

Bisaltee, people of Thrace: valiant” 
action of one of the kings, iii. 27. | 

Bithynia, province of Asia Minor, i. 
21. kings of Bithynia, 110, Mithridates” 
possesses himself of it, vii. SI. it 1s re- 
duced into a provinge of the. Roman em- 

ire, 68, : 
r Biton and Cleobis, Argives, models 
fraternal friendship, ii. 86, Sah 


siege of that” 


a 
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-Boechus, king of Mauritania, Jugur-; Byrsa, name of the citadel of Car- 
Wha’s father-in-law, ii. 40. he delivers up | thage, ii. 21. 
bis son to the Romans, 41. Byzantium, city of Thrace, delivered 
Beeotarch, principal magistrate of ty the Greeks from the power of the 
Thebes, iv. 186. | Persians, iii. 64, it submits to the Athe- 
Beotia, part of Greece, ii. 234. un- | nians, 255. siege of Byzantium by Philip, 
o prejudice against that sountry, iv. | iv. 309. , | 


Beotians. See Thebans. ' Caxrr, city of Asia, famous for La- 
Boges, governor of Ejione for the king cullus’s victory over Mithridates, viii, 74. 


f Persia, iii. 84. his excess of braver Cadiz, city of Spain, i. 214. 
ib. pent a Cadaue, Phovwsciia, seizes Bootia, 


Bolis, Cretan: his stratagem and trea- | and builds Thebes.there, ii. 240. it was 
@on to Achwus, vi. 164. he who introduced the use of letters into 
Bomilcar, Carthaginian general, makes Greece, i. 169, ist a 
himself tyrant of Carthage, 1.236. heis| Cadusians, people of Assyria: ther 
put to death, 237. submit to Cyrus, ii, 113. revolt of the 

Bosphorus, Cimmerian, country sub- Cadusians against Artaxerxes, i. 365. 
ject to Mithridates, viii. 99. Tiribazus makes them return to their 
Bostar, commander of the Cartha- Ba 366. ” ie ; 

anians in Sardinia, is murdered by the adytis, name given to the city of Je- 

mercenaries, i. 264. rusalem by Herodotuz, i. 18f. 
Brachmans, Indian philosophers, v.| | Ccelestis, Urania, or the t3.90N, gud- 

' 359. their opinions, employments, and dess of the Carthaginians, i. 191. ‘ 

manner of living, ib. &c. _Cosar (Julius), ‘his power at Rome, 
Branchide, family of Melitus, settled 108, rs - prog pha ayer pry 
by Xerxes in the Upper Asia, and del per theres 117, he makes hime 
, ? « oy LA ° y © . i KES a - 
ero ed by Alexander the Great, v. iz. self judge betheaes Ptolemy and his sister 
: Brasidas, Lacedwmonian general, dis- Cleopatra, 118. Casar’s passion for that 
tinguishes himself at the siege of Pylos, princess, 119. 124, battles between his 
iii. 175. his expeditions into Thrace, 184. 


chit i troops and the Alexandrians, 120. he 
he takes Amphipolis, 185. he defends 


: gives the crown of Egypt to Cleopatra 
that place against Cleon, and receives 2| and Ptolemy, 124, he confirms the Jews 
wound er which he dies, 188. 


in their privileges, ib. he gains a great 
Brennus, general of the Gauls, makes | victory over Pharnaces, and drives him 
an irraption into Pannonia, vi. 37, Ma- 


out of the kingdom of Pontus, ib. he is 
eedonia, 38, and Greece, ib.! he perishes 


killed soon after, 125, 
in the last enterprise, 39. 


Cesar (Octavius), afterwards sur- 
Bruchion, quarter of the city of Alex-| named Augustus, joins with Antony and 
endria, viii. 120. 


Lepidus to avenge Cesar’s death, viii. 

Ducephalia, city built by Alexander, | 125. he quarrels with Antony, 132. he 
gains a great victory over him near Ac- 
tium, 138. he goes to Egypt, 140. he 
besieges Alexandria, 141. interview of 
Cesar and Cleopatra, 144, he ts de- 
ceived by that princess, whom he was in 
hopes of deceiving, 145, ; 

Cesarion, son of Julius Cesar and ~ 
Cleopatra, vill, 124, he is proclaimed 
king of Egypt, jointly with his mothers, 
33. 

Caina, city of Pontus, taken from 
Mithridates by Pompey, viii. 101. 

Cairo, its famous castle in Egypt, ts 

9 


v. 8. 

Bucephatus, war-horse, backed by Al- 
exander, v. 6 wonders related of that 
horse, 7. 

Burial of the dead in the earth, ti. 220, 
burial of kings amongst the Scythians, 
‘$10. care of the ancicnts to procure 
burial for the dead, if. 266. 

Burning-glass, by the means of which 
Archimedes is said to have burnt the Ro- 
man ficet, viii. 30. 

Busiris, king of Egypt, i. 162. 

Busiris, brother of Amenophiz, infa- 
mous for his cruelty, i. 169. . 

Byblos, city of the isle of Prosopitiz, 
ti. 91. 


c alanus, Indian philosopher, comes te 
the court of Alexander the Great, vy. 16% 
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he dies voluntarily upon a funeral pile, 
177, &e. , 

~Calchidkeus, in the name of the Lace- 
dwmonians, concludes a treaty with Tis- 


be gy lit, 244. 
allas, son of Harpalus, officer in Al- 
exander’s army, v. 17. 

Callias, citizen of Athens, is cited be- 
fore the judges upon account of Aristides, 
aii. 72. he is appointed plenipotentiary 
for Athens to Artaxerxes, iii. 106. 

Callibius, Spartan, is appointed gov- 
ernor of the citadel of Athens, ii. 276. 

Callicrates, Spartan, kills Epaminon- 
das in the battle of Mantinea, iv. 220. 

Callicrates, deputed by the Achzans 
to Rome, betrays them, vii. 32. he pre- 
vents the Achwans from aiding the two 
brothers, the Ptolemies, against Anti- 
echus, 71. he impeaches all the Ache- 
ans-who had seemed to favour Perseus 
to the Romans, 171. 

Callicratidas succeeds Lysander in the 
command of the Lacedzemonian fleet, iii. 
262. he goes to the court of Cyrus the 
Younger, 263.. he is defeated near the 
islands ef Arginusse, and killed in the 
battle, 265. 

Callimachus, polemarch at Athens, 
jrins the party of Miltiades, 2. 339. 

Callimachus, governor of Amisus for 
Mithridates, defends that city against Lu- 
eullus, and then scts it on fire, vin. 75. 

Calippus, Athenian, assassinates Dion, 
and seizes the tyranny of Syracuse, tv. 
162, &c. he is soon afier assassinated 
fimself, ib. 

Callisthenes, philosopher in the train 
of Alexander, v. 141. that prince causes 
hiea to be put to death, 143. character of 
that philosopher, ib. 

€allixenes, Athenian orator, accuses 
the Athenian generals falsely in the sen- 
ate, ill. 267. ‘he is punished soon after, 
269. 

Calpurnius Bestia. Sce Bestia. 

Calvinus (Domitius) commands in 
Asia for Cesar, viii. 120. 

Calumniators, or false accusers, pun- 


_ Whinent of them in Egypt, 1. 139. 


Cambylus, general in the service of 
Antiochus, betrays Achwus, and delivers 
him up to that prince, vi. 164. 


Cambyses, father of Cyrus, king of 


Persia, ii. 92. 


master of it, 167. his rage against the 
body of Amasis, ib. his cededsomn against 
Athiopia, 168. on his return he plan- 
ders the temples of the city of Thebes, 
169. he kills the god Apis, 170. he puts 
his brother Smerdis to death, ib. he kiila 
Meroe, hia sister and wife, 171. he pre-. 
pares to march agains: Smerdis the Ma- 
gian, who had usurped the throne, 173. 
he dics of a wound which he gives him- 
self in the thigh, L74. 

Camisares, Carian, governor of Len- 
co-Syria, perishes in the expedition of 
Artaxerxes against the Cadusians, il. 
367. . 

; Canzanites: origin of that peoplegd 
62. ‘ 
Candaules, king of Lydia, ii. 82, 
Candia, islands. See Crete. ; 
geen Antony’s lieutenant, viii. 
8. hc 
Cannz, city of Apulia, famous for 
Bannihals victory over the Rosnans, i. 

202. 

Caphis, Phocwan, Sylla’s friend, is 
sent by that general to Delphi, to receive 
the treasures of it, vill. 53. religious tet- 
ror of Caphis, ib. 

Caphyxz, a city of Peloponnesus, 
known by the defeat of Aratus, vi. 168. 

Cappadocia, province of Asia Minor, . 
i. 22, kings of Cappadocia, 112. it is re~ 
duced into a Roman province, vu. 331. 

Capua, a city of Italy, abandons the 
Romans, and submits to Hannibal, 1. 297. 
it is besieged by the Romans, 299. the 
tragical end of its principal inhabitants, 
300. 

Caranus, first king of Macedonia, it 
242, 

Carbo: oppressions committed by his. 
at Rome, vi. 61. ; 

Cardia, city of the Chersonesus, iv. 
301. 

Caria, province of Asia Minor, i. 21. 

Caridemus, of Orea, is. banished 
Athens, v. 12. he is persecuted by Alex 
ander, and retires to Darius Codomanus, 
ib. his sincerity occasions his death, 31, 
&e. - ; 

Carmania, province of Persia, v. 173. 

Carre, a city famous for the defeat of 
Crassus, vii. $09, 

Carthage, Carthaginians. Foundation 
of Carthage, i. 209. its augmentation, 


Cambyses, son of Cyrus, ascends the | 212. conquests of the Carthaginians ia 


throne 


Perris, ii. 166. he enters Egypt | Africa, ib. in Sardinia, 214, they possess 


with an army, ib. and makes birself | themselves of the Baleanan isleg, ib. in 


Bi a 
a pone th ad in Spain, ib. and’ 
in Sicily, 216. first treaty between Rome 
and Carthage, 217. the Carthaginians 
naake an alliance with Xerxes, 218, they 
are defeated in Sicily by Gelon, ib. they 
take several places in Sicily under, Han- 
nibal, 220, and: Imileo, ib. they make a 
me with Dionysius, 222. war between 
the Carthaginians and Dionysius, 223, 
they besiege Syracuse, 224. they are 
lefeated by Dionysius, 225. the plague 
ages in Carthage, ib. second ‘treaty be- 
iween the Romans and Carthaginians, 
226, the Carthaginians endeavour to 
seize Sicily after the re-establishment of | 
Dionysius the Younger, 227. they are! 
lefeated by ‘Timoleon, 228. war of the | 
Carthaginians with Agathocles, at first | 
w Sicily, 231, and after in Africa, 232," 
‘ney sustain a war in Sicily acainst Pyr- | 
hus, 238. the Carthaginians are called 
a°to aid the Mamertines, who give them | 
ssossession of their citadel, 240. they are 
siriven out of it by the Romans, 241. they 
send a numerous army into Sicily, 249. 
‘they lose a battle, which is followed by 
the taking of Agrigentum, their place of 
arms, ib. they are beaten at sea, first 
near the coast of Myle, 245, and after 
“at Ecnomus, 244. they sustain the war 
against Regulus in Africa, 244, punish- 
nent inflicted by them upon that general, 
351. they lose a battle at sea, in sight of 
Sicily, ib. ardour of the Carthaginians, 
*n defence of Lilybeum, 252. their fleet 
23 entirely defeated near the islands 
gates, 255. they make a treaty of 
‘Peace with the Romans, which terminates 
ahis‘war, 256. war of the Carthaginians 
‘with the mercenaries, 257.—The Car- 
‘thaginians are obliged to abandon Sar- 
diniz to the Romans, 264. they besiege 
and také Saguntum, 270. war renewed 
iwetween the two states, 271. the Car- 
thaginians pass the Rhone, 273, then | 
the Alps, 276. their entrance into Italy, | 
279. they gain several victories over the 
Romans, near the Ticinus, 280, &c. near 
“Trebia, 282, near Thrasymenus, 285. 
~“Ahey lose several batiles in Spain, 291, 
‘hey gain a famous victory over the Ro- 
‘mans at Cann, 292. bad success of the 
Carthaginians, 299, &c. they are attack- 
‘ed in Africa by the Romans, 303. they 
vecall Hannibal from Italy, 304. they are 
2utirely defeated at Zama, 308. they de- 
mand peace of the Romans, 309, and 
obtain it, ib. disputes between the Car- 
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thaginians and Masinissa, ii. 1. third” 


war of the Carthaginians and Romans, 
12. Carthage weil dapuadoadtaine to 


declare that it submits. to the discretion 


of the Romans, 14. the latter order the 
Carthaginians to abandon their bend oh 
the Carthaginians resolve to deferid then 
selves, 18, the Romans besiege Carth ge, 
19. it is taken and demolished by Scipic, 
25. itis rebuilt by Cesar, 28. the Sar- 
acens destroyed it entirely, 29.-—Car-. 
thage forwied upon the model of Tyre, i. 
189. religion of the Carthaginians, 190." 
their barbarous worship of Saturn, 192, 
government of the Carthaginians, 194.. 
Snffetes, 195. senate, 196. peo le, ib. 
tribtnal of the hundred, 197. defects ix 
the government of Carthage, 198. the 
courts of justice and the finances reform-=- 
ed by Hannibal, ib. wise custom of the 
Carthaginians in sending colonies: into 
diflérent countries, 200. commerce of 
Carthage, the principal source of ith 
riches and power, ib. discovery of the- 
gold and silver mines in Spain by the 
Carthaginians, second source of the riches 
and power of Carthage, 201. military 
power of Carthage, 202. arts and sci— 
ences in little esteem there, 205. charac- 
ter, manners, and qualities of the Car-® 
thaginians, 207. J 

Carthagena, city of Spain, i. 267. 

Carthalo, commander of the auxiliary 
troops of the Carthaginians, declared’ 
guilty of treason, and why, ii. 12. , 

Cassander, general of the Thracians ~ 
and Pzonians, in the army of Alexander, 
v. 17, 

Cassander, son of Antipater, v. 193 
provinces which fell to him after Alex= 
ander’s death, 218. he puts Demades 
and his son to death, 242, &c. he is asso= 
ciated with Polysperchon in the regency” 
of the kingdom of Macedonia, 244. he 
takes Athens, 251, and establishes De~ 
metrius Phalereus in the government of 
it, 252. he puts Olympias to death, 260: 
he confines Roxana, the wife of Alexan~ ” 
der, with Alexander her son, in the castle 
of Amphipolis, 261. he re-éstablishes the 
city of Thebes, ib. he enters into the 
league formed against Antigonus, 272. 
he concludes a treaty with him, ané 
breaks it immediately, 275. he puts to 
death the young king, Alexander, with 
his mother Roxana, 281. besieges 
Athens, of which Demetrius Poliorceter © 
had made himself master, $10. the lattes’ © 
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oo 
obliges him to raise the siege, and de- 
feats him near Thermopy! “ts. Cassan- 
Sipmisider slomporteein Aestacoes 
Tae ep fie ‘ap Be e of 
Ipsus, ivides the empire of Alexan- 
der with three other Desa vi. 1. death 


of 5: 

_ Cassander, Macedonian, by Philip’s 
order, massacres the inhabitants of Ma- 

— vii. 22. that prince causes him to 


a to death, 23. 
assius (Lucius), Roman general, is 
defeated by Mithridates, viii. 50. 
Cassius, questor of Crassus’s army in 
the war with the Parthians, vii. 304. he 
puts himself at the head of the remains 
of that army, and prevents the Parthians 
from seizing Syria, 316, he forms a con- 
spiracy against Cesar, viii. 125. he is 
entirely defeated by Antony, 126. 
Cat, veneration of the Egyptians for 
that animal, n. 166. : 
Cataracts of the Nile, i. 126. 
Cato (M. Porcius), surnamed the 
Censor, serves as lieutenant-general un- 
‘der the consul Acilius, vi. 302. his valour 
at the pass of Thermopyle, ib. he speaks 
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Ceres; Jess: feasts instituted in 


| honour of her at Athens, i. 28. 


Cerethrius, one of the generals of the 
Gauls, who made an irruption in Greece, ' 


vi. 37. 


Ceryces, a at Athens, i. 29. 
Cesar. See Cesar. 5 
hig offensive arms of the athlete, 
i. 50, 
Chabrias, Athenian, without order of 
the commonwealth, accepts the com 
of the auxiliary troops of Greece in the 
pay of Achoris, iv. 228. he is recalled. 
y the Athenians, ib. he serves Tachos 
again without the consent of his republic, 
231. the Athenians employ him in the 
war against their allies, 241. he dies at 
the siege of Chio, 243. praise of Cha 
brias, 241. 7 
Cherephon, disciple of Socrates, iv. 14 
Cheronea, city of Boeotia, famous fin _ 
Philip’s victory over the Athenians and 


‘Thebans; and for that of Sylla over the. 


generals of Mithridates, iv. 320. 
Chalcicecos, a temple of Minerva at. 

Sparta, vi. 119. 
Chalcis, city of AXtolia, ii. 234, 


in favour of the Rhodians in the senate, 
vii. 167. he obtains the return of the ex- 
les for the Achaans, 174. his conduct in 
respect to Carneades, and the other 


Chaldeans, addicted to the study of © 
judicial astrology, il. 212. the sect of » 
Sabaans formed of them, 218. 

Cham, son of Noah, worshipped m_ 


Athenian ambassadors, 180. 
Cato, son of the former, acts prodigies 
of valour at the battle of Pydna, vil. 149. 
Cato (Uticensis) is appointed by the 
commonwealth to depose Ptolemy king 
oft ypras, and to confiscate his treasures, 
vil. 277. 


C. Cato, tribune of the people, op- 
poses the re-establishment of Ptolemy, 
viii. 110. 

Caytheans, people of India, subjected 
by Alexander, v. 159. 

Cebalinus discovers the conspiracy of 
Dymnus against Alexander, v. 116. 

Cecrops, founder of Athens, ii. 240. he 
institutes the Areopagus, ib. 

Celenzx, city of Phrygia, famous for 
the river of Marsyas, v. 26. ; 

_ Cendebzeus, general of Antiochus Si- 
detes, is defeated in Jerusalem by Judas 
and John, vii. 239. 

Censorinns (L. Marcus), consul, 
marches against Carthage, ii. 14, he no- 
tifies the senate’s orders to that city, 16. 
he forms the siege of Carthage, 19. 

Goreme, a city of Cappadocia, famous 

cherries, iii. $18. 
Tt 


Africa under the name of Jupiter Ammon, 
i. 162. 
Chares, one of the generals. of the 
Athenians in the war with the allies, iv. 
243, his little capacity, ib. he writes to 
Athens against his two colleagues, ib. he , 
suffers himself to. be corrupted by Arta 
bazus, 244. he is recalled to Athens, ih . 
he is sent to the aid of the Chersonesua, 
309. the cities refuse to open their gates 
to him, ib. he is defeated at Cheeronea,. 
by Philip, iv. 320. 
~ Chares, of Lindus, makes the Colossus. 
of Rhodes, v. 307. ' ri 
Charilaus made king of Sparta by Ly 
curgus, li. 246. 
Chariots armed with scythes muchused 
by the ancients in battles, ii. 197. 
Charitimis, Athenian general, supports 
Inarus in his revolt against the Persians, - 
iii. 91, 
Charon: his boat ; 
ble, i. 148. . 
Charon, Theban, receives Pelopidas 
and the conspirators into his house, iv. — 
186. he is elected Beeotarch, 189. ” 
Charondas is chosen legislator at Thr:~ 


origin of that fa 
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| Piumy ii. 142, he kills kimsel, upon his 
having broken ane of his own Jaws, 143. 

Chase, or hunting ; exercise much used 
@mong the ancients, iv. 81. 

Chelidonis, daughtor of Leotychidas 
and wife of Cloonymus, vi. 64. her pas- 
sion for Acrotatus, ib. 

Chelonis, wife of Cleombratus, vi. 122. 
her tenderness for her husband, ib. 

Cheops and Cephrenus, kings of Egypt, 
brothers equally inhuman and impious, 
& 171. 

Chilo, one of the seven sages of Greece, 
it. 289. 

Chilo, Lacecdxmonian, attempts to as- 
send the throne of Sparta, but ineflectu- 
aly, vi. 176. 

Chio, a Grecian island famous for its 
@xcellent wine, ii. 235. 

Chirisophus, Lacedzmonian, is chosen 
general by the troops that made the re- 
teat of the ten thousand, iit. 319. 

Chittim, son of Javan, and father of 
the Macedonians, ii. 236. 

Chleneas, deputy frora the Etoliafis 
¢s Sparta, to persuade-that city to enter 
into the treaty concluded with the Ro- 
tmans, vi. 199. 

Choaspes, a river of Babylonia, famous 
fr the goodness of its waters, v. 95. 

Cheenix, measure of corn amongst the 
ancients, iii, 174. 

Chorus incorporated with tragedy, 
4. 69. 

Christians: the refusal of the Jews to 
work in rebuiiding the temple of Belus, a 
desson of instruction for many Christians, 
_ 190. 

Chrysantes, commander in the army of 
@yrus at the battle of Thymbra, ii. 121. 

‘Chynaladanus. See Saracus. 

Cicero (M. Tullius), his military ex- 
Proits in Syria, vii. 318. he refuses a tri- 
tsmph, and why, 320. by his influence he 
enuses Pompey to ke appointed general 
against Mithridates, viii. 91. his counsel 
to Lentulus, upon reinstating Ptolemy 
Auletes, 112. he discovers the tomb of 
Archimedes, 38. parallel between Cicero 
and Demosthenes, v. 230. 

Cilicia, province of Asia Minor, i. 22. 

Cilles, Ptolemy’s lieutenant, loses a 
hattle against Demetrius, who takes him 
prisoner, v. 277, 

Cimmerians, people of Scythia. They 
ere driven out of their country, and go to 
“Asia, ti, 83.- Halyattes, king of Lydia, 
obliges them te quit it, 84, 


- 
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Cimon, son of Miltiades, when very 
oung, signalizes himself by his p.ety te 
is father, ii. 344. he encourages the 
Athenians by his example to abandon their 
ety, and to embark, iii. 34. he distin- 
guishes himself at the battle ef Salamis, 
41. he commands the fleet sent by the 
Greeks to deliver their allies from the 
Persian yoke, in conjunction with Aris- 
tides, 64. the Athenians place Cimon at 
the head of their armies after Themisto- 
cles retires, 83. he makes several con- 

uests in Thrace, and settles “a colony 
there, 84, he makes himself master of the 
isle of Scyros, where he finds the bones of 
Theseus, which he brings to Athens, ib. 
his conduct in the division of the booty 
with the allies, 85. Cimon gains two vic- 
torics over the Persians, near the river 
Eurymedon, in one day, 87. worthy use 
which he makes of the riches taken from 
the enemy, ib, he makes new conquests 
in Thrace, 88, he marches to the aid of 
the Lacedwmonians, attacked by the He- 
lots, 113. he is banished by the Athe- 
nians, 104, he quits his retreat, and repairs 
to his tribe to fight against the Lacede- 
monians, ib. he is fecalled frem banish- 
ment, 105. he re-establishes peace be- 
tween Athens and Sparta, ib. he gains 


many victories, which oblige the Persians 


to conclude a treaty highly glorious for the 
Greeks, 106. he dies during the conclu- 
sion of the treaty, ib. character and praise 
of Cimon, 83. use which he made of 
riches, 85. 

Cineas, Thessalian, famous orator, ia 
the court of Pyrrhus, vi. 45. his conver- 
sation with that prince, 46. Pyrrhus sends 
him ambassador to Rome, 51. his con- 
duct during his stay there, 52. idea which 
he gives Pyrrhus of the Roman senate, ib. 

Cinna, his oppressions and cruelties at 
Rome, viii. 61, 

Cios, city of Bithynia.. Philip's eruet 
treatment of the inhabitants of that city, 
vi. 233. 

Claros, city of Isnia, famous for’ tha 
oracles of Apollo, i. 35. 

Claudius (Appius). See Appius. 

Claudius (Cento), Roman officer, is 
sent by Sulpitius to the aid of Athens, vi. 
239. he ravages the city of Chalcis, ib. 


Claudius (C.) sent by the Romans inte ° 


Achaia: his conduct towards that peo- 
ple, vii. 171. 
Clazomens, city of Ionia, ii, 243. 
Cleades, Theban, endearours to excuse . 


wie 
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ion of hie country to Alexander, | 
ei nce, gah) 
, Alexander’s licutenant in 


Media, assassinates Parmenio by his or- 
der, v. 122. 
slearchus, Lacedemonian captain, 
takes refuge with Cyrus the Younger, iil. 
294. he is placed’at the head of the Greek 
troops in that prince’s expedition against 
his brother Artaxerxes, 296. he is victo- 
rious on his side at the battle of Cunaxa, 
S01, he commands tae Greek troops im 
their retreat after the battle, S07. he is 
seized by treachery, and sent to Ariax- 
erxes, who causes him to be put to death, 
SIL. praise of Clearchus, ib. - ; 

Cleobis and Biton, brothers, model of 
fraternal affection, it. 86. 

Clecbulus, one of the seven sages of 
Grecce, ii. 290. 

Cleocritus, of Corinth, appeases the 
dispute between the Athenians and Lace- 
demonians after the battle of Plate, 
ni. 51. 

Cleombrotus, king of Sparta, marches 
against the Thebans, iv. 196. he is killed 
at the battle of Leuctra, 198. 

Cleombrotns, son-in-law of Leonidas, 
causes himself to be elected king of Sparta 

“to the prejudice of his father-in-law, vi. 
£19. he is dethroned soon after by Leori- 
das, 122, and banished fron Sparta, 123. 
Cleomenes, governor of Egypt for Al- 
exander, v. 188 
Cleomenes, king of Sparta, refuses to 
join the Tonians iui their revolt against the 

ersians, ti, 326. he marches against the 
people of A@gina, 837. he effects the ex- 
pulsion of his colleague Demaratus from 
the throne, ib. he reduces the people of 
fmagina, and dics soon after, ib. 

Cleomenes, son cf Leonidas, marries 
Agiatis, vi. 126. he aseends the throne of 
Sparta, 127. he enters into a war with the 
Ach:eans, 128, he gains many advantages 
over them, ib. he reforms the governnient 
of Sparta, and re-cstablishes the ancient 
discipline, ib. he gains new advantages 
over the Achwans, 130. he sends his 
mother and children as hostages into 
Egypt, 136. he takes Megalopolis by sur- 
prise, 139, he is defeated at Selasia by 
Antigonus, king of Macedonia, 144. he 
retires into Egypt, 146. Ptolemy’s recep- 
tion of him, 147. ke cannot obtain per- 
mission to return into his country, 170. 
unfortunate death of Cleomenes, 171. his 
character, 126. 


Cleon, Athetian, his extraction, iii. 
150. by kis influence with the we he 
prevents the conclusion of a peace be~ 
tween Sparta and Athens, 174, he ree 
duces the Lacedzemonians, shut up in the 
island of Sphacteria, 176. he marchea 
ageinst Brasidas, and advances to the 
walls of Amphipolis, 188. surprised b 
Brasidas, he flies and is kilied by a be 
dier, ‘ib, 

Cleonnis commands the troops of the 
Messenians in the first war with Sparta, 
i, 97. afier the battle of Ithome, he dis 
putes the prize of valour with Aristo. 
menes, 100. he afterwards: disputes the 
crown with him on the death of king Eu- 
phacs, 101, 

Cleonymus, Spartan, being disappoint- 
ed of the throne, retires to Pyrrhus, 
engages him to march against Sparta, vi. 
64, history ef this Cleonymus, ib. 

Cleopatra, niece of Attalus, marries 
Philip, king of Macedonia, iv. 327. 

Cleopatra, Philip’s daughter, is married 
fo Alexander, king of Epirus, iv. 327. 
my) causes her to be put to death, 
v. 283. 

Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus the 
Great, is promised, and’ then given in 
raarriage, to Ptolemy Epiphanes, vi. 249, 
after her husband’s death she is declared 
regent of the kingdom, and her son’s 
guardian, vii. 36. death of that princess, 
€3. 

Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy Epix 
phanes, makes an accommodation bee 
tween her brothers Philometor and Euere 
getes, vil. 63. afier the death of Philo- 
ractor her husband, she marries Physcon, 
230. that prince puts her away to marry 
one of her daughters, 250, the Alexane 
drians place ber upon the throne in Physe 
con’s stead, th, she is obliged to take 
refige in Syria, 251, 

Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy Philo- 
metor, is married to Alexander Bala, viie. 
223. her father takes her from Alexander, 
and marries her to Demetrius, 229. whilst 
her husband is kept prisoner by the Par- 
thians, she marries Antiochus Sidetus, 
238. after the death of Sidetus, she re- 
turns to Demetrius, 252. she causes the 
gates of Ptolemais to be shut against him, 
ib, she kills Scleucus her eldest son, 254, 
she dies of pcison which she intended te 
give her sccond son Grypus, 255, 

Cleopatra, Phitometor’s daughter, mare. 
ries Physcon, vii. 230. after her husband's 
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death, shereigns in Egypt with her son 
yrus, whom she first obliges to repu- 
. date his eldest sister Cleopatra, and to 
marry his youngest sister Selene, 256, 
she gives her son Alexander the kingdom 
of Cyprus, 257. she takes from Lathyrus 
his wife Selene, drives him out of Egypt, 
and sets his younger brother Alexander 
upon the throne, 261. she aids this prince 
against his brother, 262. she marries Se- 
lene to Antiochus Grypus, 264. Alexan- 
der causes her to be put to death, 266. 
Cleopatra, Physcon’s daughter, and 
wife of Lathyrus, is repudiated by her 
husband, vii. 256. she gives herself to 
Antiochus the Cyzicenian, ib. Tryphaena 
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Cleophon, Athenian ‘orator, animates, 
the Athenians against the Lacedemo~ 
nians, iii, 254, his character, ib, 

Clinias, citizen of Sicyon, is. put to 
death by Abantidas, vi. 100. _ » 

Clinias, Greek of the island of Cos, 
commands the Egyptians in their revolt; 
a. Ochus, and is. killed in a battle,. 
Iv, 255, j 

Clisthenes, a tyrant of Sicyon: hia 
mode of choosing a son-in-law, ti, 274; 

Clisthenes, of the family of the Al 
meonide, forms a faction at Athens, ii. 
280. he is obliged to quit that place, but 
returns soon after, ib, 

Clitomachus, Carthaginian philose-~ 


her sister causes her to be murdered, ib. | pher, i. 205. 


Cleopatra, daughter of Luthyrus. See | 
| saves the life of that 
Cleopatra, daughter of Piolemy Au- of the 


Berenice. 


letes, ascends the throne of Egypt in 
conjunction with her eldest. brother, viii. 
115. she is dethroned by the young king’s 

ardians, 115. she raises troops to rein- 
state herself, ib. she repairs to Casar, 


and with what view, 119. Cwsar estab- | 
lishes her queen of Egypt jointly with {of Lydia from him, 245. 


her brother, 124. she puts her brother to 
death, and reigns alone in Egypt, 125. 
after Cresar’s death she declares for the 
Triumvirs, ib. she goes to Antony at 
Tarsus, 126. she carries him to Alex- 
andria, 128. her jealousy of Octavia, 
131. coronation of Cleopatra and her 
children, 132. she accompanies Antony 
in his expedition, 133. the Romans de- 
clare war against her, 136. she flies at 
the battle of Actium, 138, and réturns to 
Alexandria, ib. she endeavours to gain 
Augustus, and designs to sacrifice An- 
tony to him, 139. she retires into the 


tombs of the kings of Egypt to avoid An- | 


, tony’s fury, 142. that Roman expires in 
her arms, ib. she cbtains permission from 
Cesar to bury Antony, 144. she has a 
conversation with Cesar, ib. to avoid 
serving as an ornament in Cmsar’s tris 
umph, she dies by the bite of an aspic, 
146. character of Cleopatra, 128. 142. 
her arts to keep Antony in her chains, 
132. the taste she retained for polite 
learnmg and the sciences in the midst of 
her excesses, 130. 

Cleophe, mother of Assacanus, king 


of Massaga, reigns after the death of her|v. 307. fate of that 


Ciitus, one of Alexander’s. captains, 
rince at the battle. 
Granicus, v. 20. Alexander gives 
him the government of the provinces. of , 
Artabasus, 135, and kills hun the same. 
day at a feast, 137. 

Clitus, commander of Antipater’s fleet, 
gains two victories over the Athenians, . 
v. 225. Antigonus takes the government, , 

Clodius, Roman, is taken by pirates,, 
against whom he had been sent, vii. 276. 
he requests Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, to. 
send him money for paying his. ransom, 
ib. in resentment to Ptolemy, he obtains 
an order from the Roman 
possessing him of his dominions, 277. 

Clodius (Appius) is sent by Lucullas: 
to Tigranes, to demand Mithridates, viii. 
75. 77. his discourse occasions the army 
to revolt against, Lucyllus, 88. character. 
of Clodius, ib. 


Clondicus, general of the-Gauls, called 


in by Perseus to his aid, vii. 138. 
Cnidos, a maritime city of Asia Mi-. 


nor, famous for Conon’s victory over the - 


Lacedemonians, iii. 348, 

_Codrus, the last king of Athens, ii. $19, 
Ccele-syria, province. of Asia Minor, 
i, 22. 


Ccenus, one of: Alexander’s captains, . 
i speaks to him in behalf of his soldiers,. 


v. 164. his death, 166. his eulogy, ib. 
Colchis, province of Asia, i. 21. 
Colonies, advantages derived from 

them by the ancients, i. 199. 
Colossus‘of Rhodes, description of it, 

famous statue, vi. 


gon, v. 149. she surrenders to Alexan- | 148. 


son wno réinstates her in her dominions, 
50. 


Combats, celebrated, of the ancients. 


| See Battles, 


ople for dis- . 
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Combats, public ones of Greece, i. 43, 
&c. why encouraged, ib. rewards granted 
to the victors, 59. difference of the Greeks 
and Romans in their taste for these com- 
bats, G1. disputes for the prizes of po- 
etry, 65, ; 

Comedian. The profession of a come- 
dian not dishonourable amongst the 
Greeks, i. 64, &e, 


Comedy’: its early stage and origin, i. | 


7%. comedy divided into three classes ; 
the Ancient, the Middle, and the New, ib. 
Conon, Athenian general, is shut up 
by Callicrati:las in the port of Mitylene, 
id, 266. he is delivered soon after, ib. he 
retires into Cyprus, after the defeat of 
the Athenians at AS eospotamos, 327. he 
s to Artaxerxes, who makes him ad- 
miral of his feet, 348, he defeats the La- 
cedemonians near Cnidos,. ib. he re- 
builds the walls of Athens, 352. he is 
sent by the Athenians to Tiribasus, who 
imprisons him, 354. death of Conon, ib. 
immunities granted by the Athenians, to 
himself and his children, iv. 267. 
Pe os of Samos, mathematician, vi. 
or, 
Conquerors: in what iy the con- 
«uerors.s0 much boasted in history are to 
considered, ii. 163, &e. 
onsuls, Roman: solemnity of their 
setting out upon expeditions, vu. 112, 
Corcyra, island in the Ionian sea, with 
a city of the same name, ii, 234, its in- 
habitants promise aid to the Greeks 
against the Persians, ni. 23. dispute be- 
tween Corcyra and Cormth, 117. 
Corinth, city of Greece; its different 
forms of government, ii. 241. dispute be- 
tween this city and Coreyra, which oc- 
easions the Peloponnesian war, iii. 119. 
Corinth sends aid to the Syracusans he- 
sieged by the Athenians, 284. enters into 
a league against Sparta, 344. is besieged 
by Agesilaus, 352. sends Timoleon to 
the aid of Syracuse against Dionysius 
the Younger, iv. 167. is obliged by the 
peace of Antalcidas to withdraw her gar- 
rison from Argos, 183. gives Alexander 
the freedom of the city, v. 186. enters 
' joto the Achwan league, vi. 110. insults 
the deputies sent. by Metellus to appease 
the’ troubles, vii. 190. the Romans de- 
: siroy. Corinth entirely, 193. 
ornelia, Roman lady, mother of the 
Gracchi, rejects Physcon’s proposal to 
marry her, vii. 220. 
Cornelia, Pompey’s wife, secs her hus- 
rz 


‘hostage into Egypt, vi. 136. generoue 
sentiments of that princess, 137. 
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band assassinated before her eyes, ville: 
117, a 
Coronea, city of Boeotia, famous for» 
the victory of Agesilaus. over the. The- 
bans, iii. 349. 7 

Corvus {or Crane), machine of wary: 
i. 243, ; 

Coryphzeus, person employed ia the- 
atrical representations, 1. 69. ‘ 
Cos, .istand of Greece, Hippocrates’s) 
country, i. 154, 

Cosis, brother of Oredes, commands 
the army of the Albanians, viii. 98,.Pom- 
pey kills him in a battle, $9. 

Cosmi, magisirates of Crete, iv. 59. 

Cosszeans, very warlike nation of Me- 
dia, subjected by Alexander, v. 184. 

Cothon, namé of the port of Carthage,., 
ne 24, l 
Cotta, Roman consul, is defeated by. 
Mithridates, viii. 69. his cruelties in He-. 
raclea, 78._ 

Cotys, king of the Odryse in Thrace, 
declares for Perseus against the Romans,, 
vii. 106. lett 

Courier. Invention of couriers, ii. 191... 

Course, or racing. Exercise of it by 
the Greeks, i. 53. of the foot-race, 54. 
of the horse-race, 55. of the chariot- 
race, ib. 45 

Cranaus, king of Athens, ii. 240, 

Crassus, consul, marches against the — 
Parthians, vii. 299, he plunders the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, 300. he continues his: 
march against the Parthians, 302. he is. 
entirely defeated near Carre, 307. the 
Parthians, under pretence of an inter- 
view, seize and_kill. him, 316. , 

Crassus, son of the former, accompa- 
nies his father in his expedition against 
the Parthians, vii. 300. he perishes in the 
battle of Carrae, 309. ‘ 

Craterus,.one of the principal. officers 
of Alexander, draws on the ruin of Phi 
lotas by his discourse, v. 118. he speaks: 
to Alexander in the name of the army 
arg upon what occasion, 169. that prince. 
gives him the government of Macedonia, 
which. Antipater had before,,183. prov~ 


inces which. fell to him, after Alexander's: 


death, 218. he marries Phila, Antipater’s:, 
daughter,, 231. he is defeated by Bue . 


-menes, and killed in the battle, 238, 


Cratesiclea, mother of Cleomenes, 
king of Sparta,.is sent. by her son. as a, 


4 
hal 


Cratesipolis, wife of Alexander, the 
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son of Polysperchon, corrects the mso- 
lence of the Sicyonians, who had killed 
her husband, and governs that city with 
wisdom, v. 262. 3P.5 

Gresphontes, one of the chiefs of the 
Heraclid, re-enters Peloponnesus, where 
Messina falis to him by lot, ii. 243. 

Crete, island near Greece, description 
of it, ii. 235. laws of Crete, instituted 
by Minos, iv. 56, &c. the Cretans re- 
fuse to join the Greeks attacked by 
Xerxes, iii. 23. they passed for the great- 
est hars of antiquity, iv. 62. 

Crispinus (Q.) succeeds Appius, who 
commanded with Marcellus at the siege 
of Syracuse, viii. $1. 

Critias, one of the thirty tyrants at 
Athens, causes Theramenes, one of his 
colleagues, to be put to death, iii. 286. 
he prohibits the instruction of the youth 
by Socrates, 287. he is killed fighting 
against Thrasybulus, ib. 

Crito, intimate friend ef Socrates, can- 
net + nage eh him to escape out of prison, 
EV. « 


Critolaus, Peripatetic philosopher, his 
embassy to Rome, vii. 179. 

Critolaus, 
Achwans, animates them against 
Romans, vii. 189, &c. he is killed in a 
battle, 191. 


Crocodile, araphibieus animal, adored | 


in Eeypt, i. 145. 

‘ ds king of Lydia, ii. 84. his con- 
quests, ib. his means to try the veracity 
of the oracles, 89. deceived by the an- 
ewer of the oracle of Delphi, he under- 
takes a war with the ‘Persians, 90. he 
loses a battle against Cyrus, 108. he is 
defeated near Thymbra, 125. Cyrus be- 
sieges him in Sardis, 127, and takes him 
prisoner, ib. in what manner he escaped 
the punishment to which he had been 
condemned, 128. character of Crozsus, 
87, his riches, 85. his protection of the 
learned, ib. his reception of Solon, ib. 
his conversation with that philosopher, 
ib. on what occasion he dedicated 2 
statue of gold, in the temple of Delphi, 
© the woman who baked his bread, i. 42. 

Cromwell. His death compared with 
that of Dionysius the Tyrant, iv. 135. 

Croton, city of Greece built by Mys- 
sellus, iii, 140. 

‘Crowns granted to the victorious com- 
eatants in the games of Greece, i. 44. 

Ctesias, ef Cnidos, practises physic in 
Persia with great reputation, iii. 328, his 
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works have caused him to be placed in 
the class of historians, ib. | Pr 

Cunaxa, city famous for the battle be- 
tween Artaxerxes and his brother Cyrus, 
ili. 298. 

. Cyaxares I. reigns in Media, ii. 78. he 

forms the siege of Nineveh, ib. an irrup- | 
tion of the Scythians into Media obliges 

him to raise the siege, ib. he besieges 

Nineveh again, and takes it, 80. hie 

death, 81. 

Cyaxares II, called in Scripture Darius 
the Mede, ascends the throne of Media, 
ii. 81. he sends to demand aid of Persia 
against the Assyrians, 97. expedition of 
Cyaxares and Cyrus against the Babylo- 
nians, 107, Cyaxares gives his daughter 
to Cyrus in marriage, 115. he goes to 
Babylon with that prince, and forms in 
concert with him the plan of the whole 
monarchy, 149, death of Cyaxares, 151. 

Cychadus, president of the assembly 
pf the Achveans held at Arges, eludes 
Philip’s proposal, vi. 240, 

Cylon, known by taking the citadel at 
“Athens, iti. 122, 

Cynzgirus, Athenian. Hig tenacious 


one of the chiefs of the | fiercenesg against the Persians in a sea 
the | fight with them, ii. $41. 


Cynisca, sister of Agesilaus, disputea 
the prize in the Olympic games, and 16 
proclaimed victorious, 1. 59, 

Cynoscephale, a hill in Thessaly, fa 
mous for the victory of the Romans over 
Philip, vi. 260. 

Cyprus, island ia the Mediterranean, . 
delivered from the Persian yoke by the 
Greeks, iti, 64. revolt of that island 
against Ochus, iv. 251. it submits, 254, 
horrible and bloody tragedy that occurs 
there at the death of Nicocles, v. 275, 
after having been governed sometimes by 
the kings of Egypt, and sometimes by. 
the kings of Syria, it is seized by the Ro- 
mans, vii. 277, : 

Cypselus, Corinthian, usurps the sa- 
preme authority at Corinth, and transmits 
it to his son, ii. 242, 

Cyrene, city upon the coast of the 
Mediterranean ; in what manner the dis- 
pute between this city and Carthage, 
concerning their limits, terminated, i. 213, 

Cvropolis, city of Sogdiana, destroyed 
by Alexander, v. 126. a 

Cyrus, son of Cambyses king of Per. 
sia: birth of that prince, ii. 92. his edu- 
cation, 93, he goes to the court of his 
grandfather Astyages, 94. his return into 


: 
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Porsiz, 96. he marches to the aid of his Daniocles learns by his own expernence 
tincle Cyaxares against the Babylonians, that the life of Dienysius the Tyrant was 
97. he reduces the king of Armenia, 105. | not so happy as it seemed, iv. 134. 
he gains a first advantage over Crasus,| _Damocrutus deputed to Nabis by the 
and the Babylonians, 108. his conduct | Atolians, vi. 284. his insolent answer to 
towards Pantha, 110. he challenges the | Quintius, 293, he is made prisoner of 
aing of the Assyrians to a single combat, | war at the siege of Heraclea, 304. 
114. he returns to Cyaxares, ib. that} Damocritus, chief magistrate of the 
Pe gives him his daughter in marriage, Achwans, causes war to be declared 
15.—-Cyrus marches to meet the Baby- | against the Lacedwmonians, vil. 188. 
lonians, 118. he gains a famous victory| Damon, friend of Pythias. Trial to 
ever them and Cresus at the battle of | which their friendship was put, iv, 133. 
Thymbra, 125. he makes himself master} Danaus forms a design to murder Se- 
of Sardis, and takes Creesus prisoner, sosttis his brother, t. 169. he retires into: 
127. he advances to Babylon, 190, and| Peloponnesus, where he seizes the king~ 
takes it, 139. conduct of Cyrus after the | dom of Argos, ib. 
taking of Babylon, 148. he shows him-| Dancing, cultivated by the Greeks, iv. 
eelf with great pomp to tue newly con-| 78+ 
gered people, 146. he goes to Persia, Danic! the prophet is carried into cap- 
249. at his return he carrics Cyaxares to | tivity to Babylon, ii. 66. he explains Na- 
Babylon, and forms the plan of the whole | buchodonoscr’s first dream, 67, and the 
monarchy in concert with him, ib. after | second, 70. he is raised to the principad 
the death of Cyaxares, he reigns over | Offices of the state, 67. discovers the 
the Medes and Persians, 151. he passes | fraud ef the priests of Bel, and causes 
a famous edict in favour cf the Jews, ib, | the dragon to be killed, 71. visions of the 
_ last years of Cyrus, 156. his death, and| prophet Daniel, 154. he explains to Bet - 
discourse with his children before his | shazzar the vision which that prince had 
death, 157. eulogy and character of Cy- | at a banquet, 72. he is made superin- 
mus, 158, &c. his continual attention to | tendent of the affairs of the empire, 150. 
render the Divinity the worship he thought | he is thrown into the lion's den, 151. at 
due to him, 161. difference between He-| his request Cyrus grants the edict where= 
godotus and Xenophon in respect to Cy- ‘vy the Jews are permitted to returh te 
mis the Great, 164." Jerusalem, 151. Daniet’s skill in archi- 
Cyrus, the younger son of Darius, is | tecture, 153. reficctions upon the proph- 
made governor in chief of all the prov- | ecies of Danicl, ib. 
inces of Asia Minor by his father, iii, | _ Davicks, picces of gold, struck by Da- 
183. his father recalls him, 271. after the | tus the Mede, in, TdL, 
death of Darius, he forms the design of } Darius the Mede: Cyaxares II. king 
assassinating his brother, 280. he is sent | of the Medes, is so called in Scripture. 
Hack into Asia Minor, ib. he secretly | See Cyaxares. tN 
raises troops against his brother, 234. he | | Darius, son of Hystaspes. He enters 
sets out from Sardis, 296. the battle of | into the conspiracy against Smerdis the 
Cunaxa, 298. he is killed in it, S01. cu- Magian, ii. 175. he runs him through 


logy of Cyrus, 304. | with a sword, 176. he is made a, of 
Cythera, island of Greece, facing La- Persia by an artifice of his groom, Vie 

eonia, iii. 184. the esteem he acquires by his wisdone> 
and prudence, 182. he quits the nama 
Dznara, a country of India, subject- of Ochus to assume that of Darius, 297. 
ed Ly Alexander, v. 149. marriages of Darius, ib, his method for 
“D-emon, or familiar spirit of Socrates transmitting to posterity the manner Im 
2 , P ‘| which he attained the sovereignty, 298. 
a ona order which he establishes in the adminise 


Damippus, Syracusan, sent by Epicy- | tration of the“finances, ib. his moderation 
ds to negotiate with Philip, king of Ma-! in imposing tributes, 299. the Persians 
wedonia, vii. 31. give him the surname of the Merchant, 

Damis disputes with Aristomenes the! ib. he sends Democedes the physician 
succession to the kingdom of Messeniaj into Greece, 801. he confirms the edict 
after the death of Zuphaes, i. 101. | of Cyrus in favour of the Jews, 304. bie 
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atitude to Syloson, whom he re-estab- 
Fones: king of Samos, 306.——Darius 
reduces Babylon after a siege of twenty 
months, 308. expedition of Darius against 
the Scythians, 315. Artabanus’s remon- 
strances to Darius, ib. &c. barbarons 
action of Daritts to the three children of 
€@basus, 317. Darius conquers India, 
323. he conceives the design of making 
himself master of Naxus, $24, the Ioni- 
ans revolt against Darius, 325. he re- 
establishes the T'yrians in their ancient 
privileges, ib. Darms’s résentment a sainst 
the Athenians, who had shared in the 
burning of Sardis, 328, his expedition 
against Greece, S31. he sends heralds 
into. Greece to sound: the states, and’ de- 
mand their submission, 336. his army is 
defeated at Marathon, 338, &c, Darius 
resolves to go in person against Egypt 
and Greece, 346. he chooses his succes+ 
sor, 347. his death, 348. his epitaph, ib. 
lis: character, ib. &c. dispute between 
two of his sons for the crown, 347. 

» Darius, the eldest son of Xerxes. His 
marriage with Artainta, iii. 57. he is 
murdered by his brother Artaxerxes, 75, 
76. 


Darius Nothus takes arms against Sog- 
dianus, and puts him to death, iii. 180. 
he ascends the throne of Persia, and 
changes his name from Ochus to Darius, 
ib. he causes his brother Arsites, who 
revolted against him, to be smothered in 
ashes, 181. puts a stop to the rebellion 
of Pisuthnes, 182, and punishes the 
treason of Artoxares his principal eanuch, 
¥83. he quells the revolt of Beyet, ib, 
and that of Media, ib. he gives the gov- 
ernment of Asia Minor to Cyrus, his 

unger son, ib. the instructions which 
Gagne him on sending him to his gov- 
ernment, 259. Darius recallz Cyrus to 
eourt, 271. death of Darius Nothus, 278, 
his memorable words to Artaxerxes, his 
successor, at his death, 279. 

Darius, son of Artaxerxes Mneimon, 
conspires against his father’s life, iv. 235, 
his-conspiracy is discovered and punish- 

th. 


i 
Darius Codomanusis placed by Bagoas 
upon the throne of Persia, lv. 258. he 
loses the battle of the Granicns against 
Alexander, v. 19, &c. he orders Mnemon 
the Rhodian to carry the war into Mace- 
donia, 26. Darius resolves to command 
- u¥ person, 27. Garidemus, his free re- 
soustrance to Darius, 31, &c. march of 


| 
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Darius’s army, $2. faraous vie 
Alexander over Darius near the city of 
Issus, 34, &c.——Darius’s hau hty let 
ter to Alexander, v. 46. secorad letter of 
Darius to Alexander, 65. Darius receives, 
advice of his wife’s death, 80. his prayey 
to the gods upon being told in what man 
ner she had been treated by Alexander, 
81. Darius proposes new conditions of 
peace to Alexander, which are not ac- 
cepted, 64. fameus battle of Arbela, 
wherein Darius is defeated, 86, &c.> re- 
jirent of Darius after that battle, 91. he 
| qnits Ecbatana, 103, lis speech to his 
principal officers to induce them to march, 
against the enemy, ib. he is betrayed 
and laid in chains by Bessus and Nabar- 
zanes, 105, unhappy death of that prince, 
ib. his last words, ib. 
_ Darius, king'of the Medes, is subdued 
by Pompey, vui. 99. 
Datames, Carain, succeeds his father 
Camisares in the government of Leuco- 
Syria, iii. $67. he reduces Thyus, goy- 
ernor of Paphlagonia, who revolted 
against the king of Persia, ib. he receives 
the command of the army designed 
against Egypt, 368, he is ord 
duce Aspis, ib. he revolts 


tory of 


| 


againet Arta 
st - 
xerxes, 369, and gains several advan- 
tages over the troops sent against him, 
ib. he is assassinated by order of Arta- 
xerxes, 371. 

Datis commands t 
sians at the battle of 

Debts. 
Spec 
138. Selon’s law for ann 
li. 268. 

Decelia, fort of 
tified by 


he army of the Pere 
Marathon, ii. 338, 
Law of the Egyptians in re- 
t to those who contracted debts, i. , 
ihilating debts, 


Attica, iii. 217, is for- 

the Lacedwmonians, 226. 
Deidamia, daughter of acides, mar- 
/ries Demetrius, son of Antigonus, vi. §._ 
Loa 


her death, 5. 
Dejoces forms the desi 
the throne of Media, ii. 73. he is elected 
king by unanimous consent, 74. conduct 
of Dejoces in governing his kingdom, 75. 
he builds Ecbatana, ib. means used by 
him for acquiring the respect of his. sub- 
jects, 76. . a 
Dejotarus, prince of Galatia: Pompey 
gives him Armenia Minor, viii. 102. 
Delium, place in Beeotia. Battle there. 
between the Athenians and Thebana, iii. 
185. : 
Delos, one of the Cyclades. The coms. 
mon treasures of Greece deposited in that - 


of ascending 
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iii. 70, the Athenians send a ship | cessive gratitude of the Athenians to him, 
year to Delos, iv. 34. Archelaus | 288. he besiegés Salamis, 291, and takes 


asta! 
we: 


* subjecis Delos, and restores it to the | it, 

Ais conduct in war and peace, 295, 
for | Demetrius forms the siege of ‘Rhodes, .v. 
*s oracle there, i. 36. the Pythia 296, &c. he makes Cassander raise the 


Athenians, viii. 52, 
- Delphi, city of Phocis, famous 
* Apollo 
aud Sibyl of Delphi, ib. &c. temple ‘of 
Delphi burnt and rebuilt, 41. 
‘Delta, or Lower Egypt, i. 132. 
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292, he receives the title of king, 293.. 


siege of Athens, 310. excessive honours 
which he receives in that city, ib. ue 
marries Deidamia, 311. he is proclaimed 


Deluge of Deucalion, i:. 240, that of | general of the Greeks, and initiated into 


0. ib. 


mosthenes, iv..291, he ss taken 
at the tattle of Cheronea, 321. he goes 
ambassador to Alexander from the Athen- 
-tans, v. 12. he prepares the decree for 
«the death of Demosthenes, 226, Demades 
€ sg his son killed by Cassander, 243, 
5 Cc. 

Demarata, wife of Andranodorus: she 
‘persuades her husband not to submit to 
the senate of Syracuse, viii. 20. she is 
“killed 23. 

Detmaratus, king of Sparta, expelled 


the greater and lesser mysteries, ib. he 


e3 opposes the advice of De- |is defeated at the battle of Ipsus, $14. 
risoner | Athens shuts her gates against him, vi. 


3. he takes that city, 7. he forms the de- 
sign ofsubjecting the Lacedzemonians, ib. 
he loses almost at the same time all his 
dominions in Asia, ib. Demetrius, called 
in to the aid of Alexander, Cassander’s 
son, destroys him, and is proclaimed king 
of Macedonia, 9. he makes great prepa- 
rations for recovering his father’s empire 
in Asia, 10. he is obliged to abandon ~ 
Macedonia, 11. he surrenders himself to 
Seleucus, who keeps him prisoner, 16. 


“she throne by Cleomenes, his colleague, | his death, ib. 


©. 337, his fine end noble answer to 


Demetrius, brother of Antigonus Go- 


‘Rerxes, iii 21. vain and insolent demand Hatas, is put to death in Apamea’s bed, 


of Demaratus to Artaxerxes, $2, 
Deraetrius (Phalereus), he is obliged 
“tn quit Athens, and is condemned to die 
“an his absence, v, 246,247. Cassander 
 zetties him there to goyern the republic, 
“262, his wisdom und ability in the gov- 
ernment ib. &e. 360 statues are erected 
. “to him out of gratitude, 285, reflection 
upon the great number of statues erected 
‘in honour of Demetrius Plalcreus, 290. 
“he retires to Thebes after the taking of 
Athens by Demetrius ‘Poliorcctes, 286. 
“eis statues ore thrown down, and he is 
‘condemmed'to die at Athens, 288. takes 
~refage with Cassander, and afterwards 
“in Egypt, 289. he is made superintendant 


of king Ptolemy’s library, vi. 20. his | tions of Perseus, 48. 


‘death, 30, character of his eloquence and 
aveitings, 31, 

Denietrius, son of Antigonts, surnam- 
#«d Poliorcetes : his character, v. 295. he 
Degins to distinguish himself in Asia 
‘Minor, 273. he loses a battle at Gaza 
| Stgamst Ptolemy, 276. he gains one soon 
‘afler against Cilles, the same Ptolemy’s 
dieutenant, 277, he is sent ‘by his father 
“te Babylon to oppose ‘Seleucus, 280. he 

makes Ptolemy raise’ the siege of Harli- 
earnassus, 281. he makes himself master 
ef Athens, 285, and re-establishes the 
Wemocratieal government, 286, Ke. ex- 


vl. 79. ; 
Demetrius, son and successor of Anti- 
gonus Gonatas, i. 104, his death, vi. 109, 
Demetrius of Pharus,. prince of Illyria, 
vie L069, he advises Philip, king of Mace- 
donia, to carry the war mio Italy, 193. 
Demetrius, son of Philip, king of Mace- 
donia, is given asa hestage te the Ro- 
mane, vi. 265. the Romans send him back 
to his father, 306, Philip sends Demetrius 
ambassador to Rome, vii. 23. Demetrius 
justifies his father to the Romans, 36. he 
returns mto Macedonia, 37. Perseus’s 
secret plot against his brother Demetrius, _ 
49. he accuses him to his father, 41. 
Demetrius’s defence against the accusa- 
Phili p causes him 
to be put to death, 55, 5 
Demotrius Soter, after having. been 
long a hostage at Rome, demands per- 
mission to return into Syria in vain, vii. 
215. he escapes from Rome, 222, heas- 
cends the throne of Syria, and receivea 
the surname of Soter from the Babyleni- 
ans, 223, he makes war against the Jews, 
ib. he places »Holophernes upon the 
throne of Cappadocia, 225. a al 
acknowledge ‘him king of Syria, ib. he 
abandons himself to feasting and voluptue 
ousness, ib. conspiracy against him, -tby 
he-endeavours to engage the Jews. in. hey 


. 
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interests, 226. he is killed ina battle, 
227. 


* Demetrius Nitator, son of Demetrius 
Soter, claims the crown of Syria, vii. 229. 
he marries the daughter of Ptolemy Phi- 
lometor, ib. he drives Alexander the 
usurper out of Syria, and remains in quiet 
possession of the throne, 230. excesses 
of Demetrius, 232. Jonathan sends him 
aid against the people of Antioch, ib. he 
is driven out of Syria, 233, his manner of 
livmg at Lacdicea, whither he had retir- 
ed, 235, he is taken prisoner in an expe- 
dition against the Parthians, 236. he 
marries Rhodoguna, daughter of Mithri- | 
dates, king of Parthia, 238. he makes 
ineffectual attempts to return into his 
kingdom, 246. he recovers his dominions, 
249. he is defeated in a batile by Alex- 
ander Zebina, 252. his death, ib. 

Demetrius Eucheres is established king 
of Damascus, vii. 266. 

Demiurgi, magistrates 
Achzwans, vi. 254. 

Democedes, physician of Crotona; he 
cures Darius, il. 391. history of that phy- 
sician, ib. he returns into Greece, 363. 
he settles at Crotona, where he marries) 
the daughter of Milo the athieta, 304. 

Demochares, one of the murderers of | 
Agis, king of Sparta, vi. 124. 

Democles, surnamed the Fair, v. 311. 
throws himself, to elude the violence of 
Demetrius, into a vessel of boiling water 
prepared for a bath, ib. 

Demophantes, general of the horse to 
the Elans, is killed by Phil :poeinen be- 
fore the city of Elis, vi. 201. | 
* Demosthenes is chosen by the Athen- | 
ans commander of a fleet for the aid of | 
Nicias in Sicily, iii. 226. he makes an at- 
tempt against Syracuse without success, 
231. he is reduced to surrender at discre- 
tion to the Syracusans, 239. he is put to 
death, 241. 

Demosthenes, the orator. Abridgment 
of his life to the time when he begins to 
appear in the tribunal of harangues, iv, 

259, &c. he appears for the first time in 
public, and encourages the Athenians 
against the preparations for war made by | 
Artaxerxes, 246. his oration in favour of 
the Megalopolitans, 247. he speaks for 
the Rhodians, 250. he proposes and oc- 
¢asions the passing of a law for the equip- 
ment of fleets, which annuls another very 
heavy upon the poorer citizens, 265. his | 
discourse in defence of the law that, 


among the 
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granted exemptions, 263, &c.—Demins» 
thenes, upon occasion of Philip’s attemps 
to seize Thermopylae, harangues the 
Athenians, and ammates them against 
that prince, iv. 288, he is sent ambassa~+ 
dor to Philip, 295. his oration upon the 
peace, 300, that upon the Chersonesus, 
362. Demosthenes presses the Athen. 
ians to declare for the Lacedzmonians 
against Philip, 304. his Philippics, 308, 
his oration to frustrate the effects of Phil. 
ip’s letter to the Athenians, 311. his ad- 
vice after the taking of Elataa by that 
prince, 316, &c. he is sent upon an em= 
bassy to Thebes, 313. he fliesin the bat- 
tle of Chwronea, $21. he is cited to a 
trial before the people, who acquit him, 
and pay him great honours, 322. ASschi- 
nes accuses him, 324. generosity ot 
Demosthenes to his accuser, 325, hig: 
immoderate joy for Philip’s death, 329, 
Demosthenes animates the people 
against Alexander, v. 9, he dissuades the 
Athenians from delivering up the orators. 
to Alexander, 12, Demosthenes suffers 
himself to be bribed -by Harpalus, 187. 
is condemned and banished, b he is re= 
cailed from banishment, 222. he quits 
Athens before the arrival of Antipater, 
226. he is condemned to die, ib. he puts 
an end to his life by poison, 229. the 
Athenians erect a statue of brass to hin, 
ib. 

Dereyilidas, surnamed Sisyphus, te. 
ceives the command of the Lacedemo- 
nian troops in the room of Thymbron, tit. 
326. he takes ASolia from Midas, whe 
had possessed himself of it by putting hie 
mother-in-law Dania to death, 327. he 
shuts up the isthmus of the Thracian 
Chersonesus, ib, truce concluded be= 
tween Dercyllidas, Pharnabazus, and 
Tissaphernes, 329, 

Deucalion, king of Thessaly, ii. 242, 
deluge of Deucalion, ib. 

Dencetius, chief of the people called 
Sicihans, His history, iii. 137. 

Diwus, one of the chiefs of the Ache 
ans, sows discord amongst them, vii. 189.. 
he takes upon him the command of the 
army in the room of Critolaus, 191. his 
unfortunate end, 192. : 

Diagoras, the Melian, is condemned at: 
Athens for teaching Atheism, iii. 211. 

Dialects. The four dialeets of the 
Greeks, ii, 244, 


* Dicearchus, formerly admiral of Philip, 


king of Macedonia, and accomptice with 


’ 
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re in the conspiracy against Ptole- 
ey Spipbanes, vi, 273, ; 
icearchus, brother of Thoas, general 
ofthe AZtolians. He is deputed by them 
to Antiochus, vi. 284. ‘f 
idas, governor of Pxonia, puts Deme- 
trius to death, by order of Philip, vii. 55. 

Dido: her history, i. 210, &c. 

Dinocrates, architect, he presides in 
building the temple of Diana at ch i 
vy. 22. singular design of a temple pro- 
posed by him to Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
. vi.'85, 

Dinomenes, one of the commanders of 
the army sent by the Syracusans to the 
aid of Marcellus, viii. 25. 

Dinon, governor of Damascus, vi. 159. 

Diocles, one of the generals of the Sy- 
racusans; his advice concerning the Athe- 
nians taken prisoners in Sicily, ni. 240. 

Diocles, /tolian, takes Demetrius, vi. 


Diodorus, Athenian, opposes the put- 
ting to death of the inhabitants of Mity- 
lene, iii. 168. f 

Diogenes the Cynic refuses to be ini- 
tiated in the mysteries cf Ceres Eleusina, 
i. 30. he receives a visit from Alexander 
the Great, v. 14, 

Diogenes, Stoic philosopher, is sent on 
an embassy to Rome by the Athenians, 
vii. 179. 

Diognetus, admiral of Antiochus the 
Great, vi. 159. 

Diomedon, one of the generals con- 
demned by the Athenians to die for hav- 
ing left the bodies unburied of those who 
were killed in the battle of Arginusa. 
His speech before his death, ii. 268. 

Dion of Syracuse ; his character and 
friendship with Plato, iv. 115. he per- 
suades Dionysius the Elder to have some 
conversation with Plato, ih. his marriage 
with Arete, daughter of Dionysius, 131. 
his magnanimous generosity to Dionysius 
the Younger, 135, &c. he becomes odious 
to the courtiers, 136. Dion mduces Dio- 
nysius to invite Plato to his court, 138. 
the courtiers spare no pains to discredit 
him with Dionysius, 139, he is banished, 

142, he resides at Athens, 143. he visits 
the other cities of Greece, 144. Dionysius 
causes Dion’s estate and-effects to be 
sold, 143, and makes his wife Arete mar- 
ry ‘Timecritus, ib, Dion determines to 
attack him with open force, ib. &e. he 
embarks ou board two merchant-ships for 
Syracuse, 148, he appears before the 
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walls of the city, 150. success of his ene 
terprise, ib. he defeats the troops of Dice 
nysius, 1b. ingratitude of the Syracusans 
to Dion, 152. he retires to Leontium, 154.. 
he is recalled by the Syracusans, 155. he 
delivers Syracuse, and pardons his ene- 
mies, 157, &c. Dion enters the citadel,, 
which is surrendered to him by the son of 
Dionysius, and is reconciled to his wife 
Arete, 160. reflection upon Dien’s mod- 
esty, 1b. he suffers Heraclides to be put 
to death, 161. Calippus conceives the de 
sign of assassinating Dion, and puts it im 
execution, 162, &c. 

Dion, famous philosopher, sent by the 
Egyptians ambassador to Rome against 
Ptolemy. Auletus, viii. 109, 


Dionysius the Elder, tyrant of Syra= | 


cuse: his peculiar characteristic, iv. 100.. 
means which he uses for possessing him- 
selfof the tyranny, 102, &c. he is appoint- 
ed generalissimo-with unlimited power, 
106. he succeeds in having guards as- 
signed him, 107, and establishes himself 
tyrant, ib, attempts at Syracuse and in 
Sicily against him, 108, &c. he makes 
preparations for a war with the Cartha- 
ginians, Lil, &c. the people of Rhegiums 
refuse to ally themselves with the tyrant, 
114. he marries two wives at the same 
time, ib. his friendship and deference for 
Dion, 115. he besieges and takes Motyag, 
117, he is defeated atsea, 118. the Syrae 
cusan troops gain an advantage over the 
Carthaginians in the absence of Dio-. 
nysius, ib. new movements at Syracuse 
against him, 120. he entirely defeats the 
Carthagmians, end cbliges them to quit 


—s 


Sicily, 122, &c. he punishes the inhabit-2 : 


oOo 


ants of Rhegium, 123, &c. violent pas-- 
sion of Dionysius for poetry, 125, 128, &e. 
reflections upon that taste of his, 126, he 
sends his brother Thearides to Clympia 
to contest in his name the prizes of the 
charict-race and poetry, 127. new enter= 
prises of Dionysius agaist the Cartha- 
ginians, 130. he carries the prize of poetry 
at Athens, 131. death of Dionysius, 132. 
his character, ib. &c. 

Dionysius the Younger succeeds his: 
father, iv. 134. his conduct in the begine 
ning of his reign, 135, his good qualities, 
137. Dion induces Dionysius to cause 
Plato to come to his court, 138. m what 
manner Plato is received there, 139. wone 
derful chafige occasioned by the preserce 
of that philosopher, 140. Dionysius bane. 
ishes Dion, 142. he dismisses Plato, 14% 


\ 
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he preeses him to return to Syracuse, with 


~ which Plato complies, 145. Dionysius 


7 


Dion, who had possessed himself of Syra- | 


- 


; Plato permission to return into 
‘Greece, 146. ermbassy from Dionysius to 
~euse, 151. defeat of Dionysius’s troops, 
‘ab. method which he uses for rendering 
Dion suspected, ib. he retires into Italy, 


‘153. he reascends the throne, 165. Ice- 
’ as obliges him to shut himself up in the 


* 


“sioner by the Romans into Achaia, where } 


& 


‘eitadel of Syracuse, 168. Dionysius treats 
with Timoleon, who seads him to Corinth, 
“170, &c. wise answer of Dionysius to a 
e; 37. 
Diophanes, Achzxn, compels Seleucus 
‘to raise the siege of Pergamus, vi. 309. 
Diopithes, chiefofthe colony sent by the 
Athenians into the Chersonesus, makes 
“an irruption into the lands of Philip, king 
‘of Macedonia, iv. 301. he is accused by 


“Philip’s pensioners, and defended by De- | 22 


~“mosthenes, 302. 
Discobeli. Those who exercised them- 
selves in throwing the discus, i. 52. 
~ Diseus. Kind of athletic combat, i. 52. 
Distributien of lands instituted at Spar- 
ta by Lycurgus, ii. 248. reflections upon 
‘that institution, 257. 
Divinity. Idea of the Divinity implant. 
ed in the hearts of all mankind, vi. 40. 
Dodanim, the fourth of the sons of Ta- 
van, ii. 237. 
Dodona. Oracle of Dodona, i. 34. 
Dolphin, machine of war, iii, 230. 
Domitius A®nobarbus, sent cornmis- 


‘he commits the most enormous oppres- 
sions, vil. 171, Ke. 

‘Donations, How regulated by Solon, 

ii. 271. 

Dorie dialect, ii. 244. 

Dorimachus, general of the A®totians, 
wi. 174, 

‘Doris, country of ancicnt Greece: ori- 

gin of its inhabitants, ii. 242. 

Doris, wife of Dionysius the Elder, iv. 
‘4 
Dorus, second son of Helen, gives his 
“name to Doris, ii. 242, 

Dorylaus, one of Mithridates’s gen- 
‘erals, is defeated by Sylla in the plains 
of Orchomenns, viii. 60, 


Doryphori. Body of troops, guards of | 


‘the kings of Pesia, ii. 196, 
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Duillius, consul, commands the 
fleet fitted out rp Me ane eg 
is the first of the Romans who triumphed 
for'a victory at sea, ib, 

Dymnus conspires against Alexander, 
v. 116. he runs hainsell tocigl with his 
sword, 117. te" 

Dynasty of Egypt, i. 160. 


Dyrrachium. See Epidamnum. 


_ Ecwarana, capital city of Media: its 

foundation, ii. 75. description of that 

city, 76. thing 
Ecnomus, a city of Sicily, famous for 

a victory of the Romans over the Cartha~ 
ginians, i. 244, 

_ Education of children amongst the Per- 
sians, il. 95. at Sparta, 251. in Crete, 
iv..56. at Athens, 83. fatal effects of a 
=a cducation, especially to princes, ii. 


Eetion, admiral of the Athenians, is 
defeated by Clitus, commander ef the 
Macedonian fleet, v. 225. 
| Egisimachus, officer in Alexander's 
life, 


‘army. Rashness that costs him bis 
v. 153. 
Egesta, city of Sicily: its foundation, 
ui. 199, its habitants implore the aid of 
, Athens against the Syracusans, 200. 
Eggs, manner in which the Egyptians 
hatch them without hens, i. 153, 

Egypt divided into three parts, i. 117. 
| Upper Egypt, or Thebais, 118. Middle 
Egypt, or Heptanomis, 119. Lower 
Egypt, or Delta, 132. fertility of Egypt, - 
150. Egyptian monarchy, 160. 
subjected by the Persians, ti. 181, and 
afterwards by the Macedonians, 'v. 75. 

Egyptians: manners and customs of 
the Egyptians, i. 135. of their kings and _ 
i governmentyib, of their laws, 137. of 
|the priests and religion of the Egyptians, 
141. absurd worship of different divi: ities, 
142. reasons for this worship, 145. funeral 
ceremonies, 147. of the soldiery and wars 
of the Egyptians, 149. of the manner in 
which they cultivated the arts and sei- 
ences, 151.- of their husbandmen, shep~ 
herds, and artisans, 152. 

Eion, city of Thrace : wihappy fate.6f 
that city, ii. 84. 

Elatwa, city of Phoeis, falls into Philip's 


} 
' 


‘Draco, legislator of Athens, ii. 265. his | hands, iv. 316. 
' ws are annulled by Solon, 268. 


_ “Drypetis, re Ae widow. She is | of 
destroyed pcrfidiously by Roxana, v. 220. | the 


Eleazar, Simon’s brother, hi ieut 
the Jews, exercises that office duct 


\*% 
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_ Eleazar, doctor of the law, prefers 
death to eating i meats, vil. 77. 
Eleazar, one of the sons of Mattathias, 

‘eacrilices: himself in a battle todetiver his 
»Kieazar, of the sect of the Pharisees, 

forms « false accusation against Hyr- 

aanns, vil. 260,&e. 

Electryon, king of Mycena, ii, 239. 

Elephants; description of those ani- 
mals, vs 147. manner of taking them, ib. 

Bileusis, a small city of Attica, where 
the Athenians’ celebrated a feast in hon- 

our of Ceres, i. 28. 


«Biis, province of Peloponnesus, where | 


bp 0 amc — celebrated, iii. 


Elisa, See Dido. 
Blishahy somof Javan, settles ia Pelo- 
pounesus, ii. 236. | 
j definition of it, iti. LIE 
of what eloquence united with the love 
of the pubiie good: is capable, iv. 319. | 
"how necessary it is to a prince ora states- | 
man, $06, it was the principal study of 
the youtivof Athens and Rome, 82. de- 
feets contrary to true eloquence, 325. 


‘}logy, ib. 


7 
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in the battle, ib. his. death, 222,, and ew 
“Eperatus, by the influence of Apelles . 
Philip’s minister, is appointed general ‘of 
the Achwans, vi. 177. he is held in unix ‘ 
versal contempt, 189. ae — 
Ephesus, city of Tonia, ii. 243. eh 
Ephialtes, orator, endeavours. to pres 
vent the Athenians from aiding the Lace= 
dzmonians, iti. 103. Snayte arth 
Ephori,, magistrates of Sparta: their 
institution, ii, 248, their authority; ib. ~ 
Epicerdus, of Cyrene: his generosity 
‘to the Athenians, iv. 267. . Cope. 
Epic poem, its origin, i. 66.00 
Epicrates, one of the generals of An» 
tiochus the Cyzicenian, betrays the in 
terests of that prince, and treats secretly. 
with Hyreanus, vii. 259 ogee 
Epicrates, porter at Athens ; raillery” 
of that Athenian upon the deputies that 
had-been sent into Persia, iv. 208. 
Epicydes, Athenian.. His little cow. 
rage and avarice, ili, 24. he suffers hime - 
= to be brought over by Themistocles, _ 
ib. 


t 


Epteydes, Carthaginian, sent by Hane 


os; city in the territory.ef Sparta,/ nibal to Hieronymus, remains with that 


bi 
— the Lucedxemonians, 1. 95. 
ymsia, arcity of Persia, supposed to | 
be very rich, vii. 86, ; 
‘Embalming. Manner of embalming 
bodies among the Egyptians, i. 147. 
Emilius: 
design te poison him, vis 58. 


prince, viii. 18, after the death of Hiero-_ 
nymus, he demands to return to Hanni- 
‘bal, 29. he is elected magistrate of Sy- 
racuze, 23. he marches to the aid of 
Leoniium,, and is put to flight by Mar- 


+) gives- Pyrrhus advice of | cellas, 25. he usurps the supreme ate 


thority at Syracuse, after having caused” 


edoeles, of Agrigentuin, P7ue- | te magistrates to be put to death, 26. 


gorean philosopher, having gvincd u.e 
prive inthe Olympic games, . egaies: drs 
people, i. 60. 

Empiress See Kingdoras: 

Envy, & disease of-the mind’ scarce 
ever eured, vi 267. 

Bpaminondas, Theban, hic charaeter, 
ivs 184. his: conduct in the conspiracy 


i tame city of Macedonia, iti. 117. 


ft. 

i 
| against’ the tyrants of Thebes, 185. he! 
_ gOes to Sparta to treat of peace, 195. he ii, 


gains a-great victory over the Lacedu- | 


he retires to Agrigentum, when he sees. 
Marcellus master of Syracuse, 34. a 
Epidainnum, or Dyrrachium, 2 mark. 


_ Epigoni: signification of that word, 
‘ve 179. 

Epipolz, 
ii, 214. fa 
Epirus: geographical description of if, - 
233. history of its kings, i. 113 
Episthenes of Amphipolis, officer ia” 


part.of the city of Syracuse, 


monians’ near Leucira, 198. he ravages | the army of Cyrus the Younger, iii, 302. 
Laeonia, 208, and advances to the: gates: iyaatey: {t is the soul of popular — 
of Sparta, 202. at his return he is’ ac-) governments, ii, 267. it is the basis: and” 
-oased before the people and acquitted, | tie of liberty, iv. 56. 
204; he marches agaist Alexander, ty-}  Erasinides, one of the Athenian cap- - 
rant of Phers, and delivers Pelopidas | tains, who gained the battle of Arginusa,. ” 
out® of his hands, 213. he returns to! iji. 264. on his return he is condemned, 
Thebes, ib. he's placed-at the head of the! to die with his colleagues, 268. Appi 
Theban army, 217. his second attempt; Erasistratus, physician, famous for hie 
Hnst' Sparta, ib. his famous victory at ; 


Newnes address and: penetration: in eo ee 


220. he is mortally wounded’| the cause of Antiochus’s:sicknessy vi, Se “a 
VOR. VIII. 
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“Erechtheus, king of Athens, ii. 240, 
Eretria, city of Eubaa, supports the 
Tonians in their revolt against the Per- 
Bians, ii. 327. at-is destroyed by the Per- 
sians, $38. t's : 
. Erginus, Corinthian, supplies Aratus 
with the means of seizing the citadel of 
Corinth, vi. 105, . 
_Esarhaddon ascends the throne ef As- 
syria, ii. 64. he makes himself master 
of Babylon and the land of Israel, ib. he 
carries away Manasseh, king of Judah, 
ib, his death, ib. 
Esculapius, inventor of medicine, ii. 
209. his knowledge otcasions his bein 
ranked in the number of the gods, ib. 
Esther causes the fatal edict of Ahas- 
werus against the Jews to be revoked, ii. 


Etolia, See Atolia. 
‘Etolians. See tolians. 
Evagoras, king of Salamis, iii. 357. 
brief history of that prince, ib. his war 
with Artaxerxes Mnemon, 359. charac- 
ter and panegyric of Evagoras, 361. 
Evagoras, son of Nicocles, is deprived 
of the throne of Salamis by Protagoras, 
iv. 251. he demands in vain to be rein- 
stated, 254. tragical end of that prince, ib. 


Evalcus, general of the Lacedwmo-, 


nian cavalry, is killed in a battle by Pyr- 
rhus, vi. 69. 

Evander of Crete, general of the aux- 
iliaries to Perseus, is sent by that prince 
to assassinate Eumenes, vii. 103. he 
prevents Perseus from improving the ad- 
vantage he had gained over the Roinans, 
120. attachment of Evander to Perseus, 
150. that prince causes him to be killed, 
152, . ’ 

Eubora, isle of Greece, ii. 235. sub- 
jected by the Athenians, iii. 116. the 
Lacedainonians seize it, 252. Antiochus 
takes that island, vi. 299. it is soon after 
taken from him by the consul Acibus, 


Euchidas, of Platew, undertakes to 
bring the sacred fire from Delphi, iii. 53, 
he dies at his return, ib. 

Euclid, of Megara, founder of the 
Megarear: sect, his ardour to hear So- 
crates, iv. 17. 

Euchidas, Lacedamonian. His brother 
Cleomeves, king of Sparta, makes him 
reign with him, vi. 129, he is routed at 
the battle of Selasia, where he com- 
manded part of the army, 143. 


Eudainidas, Lacedmoman, com- 
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mene in the war against Olynthus, 1v.- 


Evil-merodach, king of Babylon, ii. 71. 
Eulzus, eunuch : bad education which. 
he gives Ptolemy Philometor, whose gov- 
ernor he was, vil. 67. ‘ : 
Eumenes, general in Alexander’s army. 
Provinces that fell to him after that 
priace’s death, vy. 218. his marriage with 
Barsina, 219, he_ retires to Perdiccas,. 
who puts him into_possessicn of Cappa- 
docia, 235. victory of Eumenés over: 
Neoptolemus, and then over Craterus- 
and Neoptolemus together, 237. .he kills 
the latter with his own hand in the battle, 
238. he is defeated by Antigonus, and: 
retires into the castle of Nora, where he 
is besieged, 241. he is betrayed by his 
troops, 269, delivered up to Antigonus,. 
270, and put todeath, ib. praise of Eu- 
menes, ib. 

Eumenes I, nephew of Phileterusy. 
succeeds his uncle in the kingdom of Per- 
gamus, vi. 76. he gains a great victory 
over Antiochus Soter, who came to pos- 
sess himself of his dominions, 77. he at-- 
tacks Antiochus Hierax, who was en- 
gaged in a war against. his. brother, 94.. 
he abandons himself to excesses, which. 
occasion his death, ib. 

Eumenes II. sueceeds his father Ate 
talus in the kingdom ‘of Pergamus, vic. 
259. he refuses the alliance of Antiochus, , 
286. he is besieged in his capital by Se-- 
leucus, 309, the Romans deliver him, ib. 
dispute between Eumenes and the Rho-- 
dians, concerning the Greek cities of. 
Asia, 521, &e. he offers a considerable: 
sum to the Achwans, and with what 
view, vil, 17, war of Eumenes with ° 
Prusias, 30, and Pharnaces, 35. he sends: 
deputies to Rome to complain of Philip, 
36. he goes to Rome himself to informy 
the Romans of the secret intrigues of .. 
Perseus, 101. Perseus endeavours to rid. 
himse'f of Eumenes, first, by assassina--. 
tion, 103, and then by poison, ib.. Ea- 
menes gives ear to the proposals of Per-— 
seus, 137. he is suspected by the Romans, . 
and cannot obtai permission to enter 
Rome, 175. the senate sends commise» 
sioners to inquire into his conduct, 176, 
death of Eunenes, 177, his panegyriey, 
ib, fumous library founded by him at: 
Pergamus, ib. | 

Eumolpidie, priests of Ceres, succese.. 
sors of Eumolpus, who figst exercised, 
that office, 1. 29. 


] 


_ duced by Cyrus in the 
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~Eunomus, king of Sparta, is killed in 
& popular commotion, i, 96. -° ; 

Eunuchs. The use of them intro- 
ast, ii, 146, in- 
fluence and power which they acquired 
with their princes, ib. 

uphaes, king of Messenia, is attacked 
by the Lacedemonians, i. 98. he is 
wounded in battle near Ithome, 99. ad- 
judges the prize of valour to Aristome- 
nes, 101. he dies of his wounds, ib. 

Eupolis, comic poet, 3. 80.- 

Euripidas heads 2 detachment of the 
Eleans to ravage the territory of Sicyon, 
vi. 175. “he falls into the hands of Philip, 
wey") . ' 

- Euripides, tragic poet, i, 71. eharace 
ter of that poet, 73, &c. 

‘Euriptolemus undertakes the defence 
of the generals: condemned by the Athe- 
nians after the battle of the Arginus=, 
ii. 269. 

Eurybiades, Lacedemonian, is ap- 
pointed generalissimo of the Greeks in 
ae to Themistocles, iii, 26. the 
atter persuades him to fight in the straits 
of Salamis, 38. the Lacedamonians de- 
cree him the prize of valour, 41. 

Enrydice, wife of Amyntas, king of 
Macedonia, prevails upon Iphicrates, by 
her entreaties, to reinstate her children 
upon the throne of their father, iv. 272. 

Eurydice, wife of Arideus: Olympias 
causes her t6 be put to death, v. 185. 

Eurydice, Athenian, wife of Ophellas, 
v. 284. after her husband’s death she 
marrics Demetrius, ib. 

Eurydice, widow of Ptolemy Soter, 
marries her daughter Ptolemais to De- 
metrius, vi. 14, 

Euryelus, an eminence near Syracuse, 
leading to Epipole, iii. 214. 

Eourylochus, chief magistrate of the 
Magnetes, influences them against the 
Romans, vi. 291. 

“Eurymeion, general of the Athenians, 
is condemned to pay a great fine, and 
why, iit. 198. he goes into Sicily to the 
aid of Nicias, 226. he is killed in a bats 


E tle, 234. 


Enurysthenes, king of Sparta, i. 95. 

Eurystheus, king of Mycenz, famous 
for the twelve Jabours which he made 
Hercules undertake, ii. 239. ‘ 

Eurytion, or Eurypon, king of Sparta, 
renounces some part of the absolute pow- 
4 of the kings in favour of the people, i.’ 
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Euthycrates, chief magistrate of Olyn- 
thus, puts that city into. Phil:p’s hands, 
iv. 294, : ; 
Euthydemus, appointed by the Athen- 
ians to command, jointly with Nicias; 
forces that ‘general to engage in a seas 
fight, wherein he is worsted, iii, 229. 
Euthydemus, king of Bactria, makes 
an honourable peace with Antiochus, 
who intended to dethrone him, vi. 229. 
Exemption, or immunities, granted by 
the Athenians to those who had rendered 
their country great services, iv. 266. 
Exenetes, of Agrigentum, victor in the 
Olympic games, enters that city in’ tri~’ 
umph, iv. 102, ft ree 
Exiles, name given the citizens expel 
led by Nabis from ‘Sparta, vi. 224. supe 
ported by the Achwans, they commit 
great cruelties at Sparta, vii, 4. they ae~ 
cuse the Achwans at Rome, 21. conse=’ 
quence of ‘that accusation, $2, &e. 
Ezra obtains permission of Artaxertes: 
Longimanus to return to Jerusalem, iii. 
94. he arranges the Holy Scriptures into 
their proper order, 96, 


Fazius Maximus (Quintus), is ap=’ 
pointed dictator, i. 287, his cautious con- 
duct in respect to Hannibal, ib. &e. the 
people give Minucius, general of the 
iiorse, equal power with him, 290, Fa- 
bius extricates him out of a danger in - 
which his ill conduet had engaged him, 
291. 

Fabins Maxinius, son of Paulus Zmi- 
lus, distinguishes himself in the war 
against Perseus, vii. 143,° ' 

Fables. Authors to whom the inven= 
tion of them is ascribed, ii. 294, use of 
fables in respect to the education of chile 
dren, ib. ' 

Fabricius is deputed by the Romans to 
Pyrrhus, vi. 52. he commands in the war 
against that prince, 57. 

Faith. It is the surest bulwark of & 
state, iti. 185, and a quality essential to 
a prince, 321, breach of faith often one of 
the priocipal causes of the‘ruin of eme 
pires, ii, 229, &e. 

Famine in Egypt in the time of the 
emperor Trajan, 1. 158, _ 

Fannius (C.), Roman officer, distin« 
Seon himself at the siege of Carthage,. 
i. 26. 4 

Farmers of Taxes, people who pay” 
little regard to merit, iv. 77, their want 
of humanity; viii. 75, 76. “ 


~ 


‘Fimbria, commander of the Romans 
in Asia,defeats the troops of Mithridates, 
vii. 60,-he kills Flaccus, seizes that con- 
sul’s army, and marches against Mithri- 
dates, 63. upon being abandoned by his 
troops, he kills. himself in despair, 64. 

Wiaccas (L. Valerius) is elected con- 
sal, and. marches. against Mithridates, 
viii, 59, he is killed by Fimbria, 63. 

.Flamininus (Quinctus) is deputed- by 
the Romans.to Prusias, i. 321. he is elect- 
ed.consul, and marches against Philip, 
king of Macedonia, vi. 246, he gains a first 
advantage over that prince, 250. different 
expeditions of Flamininus in Phocis, 251. 
he is continued in the command as pro-. 
consul, 255. he has.an jneffectual inter- 
view ,with Philip, 256,. he gains.a great 
victory-over that prince near Scotusa and 
Cynoscephale, 263, and .coneludes a 
peace with him, 266. honours and ap- 
plauses which he receives im the Isthmian 

ames, 268. he makes war against Nabis, 


975. besieges him im Sparta, 279, and 


‘nically, ni. 250. their power is annulled, 


grants him peace, 280. he enters Rome 
iu triumph, 283. 

_Flaminius.. (C.), cousul, marches 

inst Hannibal, 1. 285.. he is defeated | 

and killed near the lake of ‘Phrasymenus, 
287. 

_ Flattery. Causes of the propensity of; 
princes to be seduced by flattery, ui. 87. 
’ Fortifications of the ancients, ti. 202. 
Four hundred. men invested with all; 
authority, at.Athens, and. abuse it tyran- 


ase... 


» French... Ideas which people enter- 1’ 


tained: of the ancient Gauls,.vil, 7. what 
passed at the 
to, undeceive those. who have the same | 
idea of the modern Frenchy ib. 
Friendship, fundamental law of it, iii, 
_Fulvia,. Antony's wife, very active at| 
Rome. for hor husband’s interests,, vin. 
128., lee er 
Funerals. Funeral ceremonies. in 


Kgypt, i. 102. at Athens, iii, 102,, 


Ganrius; Pompey’s heutenant, sub- 
atets. part: of Syria, viii., 199., he com-- 
mands there as proconsul, 112. upomthe 


eamest request. of Pompey, he re-estab- | 


lihea Ptolemy Auletes: upon ‘the. throne 
of Egypt, 114. es 7,3 sie : 
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Festivals, celeirated at Athens, i. 24,| Gadatas, 
 &e, and at Lacedemon, ni. 53. 


prince of. Assyria, —, 


_ |. Cyrus, i. 112. 


Gala, Masinissw’s. father, joins tha 
Carthaginians against the Romans, ii, 1. 

Galatia, or CetsaGiisecin, @ province 
of Asia Minor, inhabited. by the Gauls, 
afier their irruptien into Greece, vi. Al. -- 
peas: fine saying of that emperor, vw 
on 4. - 4 ¢ Ko FA" : 

Galley.. See Ship. « _. or 

. Games, part of the religion of the: an- 

cients, i. 43. solemn: games of Greece: 
the Olympic, the Pythian, the Nemean, _ 


the Isthmian, 44. rewards granted to the» 
victors:in. those es, 59. ladies ad- 
mitted to dispute the prize in the Olympic” 


games, ii. 361, £ hs: 
Ganymedes, Ptolemy’s eunuch, sup- 
plants Achillas, and becomes. prime min- 
ister of Egypt imhis place, viii, 121. his. 
stratagems against Czesar during his war 
in Egypt, ib. 
' Gaos, admiral. to Artaxerxes, revolts 
against that prince, and’ on what occa~. 
sion, iil, 363. pee 
Gardens, ‘Hanging gardens of Baby- 
lon, ii. 51, “ 38 
Gaugamela, or Camel’s house, place. 
famous for Alexander’s: second victory” - 
over Darius, i, 319. ee 
Gauls,.. They dispute the passage of: 
the Alps with Hannibal, i. 276, &e.. u- 
ruption of the Gauls into Greece, vi. 38. 
their attempt against the temple of Del- 
phi, ib. : " ‘ 
(zaza, in Palestine, hesieged and taken 
by Alexander, v. 74. destruction of Gaza. 


pby Alexander Jannwus, vils 283% 


Geta, city of Sicily, ni. 200, 
Gelanor, king of Argos, i. 239... 
Gellias, citizen.of Agrigentum,.his no- 


siege of Philipsburgh ought | ble use of riches, 1v, 102.. 


Gelon possesses himself of supreme 
authority at Syracuse, iit, 128, reasons 
‘that prevented him from aiding? ther 
Greeks. when attacked by Xerxes, 23, 
he defeats Hamilcar, general of the Car-; 
thaginians, v 220, the. Syracusans: pro-y 
claim him king; iit. 180. hts wise:conducts 
during his reign, ib. his death, 132soree 
spect which the Syracusans: retained for: 
his memoryy.ibee 4. ogee toyegatd 

Geior, son: of . Hiero, espousesthe* 
party of the @arthaginians: against. thet 
Romaas,:viiis 15,..he dies saow. after, ib. 
Genius: . Height toowhich:the ancientey 
carried. genins, Wile B08 6 is or) toe 

Gentius, king of Illyrium, becomes 


* ; ’ 
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ee by the Romans, vii. 105. ‘he | phanes, marches’ with Nicanor against 
‘an/alliance with Perstus, 136. he | Judas Maccabeus, vii, 83, his troops — 
declares against the’ Romans, and im- | are put to flight, 85. gti ici. 9 
prisons their ambassadors, 139. the Ro- | Gorgidas, ‘Pheban, joins Pélopidas to 
twans-send the preter Anicius against | expel the tyrants of ‘Thebes; iv. 189... ” 
himyib. “Gentius is obliged tothrow him-| Gorgo, daughter of Cleomenes # smart 
self at his feet,,and implore his mercy, | saying of that child, il, 327. : 
140. “Anicius sends him to Rome with all; Government. Different kinds of govs 
bis family, ib, emment, iv. 48. > which would be. the 
» Geometry. People to whom the inven- | most perfect, 49. aim and end of all 
Non.of that science is attributed, i. 151. "| government, ib. A dbacoted 
» Gergis,son of Ariazus, one of the six j Gracchus( Tiberius) distinguishes him- 
generals of Xerxes’s army, iii. 21. i self at the siege of Carthage, ii. 26. bes 
* Gisgo, son of Namilear; is punished for | ing tribune of the people, he proposes a 
his father’s iil snecess, and is banished, | law concerning the will of Attalus, and 
129k, iy BF is killed soon after, vii, 243. seas 
. Gisgo, Carthaginian, endeavours to} Grandees, Example, how little their 
Pee the revolt of the mercenaries, i. | friendship isto be relied on, iii. 17. ‘blind- 
259. Spendius, their general, puts him | ness too common to the great, 75. mis- 
todeath, 261. - taken ambition sufficiently common to the 
. Gisgo endeavours to prévent the Car- | great, v. 262. See Princes, Kings. 


thaginians from accepting the conditions; Granicus, river of Phrygia, famous for 
d-by Scipio, i: 810. 


of. peace pro -|the victory of Alexander over the Pere 
“Glabrio (Man, Acilins) obtains Bi- 


thynia and Pontus for his province; where 

Lacullus commanded before, viii:90. his 

discourse on his arrival augments the 

licentiousness of Lucullus’s troops, ib. _ 

‘ Glaucias, king of Illyrium, takes Pyr- 
- rhus under his protection, and re-estab- 

lishes him in his dominions, vi. 6.” 

'-Glauco,a young Athenian, desirous of 

having.a share in the administration of 

the» public affairs, iv. 17. Socrates, ina 
conversation, obliges him to own his in- 

capacity for them, 18, &c. 

Gobryas,.an Assyrian nobleman, puts 
himself and family under the protection 
of Cyrus, ii. 112. he puts himself at the 
head of a body of troops at the siege of 
Babylon, 139. Gobryas enters into the 
conspiracy against Smerdis the Magian, 
176. his imterpretation of the present 
given Darius by the Scythians, 319. 

- Gobryas, a Persian nobleman, com- 

mands in the army of Artaxerxes at the 
~ battle of Cunaxa, ili. 299. 

“Gon. Answer of Simonides to a prince 
who asked him what Gop was, in. 134, 
one supreme God acknowledged by So- 
erates, iv. 20. . Joe 
. Gordium, capital city of Phrygia, fa- 
mous ‘for the chariot to which the Gordian. 
knot was tied which Alexander eut, v. 26.. 


sians, v. 19. » ee 

Gratitude: the principal virtue of’ the 
Egyptians, i. 140. : 

Greece, Greeks: geographical descrip= 
tion of ancient Greece, il. 233. history 
of Greece divided imto. four ages, 235. 
primitive origin of the Greeks, 236. dif- 
ferent states of which Greece was com-. 
posed, 238. migrations of the Greeks 
into Asia Minor, 242, &c. settlement of 
the Greeks in Sicily, in. 200. manners: 
and customs of the Greeks, iv. 48. re- 
publican government instituted almost 
universally in Greece, ii. 244. Monsieur 
Bossuet’s reflections upon that kind of 
government, v. 210. love of liberty the | 
peculiar characteristic of the Greeks, Vii. 
201. different kind of troops that com- 
posed the armies of the Greeks, iv. 86. 
ships, and naval forces, 89. people of 
Greece very warlike in all times, 82. 
origin and cause of courage and military 
virtue amongst the Greeks, 83. religion 
of the Greeks, i. 24. of the auguries, 32, 
of the oracles, 34. famous games and 
combats of Greece, 43. difference of. 
taste of the Greeks and Romans in re- 
spect to public shows, 61. disputes for 
the prize of wit, shows, and representa-. 
tions of the theatre, 64. illustrious men, 
who distinguished themselves most. in 
Gorgias, sophist, is sent deputy from) arts and sciences amongst the Greeks, ii. 
the Leontines to Athens, to demand aid {281. dialects of the Greeks, 244, See 
against the Syracusans, iii. 198. ‘tthe articles Athenians and Lacedamo- 
* Gorgias, officer of Antiochus Epi- 

u 2 


nians, for what relates to the wars ot 


». 


. 


222 


Greece with the Persians and Macedo- 
nians. Greece becomes a Roman prov- 
ince, vii. 193. reflections upon the causes 
of the grandeur, decline, and ruin of 
Greece, 197, &c. 
Grypus. See Antiochus Grypus. 
.Gulussa, son of Masinissa, divides the 
xingdom with his two brothers after his 
father’s death, ii. 35. 
 Gyges kills Candaules, king of Lydia, 
whose principal officer he was, and as- 
cends the throne in his stead, ii. 82. what 
Plato says of his ring, 83. 

Gygis, one of Parysatis’s women, con- 
fesses the poisoning of Statira, iii, 325, 
she is put to death, ib. 

Gylippus, Lacedemonian, goes to the 
‘aid of Syracuse, besieged by the Athe- 
mians, iu. 220. his arrival in Sicil 
¢hanges the face of things, 222. he oblig- 
es the Athenians to surrender at discre- 
ion, 239, his sordid avarice sullies the 

g! ry of: his great actions, 277, 
_ Gymnastic, art of forming the athletz, 


BAT, 


Gynwcea, or apartments of the ladies 
amongst the Grecks, i. 45, 


Hews, raountain; between Thrace 
anit Thessaly, vii, 54. 

Hair of Berenice, vi. 90. + 
. HMaliartus, city of Beotia, sides with 
Perseus, vil. 108, the prsetor Lucretius 
takes. and entirely demolishes it, 122. 

Halicarnassus, city of Doris, ii, 235. 
besieged and taken by Alexander, vy. 24. 

Halyaties, king of Lydia, ii. 84, war 
of that priuce with Cyaxares, 79. he cone 
‘tinues the siege of Miletus begun by his 
father, 84, he raises the siege of that 
city, and whererore, ib, ; 

famestris, wife of Tcritcuchmes, iii, 
281. : 

Hamilcar commands the army sent by 
the Carthaginians into Sicily at the re- 
quest off Xerxes, 1, 218. it is defeated by 
Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, ib. his death, 
ib. sha 9 
. Hamilear, son cf Gyscon, commands 
the Carthaginian ariny against Agatho- 


‘les, and gains a great, victory over him, 


3. 231. he falls alive into the hands of the 
Syracusans whilst besieging their city, 
236. he is.put to death, ib. 

Hamilcar, surnamed Barca, general of 
the Carthaginians, i. 237. boldness and 
ability of that general, ib, he commands 

© army against the mercenaries, 262, 
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and defeats them entirely, 266. he 
to Spain, which he conquers in a short 
time, ib. he is killed in a battle, 267. 
Hamilcar, surnamed Rhodanus, a Car- 
thaginian, goes into the camp of Alexan- 
der by order of Carthage, i. 238. at his 
return he is put to death, ib. ) 
Hannibal, son of Gisgo, is placed at 
the head of the troops sent by the Car- 
thaginians into Sicily to the aid of the 
people of Segesta, i, 220. actions of that 


general in Sicily, ib. he dies there of the ~ 


plague, 221, FA 8, 
Hannibal commands the Carthaginian 
fleet, and is defeated by the consul Dui- 
lius, i, 243. he besieges the mercenaries 
in Tunis, 263. he falls into their hands 
and is crucified, ib. se 
Hannibal, surnamed the Great, at nine 
years of age goes with his father, who 
was sent to command in Spain, i. 268, 
he is appointed to command there aftee 
Asdrubal’s death, 269. after several con- 
quests he besieges Saguntum, 270, and 
takes it, ib. he prepares for his march 
into Italy, 271. he goes to Cadiz, and 
with what view, ib, he begins his march, 
273. his expeditions as far as the Rhone, 
ib. he passes that river, ib.. bis. march 
afterward, 274. he passes the Alps, 276, 
he enters Italy, 279,, he defeats the Ro- 
mians near the river Ticinus, 280, ‘then 
at Trebia, 282. he marches to Tuscany, 
284. he loses an eye in. passing the Ape 
ennines, 285, he gaias a battle near the 
lake of Thrasymenus, 287. he caneludeg 
% treaty with Philip, and sends ainbassa- 
dors to him, yi. 193. his conduct: in res 


gard to Fabius, i, 287, his manner of 


extricating himself from the wrong step 
he had taken at Cassilinum, 290. he gains 
a fainous victory near Canna, 294, &e, 
he sends deputies to Carthage with the 
news of his victory, and to demand rein- 
forcements, 295, he winters at Capua, 
296, and suffers the courage of his troops 
to be enervated by the luxury of. that 
place, 297. he makes a treaty with Hie- 
ronymus, vii. 18, Bad success of 
| Hannibal, i, 299. he flies to. the aid of 
Capua, besieged by the Romans, ih. to 
make a diversion, he marches suddenly 
back against Rome, ib. afie? various ate 
tempts, he abandons that enterprise, 300. 
he is recalled into Africa, 305. he has an 
interview with Scipio, 307, fullowed by 
a battle in which he is defeated, 308. he 
escapes to Carthage, ib, .he causes a 
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to be concluded with the Romans, 
. he undertakes and effects the refor- 
‘mation of the courts of justice and finances 
at Curthage, 313. pursued by the Ro- 
mans, he«retires to Antiochus, 316. his 
discourse to that prince, and the advice 
he gives him, 317. he goes into Syria and 
Pheenicia to fetch ships from thence, vi. 
‘307. he is defeated at sea by the Rhodi- 
ans, 309. he retires first tothe island of 
‘Crete, i. 320. then to Prusias, ib. he 
does that prince great service, ib. be- 
trayed by Prusias, he poisons himself, 
321. Hannibal’s character and panegyric, 
ib. 
_ Hannibal, young Carthaginian, sent to 
Hieronymus by Hannibal the Great, viii. 

Hanno, citizen of Carthage, forms the 
design of making himself master of the 
vonunonwealth, i. 230. he is discovered 
‘and punished, ib. 

Hanno, Carthaginian, is placed at the 
head of the troops against Agathocles, 
i. 233. he is killed in battle, ib. 

Hanno, general of the Carthaginians, 
is defeated by the Romans near the isl- 
ands A® gates, 1. 255. the Carthaginians 
give him the command of their troops 
against the mercenaries, 260. the com- 
mand is taken from him, ib. the Cartha- 

finians place him again at the head of 
Risir troops, 263. Tlanno opposes in vain 
the undertaking of the second Punic war, 
‘268. 9 Sp ' 

/ Harmodius conspires against the ty- 
rants of Athens, ii. 277. his death, ib. 
statues erected in honour of him by the 
Athenians, 279. 

Harmonia, wife of Themistus, is put to 
death by order of the people of Syracuse, 
Viti. 23. 

Hurpagus, officer of Astvages, is or- 
dered by that prince to make away with 
Cyrus, ii. 164. rage of Astyages upon 
discovering that Harpagus had disobeyed 
his orders, and the revenge he takes on 
him, ib. 

Harpalus, governor of Babylon for 
Alexander, quits the service of that prince, 
and retires to Athens, v. 179. he succeeds 
in bribing Demosthenes with his presents, 
181. the Athenians drive Harpalus out 
of their city, ib. , 

_ Harpates, son of Tiribazus, assassi- 
mates Arsames by order of Ochus, iv. 


“‘ 


Hecatwus, one of Alexander's officers, 


22S 


causes Attalus to be assassinated by that 
prince’s order, v. 9. 

Hegelochus, Physcon’s general, defeats 
the Alexandrians, and takes their general 
Marsyas prisoner, vil. 251. 

Hegesipyla, wife of Miltiades, and 
mother of Cimon, it. 333. P 

Hegetorides, Thasian, exposes his life 
for the safety of his city, besieged by the 
Athenians, ii. 88.' 

Helena, daughter of Tyndarus, and 
wife of Meneiaus, carried away by Paris, 
son of Priam, king of Troy, it. 241. 

Helenus, son of Pyrrhus, accompanies» 
his father to the siege of Argos, vi. 70. 
he enters the city with a body of troops, 
which occasions a confusion, in which his 
father perishes, ib. of Ate 

Helepolis, machine of war invented by 
Demetrius, v. 301. , 

Helicon of Cysicus, mathematician, iv. 
145. 

Heliodorus, prime-minister to Seleuces 
Philopator, goes to Jerusalem to take 
away the treasures of the temple, vil. 58. 
chastisement which he receives from God 
on that account, 59, he poisons Seleucus 
and usurps the crown, 60, he is expelled 
by Eumenes, €1. ps 

Heliopolis, city of the Lower Egypt, 
famous for its temple cedicated to the 

isun, i. 132. furious actions of Cambysee 
there, 133. i i 

Hellanodicee: name of these who pre- 
sided in the athletic games of Greece, i. 
48, pens 

Hellen, son of Deucalion, king oThes- 
saly, from whom the Greeks derive their 

iname “EAAnres, lis 242. 

Hellespont, strait between Europe and 
Asia, tii. 16. 8 

Helots. Origin and condition of the 
Helots, 7. 95. cruelties of the Lacedwe- 
monians in respect to them, ii. 263. re- 
volt of the Helots against the Laceda- 
monians, iti. 102, 

Hemerodromi: runners er couriers 
among the Greeks, vi. 239. 


Hephestion, Alexander’s favourite: 


mistake of the captive princesses in re~ 
spect to him, v. 43. he receives a wound 
at the battle of Arbela, 90. Alexander 
makes him marry Dariua’s youngest 
daughter, 178. his death, Alexander’s es= 


- 


teem for that favourite, 184. extraordinae ~ 


ry honours which that prince causes fo. 
be paid him after his death, 186, Se. 
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*Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt: de-' winisterof Antiochus the Great, vi. 150. 
gseripuon of ut, i. 119. s +his character, 151, he removes Epigenes, 


_ igeHeraclea, city of Pontus: tyrants who| the most able of Antiochus’s generala, 


governed it, i. 114, destruction of that | 154, Antiochus causes. him tobe assas~ 


yeity by Cotta, viii. 78. i sinated, ib. ae we 
Heraclea, in /Etolia, besieged and} Hermocratrs, Syracusan, encourages | 
taken by the consul Acilius, vi. 305, his citizens to defend themselves against 


e; Heraclea, wife of Zoippus, of the | the Athenians, iii. 216, heis elected gen- 
family of Hiero, is massacred, with her | eral, ib. 


sehildren, by. order of the people of Syra- | Hermeiaus, officer in-the train of Alex’ - 


xuse, vill, 23, ; > ftander, conspires against that prince, v. 
'~ Heraclid:e, or: descendants. from Her- | 143. he is discovered and unished, ib. 


~-eules.. They succeed the Atyadw in the / Herod, Idunuean, is made gevernor of 


» 


“kingdom of Lydia, ii. 82. they seize Pe- | Galilee, vii. 223. he escapes from Jeru~ 
‘Toponnesus, and are soon after driven out | selem, to avoid falling into the. hands of 
“of it, 239, they re-enter Pcloponnesus, | the Parthians, ib. he goes to Reme, and 
and seize Lacedwinon, 243, they endeay- | is declared king of Judea by the senate, 
our to oppose the aggrandizement of the | 294. he forms the siege of Jerusalem, ib. 
“Athenians, who defeat thenrin a battle, ib, | he goes to Samaria, and espouses Mari- 
Heraclides, minister of Seuthes, king | amne, ib. he makes himself master of 
“Of Thrace : ‘his perfidy, ii. 321. _| Jerusalem, and ascends the throne of Jp~ 
Heraclides, exile of Syracuse, comes to | da, 295, |, ts 
*the aid of his country against Dionysius,| —_ Herodicus, one of the principal persons 
‘#y. 152. the Syracusans choose him ad- | of Thessaly : unhappy fate of that prince 
miral, ib. his envy of Dion, 153. he is | and his family, vii. 99. 
‘obliged to call in Dion to the aid of Syra-| Herodotus, Greek historian ; his birth, 
‘cuse, 157, and to put himself into his | iii. 1. applauses which he received at the 
“hands, 158.‘ Dion restores him the com- | Olympic games on reading his history 
mand in chief by sea, 159. Heraclides | there, i. 64, 
-venews his intrigues against Dion, ib, | Herodotus, friend of Demetrius, son of. 
“Dion is obliged to suffer him to be killed, | Philip, is seized on that prince’s account, 
461. . vii. 54. he is put to the rack, and dirs 
Heraclides, Philip’s minister, his char- | under the torture, 55. 


‘acter, vi. 246. Philip sacrifices him to| Heroes. ‘Times most famous for the : 


gain the affection of the Macedonians, ib. | history of the heroes, ii. 240. description 
Heraclides, of Byzantiuta, is deputed | of most of the heroes so rauch boasted of 
“by Antiochus to Scipio Africanus, vi. 312. | in history, i. 163, 
 Heraclides, treasurer of the province of Hesiod, Greek poet, ii. 282, . 
Babylon, is banished by Demetrius Soter, | Hezekiah, hing-of Judah, is cured mi- 
‘ii. 223. “he is appointed by Ptolemy, | faculously, ii. 62. he shows tbe ambas- 
-Attalus, and Ariarathes, to prepare Alex- | sadors of the king of Babylon his riches 
ander Bala for personating the son-of An- | and his palace, 63. God menaces. him 
tiochus Epiphanes, in order to hig reign- | by his prophet, ib. eccomplishment of 
ang instead of Demetrius, 226. he carries | those threats, 66. 
dimsto Rome, where be succeeds in|  Hidarnes, Persian of great quality, Sta— 
‘causing him to be acknewledged king of | tira’s father, ii, 261. 
Syria,ab. _ HMiempsil, son of Mieipsa, king of Nu- 
Herbessus, city of Sicily, iv. 109. midia, ii. 35, Jugartha causes him to be 
. Hercules, son of Jupiter and Alemena, | murdered, 37. J 
Subjected to Eurystheus by the fraud of | Hierax, of Antioch, becomes ptime 
Juno, ii. 239. | ulnister to Physcon, vil. 239, -that prince 
_, Hercules, son of Alexander and Barsi-\; puts him to death, 249, Nig 
ma, v. 219. is put to death by Polysper-| Mhero I. brother of Gelon, reigns after 
‘chon, 282, him in Syracuse, iii. 132, his character, 
__Heripidas, Spartan; his .too rigid ex- | 133. suspicions which he forms. agains} 
actness compels Spithridates to abandon| his brother, ib. he attracts ledrned men. 
the party-of the Lacedewmonians, iii. 341. | about him,.ib.. his goodness to the.chi!~ 
ermias, Carian, is declared prime | dren of Anaxilaus, 136. his death, 
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¥ His birth, viii. 1. he*is cho- 
in-general of the Syracusans, 2, 


und soon after elected king, $8. he quits} — 
‘great ability, ii. 210. his 


the party of the Carthagimans, and’ es- 
ie tds ofthe Rema, 4: henide'the 


former against the mercenaries, 5. - his | 


acific reign, ib. he particularly favours 
; i re,6. distinguished proofs which 
he gives of his attachment to the Romans 
cathe-seced Punic war, 8, 9. he takes 
advantage of the skill of Archimedes, who 
makes nee of machines of war for 
him for the defence of a place, 11. galley 
which Archimedes builds for kim, 13. he 
dies at a great age, much lamented by 
his people, 15. 
jerocles, father of Hiero, causes his 


son to be exposed, and then to be brought 


back to his house, where he educates him 
with great care, vill. Le 

Hieroglyphics : signification of the 
word, i. 120. 

Hieronymus, Hiero’s grandson, reigns 
after him at Syracuse, and by his vices 
enuses him to bé much regretted, viii. 16, 
17, he makés an alliance with Hannibal, 
18. he is killed in a conspiracy, ib. 

-. Hierophantes: name given the person 
who presided at the ceremony of the feast 
of Eleusis, 1. 29. 

Himera, city of Sicily ; its foundation, 
itis 200. its destruction, i. 218. 

Himereéus, brother of Demetrius Phale- 
rets, is delivered up to Antipater, who 
puts him to death, v. 228. ; 

Himi!con, Carthaginian general, comes 
to Sicily to drive the Romans out of it, 
viii. 30. he perishes there, 33. 

Hippaera, city of Africa, refuses at first 
to join the mercenaries, i. 259, and joms 
them afterwards, 261. 

Hipparchus, son of Pisistratus, governs 
at Athens after his father’s death, 11. 276. 
his taste for literature, ib. he is killed in 
the conspiracy of Harmodius and Aristo- 


giton, 277. 
; Hipparinus, brother of Dionysius, 


drives Calippus out of Syracuse, and} | 


' yeigns there’two years, iv. 163. ~ 
ippias, son’of Pisistratus, retains the 
sovereignty after the death of his father, 
ii. 277. he finds means to frustrate the 
iracy formed by Harmodius and 
Aristogiton, ib. he is compelled to quit 
Attica, and goes to settle in Phrygia, 279. 
he takes nage in Asia with Artaphernes, 
\ 281. he e 
against the G , and serves them as 


the Persians in the war } 


988. he’ is killed’ at Marathon, 


—— 
fighting against his‘country, 341. Chik 


Hippocrates, famous ip oar his 
isinterested- 
ness, tit. 154, etiat 
- Hippocrates, native of Carthage, is 
sent by Hannibal to Hieronymus, and re- 
sides at his ‘court, viii. 18." he becomes 
one of the: principal magistrates of Syra- 
cuse, 23. he marches to the aid of Leon- 
tium, 24, and is forced to fly, ib. he and’ 
Epicydes possess themselves of all au-. 
thoriiy at Syracuse, 26. he makes war’ 
in the fieldagainst Marcellus, 30. 33, the’ 
plague destroys himand his troops, ib. * 
Hipponax, satiric poet, known by his. 
sto against Bupalus and Athenis, ii. 
Hi . vfaF 
Holophernes, general for the king of 
Assyria, marches against the-Israelites, | 
and besieges Bethulia, ii. 78. Judith cuts. 
off his head, ib. . hee 
Holophernes, supposed brother of Ari- 
arathes, of Cappadocia, dethrones him, 
and reigns in his ‘stead, vii. 325. he is” 
driven out by Attalus, and retires to An-— 
tioch, $26. he enters into a conspiracy. 
against “Demietrius, his benefactor, ib.” 
that prince imprisons him, ib. my 
Homer, famous poet, ii. 281, &e. to” 
what perfection he carried the species of 
poetry to which he applied himself, 262. 


. Hophra, king of Egypt. See Apries. — 


Horses: the Horse, or the Knights, a 
comedy of Aristophanes, i, 77. ye a 
Hoshea, king of Samaria, revolts against’ 
the king of Assyria, ii. 61. he is la 
with chains by Salmanasar, and put in’ 
prison for the rest of his life, ib. 
Hyacinthus : feasts celebrated in hon-_ 
our of him at Lacedemon, iii. 45. “ 
Hybla, a city of Sicily, famous for its” 
honey, iit. 260. ' eae 
Hydarnes commands the’ Persians - 
called the Immortals, in the army of © 
Xerxes, iii. 21. | Sa 
Hydraotes, a river of India, v. 159. 
Hyperbolus, Athenian: his character, . 
iii. 196. he endeavours to irritate the” 
pecels against Nicias and Alcibiades, ib. 
e is banished by the ostracism, ib. 
Hypsicratia, one of the wives of Mith- 
ridates: her masculine cofrage, viii. 95. * 
Hyrcanians, people in the neighbour- ° 
bond of Babylonia, ‘subjected by Cyrus, / 
ii. 109. ea 
Hyrcanus, son of Joseph, is sent by” 
his father. to the court of Alexandria, 
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ompliment the king upon the birth of 
Ris son Philometor, vii. 14, he distin- 
guishes himsolf there by his. address and 
agnificence, 15... a 
yreanus (John), son of Simon, isde- 
¢lared high-priest and prince of the Jews 
after his father’s death, vij. 246, ‘he is be- 
sieged by Antiochus Sidetes in Jcrusa- 
tem, ib, and surrenders by capitulation, 
ib. he renders himself absolute and inde- 
pendent, 249. he renews the treaty with 
the Romans, 252. he augments his power 
in Juda, 258, he takes Samaria, and 
demolishes it, 259. he becomes an enemy 
to the Pharisees, 261. he dies, ib. 
Hyrcanus, son of Alexander Jannzus, 
is made high-priest of the Jews, vii. 285. 
after the death of Alexandra, he takes 
possession of the throne, 287. he is 
obligéd to submit to Aristobulus his 
younger brother, ib. he has recourse to 
ompey, who replaces him upon the 
throne, 288, &c. he is again dethroned 
by Pacorus, son of Orodes, and delivered 
ap to Antigonus, who causes his ears to 
be cut off, 293. the Parthians carry him 


into the East, ib. he returns to Jerusa-" 


lem, where Herod puts him to death, ib. 
Hystaspes, father of Darius, governor 
of Persia, ii. 176. 
_ Hystaspes, second son of Xerxes, is 
made governor of Bactriana, iii. 59. his 
. ¥emoteness from court makes way for his 
brother Artaxerxes to ascend the throne, 
75. Artaxerxes undertakes to reduce him, 
78, and entirely ruins his party, 79. 
Hystizus, tyrant of Miletus, prevails 
upon the generals of Ionia not to aban- 
don Darius, then employed in a war with 
the Scythians, ii. 320, Darius grants him 
a territory in Thrace, where he builds a 
city, 321. that prince recalls him to 
court, 322, Hystizus secretly supports 
the revolt of the [onians, 325, he forms 
a conspiracy against the government, 
$29. he is discovered, ib. he is taken by 
the Persians, delivered up to Artapher- 
nes, and put to death, 330. character of 
Hystizus, 331, 


Taccuus. See Bacchus. 

Jaddus, ‘high-priest. of the Jews, im- 
plores the protection of God against Al- 
exander, y. 68. honours paid him by that 
prince, ib. his death, 241, 

Talysus, founder of Rhodes, represent- 
ed in a painting by Protogenes, v. 307. 

dambic verse proper for tragedy, i. 75. 


~ 
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. Jason; tyrant of Pherae, is declared 
eneralissimo of the Thessalians, iv, 209. 
eath puts a stop to his designs, ib, 

Jason supplants his. brother Oni 
highepriest of the Jews, vii. 62. he ig. 
supplanted himself by his brother Mene~ 
laus, 64. he takes Jerusalem, and obliges 
Menelaus to retire into.the citadel, 67. 

Javan, or Ion, son of Japhet, father of 
all the people known under the name of 
Greeks, ii. 236. te Al 

. Javelins :. exercise of the javelin, 1. 53, 

Iberians: people of Asia, subjected 
by Pompey, viii. 98. . 

Ibis, animal adored by the Egyptians, 
1. 142, 145. 

Icctas, of Syracuse, tyrant of the Le- 
ontines, causes the wife and mother-in< 
law of Dion to be put to death, iv. 162. 
the Syracusans call in his aid against 
Dionysius, and elect him their general,” 
166. he conceives the design of making 
himself master of Syracuse, 167, an 
seizes great part of the city, 168. Timo 
leon marches -against him, and obliges. 
him to live as-a private person in the city 
of the Leantines, 175.° Ic&tas revolt 
against Timoleon, who punishes him and 
his son with death, 176. 

segs animal adored in Egypt,. 
i. 145. 

Idolatry: which the most ancient and, 
mos: general, ii, 214. See Religion. 

Idumzans, people of Palestine : Hyr- 
canus obliges thera to embrace Judaism, 
vil. 281, 

Jealousy or Envy, an incurable dix 
ease of the mind, vi. 131. it sullies the 
glory of the greatest.actions, viii. 93, 

Jechonias, or Jehoiachim, king of Jue: 
dah, is led captive to Babylon, ii. 68. he) 
is set at liberty after an imprisonment 
there of thirty-seven years, 70, 

Jehoahaz, king of Judea, led eaptive 
into Egypt, where he dies, i. 179. ) 

“Ichoiakim is placed by Nechao upon 
the throne of Judea_in the room of his 
brother, Jehoaz, i. 180, he is conquered. 
by Nebuchodonosor, ii. 66. he revolts 
against that prince, 67. his death; ib. 

Jerusalem, city of Palestine, i. 22, 
taking of that city by Nechao, i. 180. “it 
is besieged by Sennacherib, and miracu- 
lously delivered, ii, 62. itis besieged and), 
taken by Nébuchodonosor, 66. ‘its fortifie’ 


| cations demolished by that prince, ib, and“ 


rebuilt by ordér of Artaxerxes, iii, 95. Als” 
exander’s entrance inte Jerusalem, y. 68e: 
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> te besiegea and taken by Ptolemy, 243. 
ft istaken and plundered’ by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, vii. 67. its temple is pro- 
famed, ib. it is taken. by Antiochus Si- 
detes, who causes its fortifications to be 
demolished; 246. Pompey takes Jerusa- 
fein by storm, 291. Cesar permits its 
walls to be rebuilt, which Pompey had 
caused to ke demolished, 293. Herod 
takes Jerusalem, 295. 

Jesus Christ: his kingdom foretold by 
Daniel, ii. 154. contrast between the 
kingdoms of the world and the kingdom 
of Christ, 156. 

Jews: massacre of the Jews by order 
of Sennacherib, ii. 63. aversion of the 
Jews for the Samaritans, 64. captivity 
of the Jews at Babylon, and its duration, 
66, &c. Cyrus’s edict for their return to 
Jerusalem, 151. the rebuilding of their 


' city opposed by the Samaritans, 152. 


Darius confirms Cyrus’s edict in their 
favour, 304. his edict against the Jews 
revoked at the solicitation of Esther, 186. 
the Jews are confirmed in their privileges 
by Xerxes, tii. 1, and afterwards by Ar- 
taxerxes, 95. Ochus carrics a great num- 
ber of Jews captive into Egypt, iv. 254, 
the Jews refuse to submit to Alexander, 
_v. 67, they obtain great privileges from 
that prince, 73. they refuse to work at 
the building of the temple of Belus, 190. 
The Jews settle at Alexandria in 
‘great numbers, 297. all those who were 
slaves in Egypt are set at liberty, vi. 43. 
the Jews submit to Antiochus the Great, 
248, ecruelties which they suffer from 
Antiochus Epiphanes, vii. 67. they gain 
great victories under Judas Maccabaus, 
rst over the generals of that prince, then 
ever those of Antiochus Eupator, and 
over himself in person, 81. 86. 216. they 
make peace with Antiochus, 217, they 
ain new victories over the generals of 
emetrius Soter, 223. they are declared 
friends and allies of the Romans, 224, 
they build a temple in Egypt, 228, &e. 
they revenge themselves on the inhabit- 
ants of Antioch, for the evils they had 
suffered from them, 233. they renew the 
treaties with the Romans, 235. they are 
* subjected by Antiochus Sidetes, 246. his- 
tory of the Jews under Aristobulus, 280. 
Alexander Jannwvs, 282. Alexandra, 
295, Aristobulus, 288. Hyrcanus, 292. 
Antigonus, 294. the sovereignty over the 
Jews transferred to a stranger, ib. 
imilco, son'of Hanno, i# sent lievten- 
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ant to Hannibal on his going to command 
in Sicily, i. 220. he takes Agrigentum, 
221. he puts an end to the war by a 
treaty with Dionysius, and returns to 
Carthage, 222. he returns to Sicily at 
the head of an army, 224. the plague 
spreads in his army, ib. he is defeated 
by Dionysius, 225. he leaves his troops 
to the mercy of the enemy, and retires to 
Carthage, where he kills himself, ib. 

Immortality of the soul. See Sou.. - 

Immortals: guards of the Persian 
kings, so called, nu. 196. ; 

Immunities. Sce Exemption. 

Impests. See Tributes or Taxes. . 

Inachus, king of Argos, ii. 239. 

Inarus, prince of the Libyans, is. cho-- 
sen king by the Egyptians, and supports 
their revolt against the Persians, i. 90. 
he treats with Megabysus, general of the 
Persians, and surrenders himself, 92. he 
is delivered to the mother of Artaxerxes, 
and put to death, 93, oe 

Incest, common amongst the Persi 
ti. £70, é, 

Indathyrsus, king of the Seythians, at~ 
tacked by Darius, 1. 318. answer of that 
prince to Darius, who sent to demand fire 
and water from him, ib. is 

India, region of Asia, divided into two 
parts, v. 145. manners of its inhabitants, 
ib. rarities of that country, 147, &c. his- 
tory of the commerce with that country 
from Solomon’s time to the present, i. 
134. very singular. dispute between two 
Indian women after the death of their 
common husband, v. 265. expeditions of 
Seniiramis into India, i. 54. conquest of 
India. by Darius, 323. then by Alexan- 
der, y. 148. 

Tnformers, how punished in Persia, it 
186. definition of them by Plutarch, iv. 
{50. See Calummiators, or False accue 
sers. 

Ingratitude. punished most severely 
amongst the Persians, wi. 93, 

Intaphernes, a Persian lord: his inso- 
lence and punishment, n. 298. 

Interest of monéy amongst the Roe 
mans, vill. 76. . 

Tolas, second son of Antipater, and | 
cupbearer (o Alexander, is suspected of 
having poisoned that prince, v. 193... . 

Ion, son of Xuthus, who gave his name 
to Tonia, ii. 243. ’ shyt 

Ion, favourite of Perseus, delivers 
that prince’s children to Octavius, vite 
152, pte $4 
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the command, 64. they send deputies to 
‘Athens, to accuse Themistocles as an 
accomplice in Pausanias’s conspiracy, 
67.——Earthquake at Sparta, in. 102. 
sedition of the Helots, ib. sceds of divi- 
sion between Sparta and Athens, 104. 
peace is re-established between the two 
states, 105. jealousy and differences be- 
tween the Lacedemonians and Athen- 
jang, 114. treaty of peace for thirty years, 
416. new causes of complaint and dis- 
sension, ib. open rupture between Sparta 
and Athens, 122. Peloponnesian war, 
146, &c. allies of the Lacedzemonians in 
that war, 147. they ravage Attica, ib. 
Lacedzmonhas recourse to the Persians, 
158. its deputies are seized by the Athen- 
jans, carried to Athens, and put to death, 
ib. Plate besieged and taken by the 
Lacedemoniansy 161. they abandon At- 
tica, to retake Pylos from the Athenians, 
173. they are defeated at sea, ib. Lace- 
dzmonians shut up in the island of 
Sphacteria, ib. they surrender at discre- 
tion, 177. expeditions of the Lacede- 
menians into Thrace, 184. they take 
Amphipolis, 185. truce for a year be- 
tween Sparta and Athens, 136. victory 
of the Lacedemonians over the Athen- 
jans near Amphipolis, 188. treaty of 
pedce between the two’ states for fifty 
years, 190.—-The war renewed hetween 
Sparta and Athens, iti. 194. the Lacedw- 
monians give Alcibiades refuge, 212, by 
his advice they send Gylippus to the aid 
of Syracuse, and fortify Decelia in Attica, 
217. the Lacedzmonians conclude a trea- 
ty with Persia, 249. their fleet is beaten 
by the Athenians near Cyzicum, 254, 
they appoint Lysander admiral, 258. they 
beat the Athenian fleet near Ephesus, 
261. Callicratidas succeeds Lysander, 
262. defeat of the Lacedaemonians near 
the Arginusew, 264, &c. they gain a fa- 
mous victory over the Athemans near 
JEgospotames, 273. they take Athens, 
276, and change the form of its govern- 
ment, ib. decree of Sparta concerning 
the use of the money which Lysander 
causes to be carried thither, 277. infa- 
mous means which they used for ridding 
themselves of Alcibiades, 283. inhuman- 
ity of the Lacedzmonians to the Athen- 
tans, who fled to avoid the virulence of 
the thirty tyrants, 287. The Lacede- 
y@onians furnish Cvrus the Younger with 
troops against his brother Artaxerxes, ni. 
, 285, they chastise tho inselence of the 
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inhabitants of Elis, 329. they undertake, 
with Agesilaus at their head, to restore 
the ancient liberty of the Greeks of Asia, 
333. expedition of the Laced#monians 
‘in Asia, 337. Sparta appoints Agesilaus 
generalissimo by sea and- land,’ $40. 
league against the Lacedremenians, 343. 
they gain a great victory near Nemza, 
347. their fleet is defeated by Conon 
near €nidos, 348. battle gained by the 
Lacedwmonians at Coronea, 349. the’ 

conclude a peace shameful for the Greeks 
with the Persians, $53. they declare war 
with the Olynthians, iv. 180. they’ seize 
the citadel of Thebes by fraud and vio- 
lence, 181. they receive the Olynthians 
into the number of their allies, 182,—— 
Prosperity of Sparta, 183. the Laceda- 
monians are compelled to quit the citadel 
of Thebes, 189. they form an ineffectual 
enterprise against the Pirweus, 191. they 
are defeated near Tegyra, 193. they de- 
clare war against the Thebans, 196. they . 
are defeated and put to flight at Leuctra, 
197, &c, the Thebans ravage their coun- 
try, and advance to the gates of Sparta, 
201. the Lacedemonians implore aid of 
the Athenians, 205. Sparta besieged by 
E,paminondas, 217. battle of Mantinea, 
in which the Lacedwemonians are defeat- 
ed, 218, &c. the Lacedzemonians send aid 
to Tachos, who had revolted against the 
Persians, 230. enterprise cf the Lacedx- 
monians against Megalopolis, 247. they 
revolt against the Macedonians, vy. 110. 
they are defeated by Antipater, ib. Alex- 
ander pardons them, I11. Sparta be- 
sieged by Pyrrhus, vi. 65. courage of the 
Spartan women durmg that siege, 66, 
history of the Lacedwmonians in the 
reign of Agis, 113, and in that of Cleo« 
menes, 126. Sparta falls into the hands — 
of Antigonus Doson, 146, sedition in 

Sparta appeased by Philip, 169. Sparta 

joins the /Etolians against that prince, 

172. several actions between the Laces 

dzmonians and Philip, 184, Sparta joins 

with the A®tolians in the treaty with the 

Romans, 200. Machanidas becomes ty- 

rant of Sparta, ib, The Lacedemoniang 

defeated by Philopcemen near Mantinwa, 

221. Nabis succeeds Machanides, 224, 

his cruel treatment of the Lacedzemo- 

nians, 225, Quintius Flamininus’ bee ’ 
sieges Sparta, 279. enterprise of tha 

ZEtolians against Sparta, 293. that city” 
enters into the Achzan league, 294. the 

Spartans cruelly treated by their exiles, 


_ 
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vii. 3. war betweea the Lacedmmonians 
and Achwans, 886. the Romans, separate 
rta from the Achwan league, 188.— 
oliticat government of Sparta, ii. 246, 
“iv, 49. abstract of the Spartan govern- 
ment, 51. love of poverty, 53. laws es- 


tablished by Minos in Crete, the model of 


those of Sparta, 56. the senate, ii, 247. 
gold and silver money banished at Sparta, 
. 24 


- public meals, 249. education of 


children, 251. patience and constancy 
ofthe Spartan youth, 252. their most 
usual occupation, ib, obedience to which 
they were accustomed, 269. their respect 
towards.the aged, ib, barbarous cruelty 
in respect to children, 262. their moth- 
ers’ inhumanity, ib. their excessive lei- 
sureyib. their cruelty towards the Helets, 
283. modesty and decency entirely neg- 
lected, 264. 

__ Lachares, Theban, commands a de- 
tachment of the army of Ochus in that 
prince’s expedition against Egypt, iv. 


254. he forms the siege of Pelusium, and | 


takes it, ib. , 
- Laconia, province of Peloponnesus, ii. 
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Lade, a small island over-against Mile- 
ug, ii. 330, 

Lais, famous courtesan, iii. 212. 
_ Laius, king of Thebes, his misfortunes, 
Hi, 240, 
Lake of Meeris, i. 124. 


Lamachus is appointed general with 
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of Pontus, mazries Antiochus the Great, 
Laodice, sister of Demetrius Soter, 

and widow of Perseus king of Macedo- 

nia, is put to death by Ammonius, faveurs 


ite of Alexander Bala, vii: 229. 


Lacdice, widow of Ariarathes VI. acts 
as regent during the’ minority of six 
princes her children, vii. 245. she poisons 
five of them, and prepares to do the same 
by the sixth, ib. she is put to death by 
the people, ib. . at 

Laodice, sister of Mithridates Eupator, 
marries first Ariarathes VII. king of Cape 
padocia, vii. 326. and afterwards Nico- 
medes, king of Bithynia, ib. part which - 
he makes her act at Rome before the 
senate, 327, . 

Laomedon, one of Alexander’s caps 
tains: provinces which'fell to him after 
that prince’s death, v. 218. he is dispos- 
sessed of them by Nicanor, who takes 
him prisoner, 242. . 

Laranda, city of Pisidia, revolts against 
Perdiccas, y. 235. tragical end of that 
city, ib, 

Larissa, city of Thessaly, ii, 234, 

Lasthenes, chief magistrate of Olyn- - 
thus, puts that city into the hands of 
Philip, iv. 293. 

Lasthenes, of Crete, supplies Deme- 
trius Nicator with troops for ascendin 
the throne of Syria, vii. 229. his bad 
conduct makes that prince commit many 


* oes me . pis Oc 
Nicias and Alcibiades in the expedition faults, 231, 


of the Athenians against Sicily, ii. 201. 


Lathyrus. See Ptolemy Lathyrus. 


his poverty makes him contemptible to! Laws. Origin and institution of lavgy: 


the troops, 211. he is killed at the siege 
of Syracuse, 220. 

Lamia, courtesan to Demetrius: her 
enormous expenses, y. 312, pleasantry 
of a comic poet in respect to her, ib. 

Lamia, city of Thessaly, famous for 
the victorv of the Athenians over Anti- 
pater, v. 224. 

Lands: distribution of them instituted 
bw Lyeurgus at Sparta, ii. 248, reflections 
upon that partition, 257. 

Laodice, wife of Antiochus Theos, is 
repudiated by that prince, vi. 81. Anti- 
echus takes her again, 88. she causes 
him to be poisoned, ib. and Seleucus 
@allimieus to be declared king in his 
stead, ib. she causes. Berenice and. her 
sons to be put to death, ib. Ptolemy puts 
her tu death, 90. 


t. 156. laws of the Egyptians, 138. lawa: 
of Crete, iv. 55. laws of Sparta, ii. 246. 
laws of Athens, 266, $43 

Leaping: exercise ainongst the Greeks, 
1. 53. ; 

Legion, Roman: soldiers of which # 
was composed, i. 292. 

Legislators, famous ones of antiquity: 
Draco, ii. 265, Solon, ib. Lycurgus, 246, 
Charondas, iii. 142, Zaleucus, 143. 

Lelex, first king of Lacedamonia, ii. . 
PA . - 
Lentiscus, son of Ptolemy, is taken 
prisoner by Demetrius, and sent back te 
his father by that prince, v. 292. 

Lentulus is sent to Thebes by the Ro++ 
mans, to have ar eye over Bavotia, dure: 
ing the war with Perseug, vii. 111.> 

Lentulus, consul, is ordered to reime> 


state Piolemy Auietes upon the throne, 


Gaodice, daughter of Mithridates, king | viii, 109. is prevented from executing that: 
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commission by a pretended oracle of the 
Sibyls, 110. te 
“i Lehey Beniacthaih detente the citadel 
of S against Icetas and the Car- 
jians, iv, 172. ee: 
on, Athenian, is sent deputy with 
Pimagoras to the court of Persia, and 
aceuses his colleague at his retirn, iv. 


a Leonatus, one of Alexander’s,captains: 
provinces that fell to him after that 
prince’s death, v. 218. he marches to the 
aid of Antipater, besieged in Lamia, 224, 
heis killed in battle, ib. 
~ Leonidas, governor of Alexander, v. 2. 
' ©Leonidas I. king of Sparta, defends 
the pass of Thermopylze with unparalleled 
' bravery against the innumerable army of 
XMerxes, iii. 28. he is.killed there, 29. the 
Lacedemonians erect him a megnificent 
monument, 1b. 
‘Beonidas H. reigns at Sparta, jointly 
with Agis, vi. 113. he opposes the de- 
jens ‘of that*prince, 116, he is divested 
of the sovereignty, 119, he escapes*to 
Tegea, ib. he is recalled, and replaced 
upon the throne, 121. he lays sndres for 
wis, 123, and puis him to death, 125. 
he obliges the wife of that prince to mar- 
ry his son Cleomenes, 126, death of Le- 
enidas, 127. his character, 113. 
» Leontides, polemarch of Thebes, puts 
the citadel of that place into the hands of 
the Lacedzemonians, iv. 181. he impris- 
- ons Ismenias, who was his opponent, ibe 
- he sends persons to Athens to assassinate 
the principal exiles, 184, Pelopidas, at 
the head of the conspirators, kills him, 
88. re 
Leontium, a city of Sicily, iii. 200. 
~Leontius, Philip’s general, insults Ara- 
tus grossly at a feast, vi. 184. ne is se= 
curity for the fine:laid on Megaleas upon 


the same account, ib. Philip takes the. 


command of his. troops from him, and 
puts him to death, 187, &c. 

_ Leosthenes, Athenian, informs Athens 
of Alexander’s death, and animates them 
to throw off the Macedonian yoke, v. 221. 
_ heis»placed at the head of the Greeks 
leagued against Antipater, ib. his glori- 
ous exploits, 223. he receives a wound 
_ atthe siege of Lamia, 224, and dies soon 
after, ib. 

Leotychides, king of Lacedemonia, in 
‘sonjunction with Xantippus the Athenian, 


gains a famous victory over the Persians’ 


near Mycale, iii. 56. 


GENERAL INDEX, 


‘Leotychides, ‘sor "Pio wile of 
Agis, passes for thé son’of Alcibiades, 
and for that reason 
iii, 212. 
‘* Leptines, brother of Dionysius, 


oe 
to flight by the Carthaginians, with the — 


fleet under his command, iv. 128. he-is 
banished, 130, and soon after recalled, 
ib. he is killed in a battle, 131. ‘ 


Leptines kills Calippus, Dion’s. mur= : 


derer, iv. 162. _ : 
Leptines, tyrant of Apollonia, surrer- 
ders himself to Timeleon, who sends him 
to Corinth, iv. 175. ; 
Leptines, Syrian, kills Octavius the 
Reman ambassador, vii. 222. Demetrius 
delivers hiny up to the senate, 225. 
|. Leptines, Syracusan, 
in-law, viii. 2. 
Lesbos, island of Greece, ii. 235. ree 
volt of that island against the Athenians, 
| tii, 164, the Athenians reduce it*to its’ 
| former obedience, 167, ‘ 
Letters. Invention of letters brought 
into Greece by Cadmus, i. 169. ay 
- Leucon, king in the Bosphorus: mutaal 
generosity between that prince and the 
Athenians, iv. 267. Sa th gia 


Leuctra, small town of Beeotia, famous - 


for the victory of the Thebans over tke 
Lacedzemonians, iv. 197. ane 
Levinus, Roman consul, defeated by: 
Pyrrbus, vi. 50. 2 , 
Levinus (M. Valerius} is sent. into 
Greece and Macedonia, in quality of: 
pretor, to oppose the enterprise of Philipy. 
vi. 197. enemies whom he excites against. 
that prince, 198, &e. guid 
Lewis XV. king of France. Glorious. 
testimony which that prince renders. the © 
French nation, vii. 8, &c. ; 
Library. Famous libraries of antiquity;. 
at Alexandria, i, 135. at Athens, ii, 276. 
Libya, part of Africa, vii. $13. war of 
Libya, or of the mercenaries, i.257, 
Licinius, consul, is sent into Macedo- 
nia against Perseus, vir. 105. he encampe.. 
near the river Penéns, 11S. he is:defeated 
ina battle, 117, &c. and afterwards gains 
some advantages over Perseus, 122. — 
Licinius (C.) the consul’s “brother, | 
commands the Italian cavalry im his bro~" 
ther’s arnry, vii, WZ. 6 ‘nie 
Light-house of Alexandria, i, 134“ 
_ Ligoras, one of the generals of Antio- - 
chus the Great, makes that prince mas=* 
ter of the city of Sardis, vi. 164, neal 
Liguria, province of Italy, vii, 190. 


; 


~ 


Hieéro’s father _ _ 


* 


~_ * 
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%s inhabitants subjected to those of Mar- 
seilles, by the Romans, ib, 


Lilybeum, city of Sicily, besieged by 


the Romans, i. 252. 


Lines of cireumvallation and .contra- 


yallation amongst the ancients, iii, 162. | 

‘Lioness, or Leana, name of a courte- 
san, Statue erected in honour of -her by 
the Athenians, 11. 279. gag 

‘Lissus, city of Ilyria: stege and taking 
of abst city by Philp, vi. 197. 

Livius, consul, is sent into Cisalpine 
Gel, to oppose the entrance of Asdru- 
bal into Italy, 1.302. he defeats that _gen- 
cyal ina great battle, 503. 

Loans, law concerning them among 
the Egyptians, i. 139. in what.manner 
such as lived by borrowmg were con- 
sidered amongst the Persians, 11..137. 

... dotus, an Rechic plant of which they 

‘made bread, i.. 157. 

_ Love. Care of the ancients to avoid 

admitting ay thing into their: dramatic 
0 


relating to love, i. 75. Conjugal 
{ore,.model of it, vi. 123. 

. Lucretius, praetor, commands the Ro- 

aan fleet sent inst Perseus, vir. 111. 


he besieges Hahiartus, a city of Boootia, 


takes and demolishes it entirely, 121, 122.. 


Lucullus commands the Roman fleet 


sent against Mithridates, and gains two 


exeat victories -over that prince, vii. 61. 


he is elected consul, and charged with 


the war against Mithridates, 69. he ob- 


liges that prince to raise the siege.of Cy-' 


zicum, 71, and defeats his troops, ib. -he 
gains a complete victory over -him, 73, 
and obliges bim to take refuge with Ti- 
granes, king of Armenia, 75. he sends 
an ambassador to demand Mithridates, 
ib. heoregulates ‘the affairs of Asia, ib. 
Kev he declares war «gainst Tigranes, 


77, andmarches against him, 79. he he- |. 


sieges Tigraneverta, $0. he gains a great 
_vietory-ever Tigranes, 81, &c. and takes 
Pigranoverta, £4, she guins.a second vic- 
tory aver the joint forces of Mithridates 
and ‘Tigranes, 87. his army refuses to 
obey him, 88, 83.. Pompey is sent to.com- 
mand in his»stead, 91. Lucullus returns 
to. Rome, and receives. the honour of a 
triumph, 94. his character, 90. means 


whiclrhe used for acquiring the knowledge 


of the art of war, 61. 


_ Lusitania,,part of ancient Spain, 1. 214. 


_ ALntatins, consul, defeats the fleet of 

the Carthaginians, and puts an end by 

that victory to the first Punic war, 1. 255, 
x 2 
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Luxury.’ Fatal effects of luxury, 


amongst the ancients, ti. 222, &c. almost 
always attended with the rum of states, 
223. 


Juycidas, Athenian, votes foy having the 
proposal of Mardonius heard, iii. 46, he 
is stoned, ib. ; ' 

Lyciscus, deputy from. the Acarnani- 
ans, endeavours to engage the Laced 
monians in Philip’s party, vi. 199.° 

Lyciscus, AStolian, is accused of hav 
ing treated those with great. cruelty. who 
would not espouse the. cause of the Ro- 
mans. against. Perseus, vil. 169. BP. - 
fimilius acquits him, ib. . ming 

Lyeon, Athenian, commander of the 


Grecian troops in the army of Pisuthnes, 


is brought into the views of Tissaphernes, 
whom ” joins, iii. 181. é 
I.ycortas,, Polybius’s father,,.is sent 
ambassador by the Achzeans to Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, vii. 14. he is elected generat 
of the Achzans, and avenges’ Philopos- 
men’s death, 28. he is deputed a second 


‘time to Ptolemy, 35. 


Lycurgus, son of Eunomus, king of 
Sparta, governs the kingdom as guardian 
to Charilaus, his nephew, ii. 246. he en- 
deavours to reform the government of 
Sparta, and makes several voyages with 
that view, ib. on his return he changes 
the form of the government, 247, &c. ‘he 
ie to Delphi to consult the oracle, and 

ies voluntarily by abstaining from food, 
_ reflections upon Lycurgus’s death, 
1D. : - ue 

-Lycurgus, Spartan, bribes the Ephori, 
and causes himself to be elected rine 
Sparta, vi. 172. Chilo’s attempt sagamst 
him, 176. Lycurgus flies into tclia:t0: 
escape the Ephori, and is.soon. afterre- 
called, 189. ; 
Lydia, country of Asia Minor,.i..22, 
kings of Lydia, ii..82, it is subjected -by 
Cyrus, 129, the «manner in which the, 
Lydians contracted alliances,.79. — 

Lying: how.much abhorred :amongat 
the Persians, H. 187. . "3 

Lynceus, king.of Argos, 11.239... >, 

Lyncestes, Alexander, is convicted.of 
aconspiracy against Alexander the Great, 
and put-to.death, v.12). wee 

_dbysander is appointed admiral. by the 
Lacedamonians, ii. 258. she possesses 
great influence with Cyrus the Youngers 
260, he bests the Athenian fleet near 
Ephesus, 261. his envy..of Callicratidas, 
who is sent to succeed him, 262. he com- 


‘R82 
amission by a pretended oracle of the 


. ‘ 
Sibyls, 110. = 4 
. Geon, Corinthian,:defends the citadel 


of Syracuse against Icctas and the Care | iii, 212. ° 


thagimians, iv, 172. 


Leon, Athenian, is sent deputy with | to flight by the Carthaginians, with 


GENERAL INDEX. 


‘Leotychides, ‘son’ of y wife of 
Agis, passes for thé son’of Alcibiades, 
and for that reason is‘exclided the throne, 


% 


Fv a ae 


‘- Leptines, brother of ‘Dionysius, is 


Pimagoras to the court of Persia, and | fleet under his conimand, iv. 118. he-is 


aceuses his colleague at his rettrn, iv. 
207. tay J < £ 
9 Leonatus, one of Alexander’s,captains: 


banished, 130, and soon after recalled, 
ib. he is killed in a battle, 137. 
Leptines kills Calippus, Dion’s. mur- 


provinces that fell to him after that | derer, iv. 162. 


prince’s death, v. 218. he marches to the 


Leptines, tyrant of Apollonia, surrer= 


aid of Antipater, besieged in Lamia, 224, | ders himself to Timoleon, who sends him 


he-is killed in battle, ib. 
» Leonidas, governor of Alexander, v. 2, 


to Corinth, iv..175. °° 
Leptines, Syrian, kills Octavius the 


e-Leonidas I. king of Sparta, defends | Roman ambassador, vii. 222. Demetriug 
" the pass of Thermopylx with unparalleled | delivers hiny up to the senate, 225. 


' bravery against the innumerable army of 


Leptines, Syracusan, 


Merxes, iii. 28. he is.killed there, 29. the | in-law, viii. 2. 


Lacedzemonians erect him a megnifieent 
menument, ib. 
*Beonidas H. reigns at Sparta, jomtly 


Lesbos, island of Greece, ti. 235. ree 


, volt of that island against the Athenians, 
ltit, 164. the Athenians reduce it to ite 


with Agi, vi. 113. he opposes the de- | former obedience, 167. 


ane of that*prince, 116. he is divested 
» thesovereignty, 119, he escapos*to 
Tega, ib. he is recalied, and replaced 
upon the throne, 121. he lays snares for 
Agis, 123, and puts him to death, 125. 
he obliges the wife of that prince to mar- 
ry his son Cleomenes, 126, death of Le- 
enidas, 127. his character, 113. 

+ Leontidesy polemarch of Thebes, puts 
the citadel of that place into the hands of 
the Lacedzemonians, iv. 181. he impris- 
ons Ismenias, who was his opponent, ibe 
he sends persons to Athens to assassinate 
the principal exiles, 184, Pelopidas, at 
the head of the conspirators, kills him, 
188. oe | 

Leontium, a city of Sicily, iii. 200. 
Leontius, Philip’s general, insults Ara- 
tus grossly at a feast, vi. 184, ne is se= 
curity for the fine!laid on Megaleas upon 


the same account, ib. Philip takes the. 


command of his. troops from him, and 
puts him to death, 187, &c. 

Leosthenes, Athenian, informs Athens 
of Alexander’s death, and animates them 
to throw off the Macedonian yoke, v. 221. 
_ he is placed at the head of the Greeks 
leagued against Antipater, ib. his glori- 
ous exploits, 223. he receives «a wound 
_ atthe siege of Lamia, 224, and dies soon 
after, ib. + 

Leotychides, king of Lacedemonia, in 
sonjunction with Xantippus the Athenian, 


gains a famous victory over the Persians: 


near Mycale, ini. 56. 


Letters. Invention of letters brought 
into Greece by Cadmus, i. 169. esd 
- Leucon, king in the Bosphorus: nntaal 
generosity between that prince and ‘the 
Athenians, iv. 267. 1 oa 
Leuctra, smell town of Beotia, famosa - 
for the victory of the Thebans over the 
Lacedzemonians, iv. 197. 
Levinus, Roman consul, defeated by: 
Pyrrbus, vi. 50. bi ; 
Levinus (M. Valerius} is sent into 
Greece and Macedonia, in quality of: 
prietor, to oppose the enterprise of Philipy, 
vi. 197, enemies whom he excites against - 
that prince, 198, &c. er 
Lewis XV. king of France. Glorious. 


testimony which that prince renders. the 


French nation, vii. 8, &c. 
Library. Famous libraries of antiquitys. 
at Alexandria, i, 135. .at Athens, ii, 276. 
Libya, part of Africa, vii, 313, war of 
Libya, or of the mercenaries, i, 257, _ 
Licinius, consul, is sent. mto Macedo- 
nia against Perseus, vil. 105. he encamps., 
near the river Penens, 115. he is:defeated 
ina battle, 117, &c. and afierwards gains” 
some advantages over Perseus,°122.° ~ 
Licinius (C.}, the consul’s “brother, | 
commands the Italian eavalry im his bro-" 
ther’s arnty, vii, L768 65 ‘i 
Light-house of Alexandria, i, 134 * 
_ Ligoras, one of the generals of Antio= « 
chus the Great, makes that prince mas=" 
ter of the city of Sardis, vi. 164,00 
Liguria, province of Italy, vii, 190. 


a 


i 


~ 


Eiero’s fathers | 


» 


‘GENERAL INDEX. 


%s inhabitants subjected to those of Mar- 
seilles, by the Romans, ib. 
_ Lilybeum, city of Sicily, besieged by 
the Romans, i. 252. 

Eines of circumvellation and contra- 
yallation amongst the ancients, in. 162, 

Taoness, or Lewna, name of a courte- 
san. Statue erected in honour of her by 
the Athenians, ii. 279. ane 

‘Lissus, city of Illyria: stege and taking 
of abst city by Philip, vi. 197. 

Livius, consu}, is sent into Cisalpine 
Gal, to oppose the entrance of Asdru- 
bal into Italy, i..302. he defeats that gen- 
yal in.a great battle, 503. 

_ Leans, law concerning them .among 
the Egyptians, i. 139. in what. manner 
such as lived by borrowimg were .con- 
sidered amongst the Persians, 1.137. 
_ Lotus, an Egyptian plant of which they 
‘made bread, 1., 157. 
- Love. Care of the ancients to avoid 


admitting jay thing into their: dramatic 
0 


relating to love, i. 73. Conjugal 
dove, model of it, vi. 123. 
_. Lueretius, praetor, commands the Ro- 
man fleet sent against Perseus, vii. 111. 
he besieges Hanartus, a city of Bootia, 


takes and demolishes it entirely, 121, 122. 


_ Lwcullus commands the Roman fleet 


gent against Mithridates, and gains two 


pe victories -over that prince, vil. 61. 
he is elected consul, and charged with 
the war against Mithridates, 69. he ob- 


liges that prince to raise the siege.of Cy-' 


zicum, 71, and defeats his troops, ib. -he 
gains a complete victory over him, 73, 
andobliges him to take refuge with Ti- 
granes, king of Armenia, 75. he sends 
an ambassador to demand Mithridates, 
ib. he-regulates ‘the affairs of Asia, ib. 
Kevshe declares war against Tigranes, 
71, and-marches against him, 79. he he- 
sieges Tigranaverta, $0. he gains a great 
_vietory-ever Tigranes, $1, &c. and takes 
Vigranoverta, £4, che gains a second vic- 
tory ever the jomt forces of Mithridates 
and Tigranes, 87. his army refuses to 
obey him, 88, 53.. Pompey is sent to.com- 


mand in his»stead, 91. Lucullus returns 


to Rome, and_xeceives. the honour ofa. 


triumph, 94. his character, 90. means 
whichyhe used for acquiring the knowledge 
"of the art of war, 61. 


the Carthaginians, and puts an end by 
that victory to the first Punic war, 1. 255, 


x 2 


Lusitania,.part of ancient Spain, i. 214. 
“ALmtatins, consul, defeats the fleet of 
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Luxury./ Fatal effects of luxury, 


amongst the ancients, ii. 222, &c. almost 
always attended with the rum of states,. 


Juycidas, Athenian, votes for having the 
proposal of Mardonius heard, ili, 46, he 
13 stoned, ib. ; ‘ 

Lyciscus, deputy from. the Acarnani- 
ans, endeavours to engage the Lacedx- 
monians in Philip’s party, v7. 199°.” 

Lyciscus, AStolian, is accused of hav- 
ing treated those with great. cruelty. who 
would not espouse the. cause of the Ro-- 
mans against. Perseus, vil. 169, BP. - 
imilius acquits him, ib. . ens al 

Lyeon, Athenian, commander ,of the 


| Grecian troops in the army of Pisuthnez, 


is brought into the views of 'Tissaphernes, 
whom he joins, iii. 181. ile sol 
Lycortas, Polybius’s father,, is sent 
ambassador by the Achzans to Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, vil. 14. he.is elected generat 
of the Achzans, and avenges’ Philopos- 
men’s death, 28., he is deputed a second 


time to Ptolemy, 35. 


-Lycurgus, son of Eunomus, king of 


Sparta, governs the kingdom as guardian 


to Charilaus, his nephew, ii. 246. he en— 
deavours to reform the government of 
Sparta, and makes several voyages with 
that view, ib. on his return he changes 
the form of the government, 247, &c. ‘he 
— to Delphi te consult the oracle, and 
ies voluntarily by abstaining from food, 
a reflections upon Lycurgus’s ‘death, 
ib. ey: 
Lycurgus, Spartan, bribes the Ephori, 
and causes himself to be elected king-ot” 
Sparta, vi. 172, Chilo’s attempt sagamst 
him, 176. Lycurgus flies into A®tolia to” 
escape the Ephori, and is.soon.afterre- 
called, 189. sie te 
Lydia, country of Asia Minor, i..22. 
kings of Lydia, 1i..82, it is subjected -by 
Cyrus, 123,.theomanner in which the, 
Lyvdians contracted alliances,.79, . , 
Lying: how much ,abhorred ‘amongst 
the Persians, H. 187. . te 
Lyncens, king of Argos, 11.239. 5». 
Lyncestes, Alexander, is .convicted.of 
a.conspiracy against Alexander the Great, 
and.put-to.death, vo 12h. 0 ayy, 
_Abysander is appointed admiral by the 
Lacedsmonians, ii. 258. he possesses 
great influence with Cyrus the Youngers 
960, he bests the Athenian fleet near 
Ephesus, 261. his envy..of Callicratidas, 
who is sent to succeed him, 262. he com- 


ee 
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tands the fleet of the Lacedawmonians a 
second time, 270, and gains a famous 
victory over the Athenians at A gospota- 
mos, 272, &c. he takes Athens, 276, &c. 
and entirely changes the form of the gov- 
ernment, ib. he returns to Sparta, and 
sends thither before him all the gold and 
silver taken from the enemy, 277. he is 
sent to Athens to re-establish, the thirty 
tyrants, 288. he strangely abuses his pow- 
er, 290. he suffers the Grecian cities in 
. Asia Minor to consecrate altars to him, 
%. upon the complaint of Pharnabazus, 
he is recalled to Sparta, 291. Lysander 
accompanies Agesilaus into Asia, 333. 
ke quarrels with him, 334, and returns 
to Sparta, 335. his ambitious designs for 
‘hanging the succession to the throne, 
336. he is killed before Haliartus, which 
he was going to besiege, 345. some time 
after his death, the plot he had formed 
‘against the two kings is discovered, ib. 
sysander’s character, ib. &c. ’ 


_ Lysander is.elected one of the Ephori 
et Sparta through the influence of Agis, 
wi. 116, he endeayours to make the peo- 
ple receive the ordinances of that excel- 

ent young king, 117. 

Lysandra, Ptolemy’s dauglier, marries 
Agathocles, son of Lysimaclius, vi. 32. 
after the murder of her husband she re- 
fires to Seleucus, and engages him to 
take War egainst Lysiniachus, ib, 

Lysiades, tyrant of Megalopolis, re- 
mounces his power upon the remonstran- 
ces of Aratus, and makes his city enter 
into the Achwan league, vi. 112. the 

Achwans make him their captain-general 
three times successively, and then expel 
him, ib. he is killed in battle; 128. 

Lysias, kinsman of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes, is made governor by that prince of 
part of his dominions, and preceptor to 
Antiochus Eupator, vii. 82. Antiochus 
gives him the command of the army 
against the Jews, ib. he is defeated by 
Judas Maccabeus, 86. he possesses him- 
self of the regency during the minority 
of Antiochus Eupator, 214, the govern- 
ment of Cole-syria and Palestine is 

iven to him, 215. he is defeated by Judas 

accabeus, 216. he makes peace with 
' the Jews, 217. he is delivered up to De- 
metrius Soter, who puts him to death, 

Lysias, one of the Athenian generals, 
who defeated the Lacedsmonians near 


- ? 
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the islands Arginusm, and at their return 
were condemned to die, iii. 264, 268. 
Bysias, of Syracuse, a celebrated ora« 
tor, goes to settle at Thurium, iii. 141. he 
raises 500 men, to aid the Athenians 
against the thirty tyrants, 287. he offers 
an oration to Socrates for his defence, iv, 
261. character of Lysias’s style, 27. . 
_ Lysicles commands the Athenian army 
at Cheronea, and is defeated by Philip 
iv. 320. 
Lysimachia, a city of Thrace, vi. 271. 
Lysimachus, one of Alexander’s cap 
tains: provinces which fell to him after 
Alexander’s death, v. 218. he enters inta 
a league with Ptolemy, Seleucus, and 
Cassander, against Antigonus, 272. treaty 
of peace between those princes, which is 
immediately broken, 274. Lysimachus, 
Ptolemy, Cassander, and Seleucus, enter 
into a confederacy against Antigonus and 
Demetrius, 312. they divide Alexander's 
empire amongst them, vi. 1. alliance of 
Lysimachus with Ptolemy, 4. he takes 
Macedonia from Demetrius, 11, and di- 
vides it with Pyrrhus, 13. he obliges 
Pyrrhus soon after to quit it, 14, he 
marehes against Scleucus, gives him bate 
tle, and is killed, $4.’ a 
Lysimachus, Alexander's preceptor, 
accompanies that prince in his expedi- 
tions, v. 54. : 
Lysistrata, comedy of Aristophanes; 
extract from it, i. 78. 


Maccanres, Martyrdom of them, 
vil. 77, &e% 

Macedonia, Macedonians, Macedonia, 
kingdom of Greece, ii. 234. origin of the 
Macedonians, 237. commencement of 
their empire, 242. kings of Macedonia 
before Philip, iv. 270, &c. reign of Philip, 
273, and his son Alexander, v. 8. Alex- 
ander’s successors who reigned in Maces 
donia, Cassander, vi. 1. Philip his son, 
5. Demetrius Poliorcetes, 9, Pyrrhus, 
11. Lvsimachus, 13. Seleucus, 33. Ptol- 
emy Ceraunus, $5. Sosthenes, 38. An- 
tigonus Gonatas, 41. Demetrius, son of 
Antigonus, 93. Antigonus Doson, 98, 
Philip, son of Demetrius, 146, Perseus, 
vii. 58. Macedonia is declared free hy 
the Romans, 158, and some time after 
reduced into a province, of the Romaa 
empire, 188, j 

Machanidas becomes tyrant of S arta, 
vi. 200. he endeavotirs to sublect Palas 
ponnesus, 219. Philopemen marches 
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inst him, 220. Machanidas is defeat- 

and killed in battle, 222. 

Madetes, governor of the country of 
the Uxii for Darius, refuses to surrender 
to Alexander, v. 98. that prince subdues 
and forgives him, ib. 

_ Magas, governor of Cyrenaica and Li- 
bya, revolts against Ptolemy Philadel- 
et and causes himself to be declared 

ing of those provinces, vi. 76, he causes 
overtures of accommodaticn to be made 
to that prince, and dies during the nego- 
tiation, 79. 

Magas, brother of Ptclemy Philopator, 
is S to death by his order, vi. 158. 

agi, eniployed in divine worship 

» among the Persians, ii. 216. their reli- 
gion, 17. 

Magistrate. 
viii. 43. 

Magnesia, city of Caria, in Asia Mi- 

mor, i, 21. Artaxerxes gives the revenues 

of that city to Themistocles for his sub- 
aistence, ii. 82. . 

Mago, Carthaginian general; is sent 
into Sicily to make war against Dicny- 
sius the Elder, iv, 118. after various ef- 
forts he concludes 2 peace with that ty- 

rant, 123."he loscs a great battle, and is 

killed init, 1. 226, P 

| Mago, son of the fermer, commands 
the army of the Carthaginians in Sicily, 


' Daty of a magistrate, 


ry 


‘rusalem, ib. 
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with Alexander, v. 166. they submit to 
that prince, 168. 4 
Mamertines, people originally of Italy : 
they seize Messina, a city of Sicily, i. 
240, they are defeated by Pyrchus, v1. 
59. a division arises amongst them, 
gy occasions the first Punic war, i. 
Man. Wherein the science of knows 
ing mankind consists, iii. 310. men are 
the same in all ages, 312. 
Manasseh, king of Judah, is put. in 
chains by the generals of Esarhaddon, 
and carried captive to Babylon, ii. 647 
he obtains his liberty, and returns to Je- 
Mancinus (L.) the consul Piso’s lieu 
tenant, engages rashly in a post, from 
gin Scipio happily -extricates him, 
ii. 20. 
Mandane, daughter of Astyages king 
of the Medes, is given in marriage to 
Cambyses, king of Persia, ii. 81. she 
goes to; Media, and carris her son Cy- 
= with her, 94. she returns into Persia, 
6. Wine 
Mandanis, af Indian philosopher, re- 
fuses to follow Alexander in his train, ¥. 
162. “Pranic tik 3 
, Mandroclidcs, a young Spartan, sup 
ports the party of Lysander the Epho- 
rus, through zeal forthe public good, vi. 


and gains a great victory over Dienysius! 117. 


the Elder, 1, 226, ‘the Carthaginians 
place him at the head of their troops in 


Mancthon, Egyptian priest, author of 


the history of the Dynasties of Exgypt,t. 


Sicily against Dionysius the Younger, | 160. ‘ 


228. he shamefully abandons the con- | 


quest of Sicily, ib. he returns to Car- 
thage, and kills himself through despair, 
ab. 


Mania, wife of Zenis, is continued 
in the goverament of AMolia after the 
death of her husband, and causes herself 
to be admired for her conduct, iit. $26; 


Mago, Carthaginian general, is placed! she is assassinated with her son, by Mix 


at the head of the fleet sent. te aid the | 


Romans against Pyrrhus, i. 238. he goes 
to Pyrrhus in order to scund his designs 
an respect to Sicily, th. 
Mago, Hannibal's: brother, carries the 
mews of that general’s victory over the 
Romans, at the bate of Canne, to Car- 
_ thage, i. 295. - - 
_ Mago, Carthaginian general, is taken 
prisoner in Sardinia, t. 289. 
Maharbal, Carthaginian officer, en- 
deavours to persuade Hannibal to march 
- directly to Rome after the battle of Can- 
ne, i. 294, 
Mahomet. Vulgar report concerning 
his tomb, vi. 85... 
. Malli, a people of India; their war 


‘ 


dias, her son-in-law, 327, 
Manilius (M.) consul, is sent against 
Carthage in the beginning of the first 
Punie war, ii. 14, 
Manilius, tribune of the people, pres 
pares a decree for appointing Pompey to 
command the armies against the kings 
Mithridates and Tigranes, vill, 91.0 
Manius Curius, consul, gains a great 
victory over Pyrrhus, and obliges him to 
quit Italy, vi. 63. ahs by 
Manius Aquilius, consul, terminates 
the war against Aristonicus, vii. 244, and. 
enters Rome in triumph, 245. . 


Manlius (L.) is appointed consul with : 


Regulus, i. 244, they jointly gain a great 
victory over the Carthaginians, near Ec- 


> 
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“nomus in Sicily, ib, they go 
Raanlus is recalled, ib. 
-"“Mantinea, city of Arcadia, famous for 
“the victory of Epaminondas over the La-. 
_ “€edamonians, and for that of Philopo- 
“men over Machanidas, tyrant of Sparta, 
Fyie 220, 
Maracanda, capital city ef Sogdiana, 
“gubmits to.Alexander, v. 125. 
*“*" Marathon, small city of Attica, famous 
for the victory of the Athenians over the 
Persians, ii. 338. 
“Marcellus (M.)' consul, is sent. into) 
“Sicily to appease the troubles there, viii. | 
"23. actions of Marcellus in Sicily, 24. hé| 
forms the siege of Syracuse, 26." the con- 
“siderable losses of men and ships, by the 
“@readful machines of Archimedes, oblige 
“him to turn the siege into a blockade, 29, 
he undertakes several expeditions in Si- 
“€ilyy 32. he makes himself master of 
"Syracuse by means of his intelligence in 
“the city, ib: &c. he abandons:the city to 
‘be plundered, $7. honouts which he pays 
*to the memory of Archimedes, ib. Mar- 
cellus, at first as praetor, and afterwards 
“a8 consul, gains several advantages over 
“Hannibal, i. 297. 
Marcius (L.), Roman knight, preserves 
Spain to the Romans by his valour, i. 31. 
_ Marcius, ambassador of the Romans 
. mh Greece, has an interview with Perseus 
wear the river Peneus, vii. 108. he re- 
turns to Rome, 110. he is sent again into 
‘Greece, to regulate affairs there, 111. 
Marcius Philippus (Q.), consul, is 
eharged with the war against Perseus, 
‘vii, 124. he sets out from Rome, and ad- | 
¥ances towards Macedonia, 125. after 
reat fatigues he penetrates into Mace-'| 
> and takes several cities there, ib. 
Rae’ . 
, Mardonius, son-in-law of Darius, en- | 
ers Macedonia with an army, ii. 331. 
his ill success obliges Dariiis to recall 
him, ib. he gives Xerxes flattering coun- 
sels which induce him to.invade Greece, 
ni, 8. Xerxes chooses him one of his 
gave 20. that prince leaves himwith 
i humerous ariny to reduce Greece, 40. 
he causes very advantageous offers to be 
" made. to the Athenians, which -are re- 
jected, 44, he enters Athens, and burns 
whathad escaped when pillaged the year | 
before, 45. he is defeated, -and killed at 
e battle of Platwz, 50. 
“Mare of Phidolas, i. 61. 
‘Mariamne, grand-daughter of Aristo- 


to Africa, ib. 


x 
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bulus, marries Herod.the Iddmean,’ vii, 
294, ia ber uss ~ peed 


Marius, licutenant. under: Metellus, 
supplants that. general, and causes: bini- 
self to be appointed general for terrni- 
nating the war with Jugurtha inhis Stead, 
i. 40, he gets Jugurtha, into his hands, 
and makes him serve as an-ornament of 
his triumph, 4]. 1 tA ceed 

Marius (M.), Roman. senator, ts-sent 
by Sertorius fo the aid of Mithridates, 
viii. 68. he istaken by Lucullus; and pul 
to. death, 7]. ys 

Maronma, city of Thrace. -Crechtyent- 
ment of its inhabitants by Philip, vii. 22. 

_ Marriages, “Laws: concerning: these. 
instituted at Athens and Sparta, i. 274. 

Marseilles, inhabitants of. ‘Their em- 
bassy to Rome, vii. 180. origin*of the 
people of Marseilles, 181. they settle in 
Gaul, ib. wisdom. of their government, — 


ib.. their. attachment te the Romans, I'84, 


they obtain from the Romans’ the pafdon 

of Phocwa, which had. been condemned 

to be destroyed, 244,245... os 
Masinissa, ‘king of Numidia, espouses 


the party of the Remans against the Car- 


thaginians, ii, .8. he marries Sophonisba, 
and is soon obliged tosend her poison, 
ib, contests. between Masinissa and the . 
Carthaginians, 9. he defeats them in a 
battle, 11. he dies, and-at his-death ap- 
points Scipio Almilianus guardian of his 
children, 19, ' 

Masistes, son of Darius-and Atossa, 
is one of the six commanders of the army 
of Xerxes, iii. 21. tragical death of Ms- 
sistes and his children, 58. fae i 

Massaga, city of India, besieged and 
taken by Alexander, vy. 149, 

Massiva, Numidian prince, ts murderod 
in the midst of Rome by Jugurtha’s ox- 
ders, ii. 89. ’ 

Masiannabal, Masinissa’s son, shares 
the kingdom of Numidia with his two 
brothers, after the death of* their: father, 
ii. 35, y Tat ed tee] 

Matho, in concert with ‘Spendius, 
causes the. mercenaries td revolt against 
the Carthaginians, i, 259. he is placed 
at their head, ib. ‘he takes’Hannibal pris=, 


oner, and:causes himi-to-be hanged up-tn 
the ‘room ‘of Spendius, 263; 


chet is taken 
by the Carthaginians, who exeeitte shina 
<a yd tls de i Bate 


264. 


Mattaniah is placed upon the throne of 


Judah in the rdom of his nephew Jecho- 


nias, ii. 68, 
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” Mattathias, Jew, of the sacerdotal race, | iii. 21. he discovers: the. plot: formed: by, 


#efises’ to obey the ordinances of Anti- 
» dififus, ‘vii. 76," he retires. with his family 
_ unto the mountains, to avoid the persecu- 

tion, 77. ‘death of Mattathias, 80. . 


‘Artabanes against Artaxerxes, 76. heia 
charged by that. prince with the war 
against the revolted Egyptians, 91. Ke. 


| subjects the Egyptians, and_ promises to! 


' ‘Mausolas, king of Caria, enters into a| spare their lives, 92. Megabyzus, inedey: 


eoluspiracy against Artaxerxes, iv. 2¢ 
he st hjects the Rhodians, and the people 
of Cos, 248. his death, ib, honours paid 
ty his memory by Artemisia his wife, ib, 

‘Mazeeus, governor of Memphis for 
Darius, abandons that city to Alexander, 
v. 78 he commands the horse in the 


army of Darius at. the battle of Arbela, | death of Megabyzus, ib. 
89: he surrenders himself, and. the city: 


.|Spair on seeing the Egyptians. put. to: 


death, contrary ‘to the faith of the treaty;, 
revolts against Artaxerxes, 95. he defeats; 
two armies sent against him» by. that 
prince, 1b. he is restored to favour,. and, 
returns to court, ib., Artaxerxes’s jealousy 
of Megabyzus at a hunting-match, ibs: 


Mégacles, son of -Alemzon,puts him=: 


~ of Babylon, to Alexander, 93, that prince | self at the head of onc of the factions that; 
gives him the government .of Babylonia, divided Athens in Solon’s time, ii. 27% 


3b. A 


his marriage with Agarista, daughter of 


“Mazzrus, a Macedonian Jord, is ap- | Clisthenes; ib. he drives Pisistratus. out 
ited governor of the citadel of Susa, | of Athens, and soon after recalls himy 275. 


Alexander, v. 96. - 


Meals: public ones instituted at Crete | 


b Sperta, it, 249. 

Mecwnas, favourite of Augustus, and 
patron of the learned, iii. 135. 

Medea, her means to escape the pur- 
suit of her father, viii. 74. 

Medes, ancient people of Asia, inhab- 
ting Medea, ii. 72. history of the king- 
dom of the Medes and Persians united, 
P+. revolt of the Medes against Da- 
tius Nothus, ili. 183. that prince obliges 
them to return to their duty, ib. manners 
of the Medes, ii. 94. manner in which 
they contracted alliances, 79. 

' Media, kingdom of Upper. or.Greater 
Asia, i. 21, description of that kingdom 
&y Polybius, vi. 227, 

* Medicine. Origin and antiquity of 
medicine, H. 208. 


. Medon, som of Godrus, is placed at! 


the head of the commonwealth of Athens, 
wnder the title of Archon, ii. 240. 

Me 
sions the failure of the enterprise of the 
Persians against Naxos, through jealousy 
of Aristagoras, ii,.324. 

‘Megsbyzus, governor of Thrace for 
Warius, occasions the permission. that 
prmce had given Hystizus to build a cit 
' a ’hrace to be revoked, it. 320. he onde 

spiities to demand earth and water of 

vntas, 322. insolence of those deputies 


bates, a Persian nobleman, oceae |} 


he is obliged to quit Athens, ib, 2 
Megacles, friend of. Pyrrhus;. vi, 50,4 
that prince in a-battle gives his mantle: 
and arms to Megaeles, and disguises hitn-, 
self in his, ib. Megacles.is wounded and* 
unhorsed in.the battle, ib. : 
Megadates is appointed viceroy of: 
Syria by Tigranes, and. governs. that 
kingdom fourteen years, vii. 267. Tigran: . 
nes recalls him. from: thence, viti.. 8%. 
Megaleas, Philip’s. general, devotes: 
himself entirely to Apelles, that: prince’# 
minister, vi. 178... he insults Aratusy ‘in 
concert with Leontius, at the breaking up: 


‘of a feast, 184. Philip imprisons, .himy: 


and then sets him at. liberty-upon. giving, ~ 
security, ib, his bad designs againet 
Philip are discovered, 188. he kills hime» 
self to avoid a trial, and execution of sen- 
tenée upen him, ib, | 4 
Mezalopolis, city of Arcadia, iv. 2472, 
Aretus makes it enter.into. the Achmam . 
league, vi. 112. z - 
Megara, city of Achuta, its foundations: 
1. 243. that city enters-into the Achwan - 
league, vi. 108, wid, wvgnd 
Megistones,. Lacedemonian captaity,, 
is sent by Cleomenes to the aid of Argos,’ 
and is killed fighting in that city, vi 135¢.; 
Melitus, Athenian orator, accuses. So- 
crates, iv. 26. success of that aceusatier,, 


| 32... he is eondemned to. die,.33. . 


Melon, Theban,is appointed Beotareiny 


at ihe court. of Amyntas, and revenge) with Pelopidas. and Charon, iv. 18%... .¢5 


talen on them by the sons of that prince, 


“Megabyzus, son of Zopyrua, is.one of. 


_' Memnon, Rhodian, recovers the faveut:, 
of Ochus, .against. whom he. had. takeit; 
atms, ive.256+ -he-endeayours to, prevents, 


thts sit generals of the. army of Xerxesy. Darius’s generals from fighting thahagis- 


‘ 
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mto Miletus; and defends that place 
against Alexander, 22. hedefends the cit 
' Halicarnassus against that prince, 23. 
he transports the inhabitants of that city 
to the island of Cos, 24. he advises Da- 
rius to carry the war into Macedonia, 26. 
that prince gives the execution of that en- 
terprise to him, and makes him generalis- 
simo, ib. Memnon besieges Mitylene, and 
dies before that place, 27. 
Memnon. Memnon’s statue in The- 
dais. Wonders related of it, i, 119. 
Memphis, city of Egypt: its founda- 
tion, 1. 163. taking of that city by Cam- 
byses, ii. 167, and afterwards by Alex- 
ander, v.76. 0 
Memphitis, son of Physcon and Cleo- 
patra, is murdered by his father, cut in 
pieces, and sent to his mother, vii. 250. 
Menander, Athenian, is made colleague 
40 Nicias; who had the command in Sici- 
ly, iit. 227. he forces that general to en- 
go in a sea-fight, in which he is worsted, 
29. is partly the cause of the defeat 
pf the Athenians near A2 gospotamos, 
273. 
Menander, comic poct, change which 
he introduced in comedy, i. $2. 
Menander, one of Alexander’s cap- 
tains: provinces that fell to him after that 
prince’s death, v. 218. 
Mendes, city of Egypt, iv: 232. a 
tince of that city disputes the crown with 
ectanebus, ib. he is defeated and taken 
prisoner by Agesilaus, ib. _ 
‘  “Menecrates, ridiculous vanity of that 


physician, iv. 331. 

Menelaus, Ptolemy’s brother, is de- 
feated by Demetrius, and obliged to re- 
tire into Salamis, v. 291. he surrenders 

imself at discretion to Demetrius, who 
sends him to his brother without ransom, 


‘ 
° 


Menelaus supplants Jason his brother, 
high-priest of the Jews, and obtains his 
office, vii. 64. Jason drives him out of 

» Jerusalem, 67. Antiochus reinstates him 

in the high-priesthood, 68, 

bend or Misraim, first king of Egypt, 

i. 161, 

Menon commands the Thessalian 
troops of Cyrus’s army in that prince’s 
expedition against his brother Artaxerxes, 
iii. 296. Tissaphernes seizes him with 
the other Greek generals, hy treachery, 
and puts him to death, 311. Menon’s 
sharacte, 312, ' 


| 
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of the Granicus, v. 18. he throws himself 
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Menostanes, nephew to Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, is defeated and put to flight 
by Megabyzus, iti. 93, ‘ 
Mentor, Rhodian, is sent by Nectane= 
bus into Phoenicia to support the rebels 
there, iv. 251. he is confounded on the . 
approach of Ochus, 253, he puts the city 
of Sidon into that prince’s hands, ib, 
Ochus gives him the command of a de~ 
tachment of his army against Egypt, 264. 
Mentor’s actions in Egypt, 255. Ochus 
makes him governor of all the coast of 
Asia, and declares him.generalissimo of. 
all the troops on that side, 257. Mentor’s 
conduct in his government, ib. 
Menyllus‘commands the Macedonian 
garrison, which Antipater puts into Mu 
nychia, v. 227, Cassander takes the com 
mand of that fortress from him, 246. 
Mercenaries. War of the mercenarics. 
against the Carthaginians, i. 257. ¢ 
Mercury, Egyjdian, to whom Egypt 
was indebted for the invention of almost 
all the arts, 3, 165, ; ° 
Mericus, Spaniard, delivers up one of 
the gates of Syracuse to Marcellus in the. 
night, viii. 36, he? 
Mermnade, race of the kings of Lydia, 
ii, 82, : 
Merodach-Baladan, king of Babylon, 
sends ambassadors to Hezekiah, to con-. 
cratulate him upon the recovery of hig, 
health, ii» 60. ’ 
Meroe, daughter of Cyrus, hecomes, 
wife CY her brother Cambyses, it, 170, 
tragical death of that princess, 171. 
Messabates, eunuch, cuts off the head’ 
and hand of Cyrus the Younger by order 
of Artaxerxes, iii. 302. punishment. in 
ficted on him by Parysatis, $24. 
Messengers, or letter-carriers, estab- 
lished by the University of Paris, ii. 
192. yd 
_ Messenia, a country of Pelopponnesus, . 
i. 98. . 
Messenians, First war between the. 
Messenians and Lacediemonians, i, 98. 
the Messenians defeat the army of the: 
Lacedemonians near Ithome, ib. &es. 
they submit to the Lacedaemonians, 1C2.. 
second war between the Messenians and’ 
Laredemonians, ib. the Messenians are 
at first victorious, ib, then defeated, 104... 
they are reduced to the condition ef the 
Helots, ib. thev are reinstated by the. 
Thebans, iy. 203. troubles between the 
Messenians and Achwans, vii. 26. the. 
Messenians put Philopemen to death, 
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“98. they ere subjected by the Achzans 

Haan of the Mekschials, which occa- 
sioned all their misfortunes, iv. 203. 

~_ Messina, or Messana, city of Sicily, i. 


Metellus, (L.), consul, is charged with 
the war against Jugurtha, ii. 89. he is 
supplante 
Rome in triumph, ib. 

Metellus (Q. Cecilius), Roman pra- 


.tor, defeats Andriscus, vii. 187, and 


sends him prisoner to Rome, ib. he re- 


duces another adventurer, named Alex- 


. ander, ib. 


Methone, cit y of Thrace, destroyed by 


Philip, iv. 285. 


Methon, astronomer, counterfeits the 


madman, and wherefore, ili. 199, 
Metrodorus, of Scepsis, goes ambassa- 

dor for Mithridates to Tigranes, viii. 79. 

Mithridates puts him to death, ib. 


Metrodorus, painter and philosopher, 


is given to Paulus A-milius by the Athe- 
nians for a tutor to his sons, vii. 156. 

Micipsa succeeds his father Masinissa 
in the kingdom of Numidia, ii. 35. he 
adopts Jugartha his nephew, and makes 
him. co-heir with the rest of his children, 
36. Micipsa’s death, ib. / 

Micythus, guardian of the children of 
Anaxilaus. Prudence of his administra- 
tion, iii, 136, ; 

Midias, son-in-law of Mania, assas- 
sinates his mother-in-law and her son, in 
order to possess himself of her riches and 
government, iit. 327. he is deprived of 
them by Dercyllidas, ib. 

“Miletus, city of Tonia, ii. $2. crueclties 
acted by Lysandér at Miletus, iii. 291. 
Miletus besieged and taken by Alexan- 
der, v. 23. 

Milo of Crotona, famous athleta, de- 
feats the army of the Svbarites, and de- 
stroys their city, iii. 141. extraordinary 
streneth of that combatant, 145, his yo- 
racitv, ib. his death, 146, 

Miltiades, Athenian, tyrant of the 
Thracian Chersonesus, accompanies Da- 
rius in his expedition against the Scythi- 
ans, and is of opinion that satisfaction 
‘ought to be made to them, ii. 32C. an 
ifruption of the Scythians into Thrace 
obliges him to abandon the Chersonesus, 
whither he returns soon after, 322. he 
stitles at Athens, 333. he commands the 
army of the Athenians, and gains a fa- 
wious victory at Marathon over the Per- 
sians, 340, &c. moderate reward given 


by Marius, 40. he enters 


r) 


him by the Athenians, 343. he sets out” 
with a fleet to reduce the revolted islands, 
and has ill success in the isle of Paros, 
344. he is cited to take his trial,and has 


a great fine laid upen him, ib. not being 


able to pay it, he is put in prison, and dies 
there, ib. 
Miltocythes, Thracian, abandons the 
Greeks after the battle of Cunaxa, and 
peeoers himself to Artaxerxes, ii, 
Mina, Greek money : its value, iv. 77. 
Mindarns, Spartan admiral, is defeated 
oe killed in battle by Alcibiades, iii, 
Minerva, goddess, i. 25. famous feast 
at Athens in honour of her, ib. 
Mines. The product of mines was the 
principal riches of the ancients, i. 201. 
Minister, Wise lessons for a minister, . 
li. 253. a 
Minos, first king of Crete, iv. 56. laws, 
instituted by him in his kingdom, ib. &c. 
hatred of the Athenians for Minos, 61. 
cause of that hatred, ib. “i 
' Minucius (Marcus) is appointed mas~ 
ter of the horse to Fabius, i. 287. he 
gains a slight advantage over the Care 
thaginians, in that dictator’s absence, 
290. the people give him equal authorit 
with the dictator, ib. he engages. wit 
disadvantage, out ef which Fabius extri~ 
cates him, 291. he acknowledges his 
fault, and returns to his obedience, ib. he 
is killed at the battle of Canna, 294. 
Misael, one of the three young He- 
brews, preserved miraculously in the fur= 
nace, it. 68. 
Misraim., See Menes. sy 
Mithras, name given the sun by the 
Persians, ni, 283. 
Mitbridates I. king of Pontus, i, 112. 
that prince submits to Alexander, and ac 
companies him in his expeditions, v. 24, 
Mithridates IT. king of Pontus, flies to 
avoid the rage of Antigonus, i. 112, 
Mithridates III. king of Pontus, adds 
Cappadocia and Paphiagonia to his do- 
minions, iz 142. 
Mithndates IV. king of Pontus, i. 112. 
Mithridates V. surnamed Euergetes, 
king of Pontus, aids the Romans against 
the Carthaginians, i. 112. the Romans 
reward him with Phrygia Major, vii. 245. 
death of Mithridates, 254. ; 
Mithridates V!, surnamed Eupator, as=- 
cends the throne of Pontus, j. 112, the- 
Romans take Phrygia from him, viii. 47. 
\ 


: 
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bs 
e. 


he possesses himself of Cappadocia and 
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Bithynia, after having expelled their’ 


‘Wings, ib. Ke. he gives his daughter in 
marriage to Tigrancs, king of Armenia, 
48; open rupture between Mithridates 
and the Romans, ib. that prince gains 
some advantages over the Romans, 51. 
he causes all the Romans and Italians in 
Asia Minor to be massacred m one day, 
*h. he makes himself master of Athens, 
$2. two of his generals are defeated by 
Sylla, 57, &c. and himself by I*imbria, 
60. his fleet is also twice beaten, 61. he 
Has an ifterview with Sylla, and con- 
cludes a peace with the Romans, 63. 
second war of the Romans with Mithri- 
dates, under Murena, 65. it subsists only 
three years, ib.——Mlithridates makes a 
treaty with Sertorius, viii. 67. he pre- 
pares to renew the war with the Ro- 
mans, 68: he seizes Paphlagonia and 
Bithynia, 69. the Romans send Lucullus 
and Cotta against hiro, ib. Mithridates 
defeats Cotta by sea and land, ib, he 
forms the siege of @yzicum, 70: Lucul- 
tus obliges him to raise it, and defeats his 
ftoops, 71. Mithridates takes the field to 
oppose the progress of Lucullus, 73. he 
is entirely defeated, and obliged to fly, 
. #. he sends orders to his sisters and 
_ Wives to die, 74. he retires to Tigrancs, 
his son-in-law, 75. Tigranes sends. him 
fiack into Pontus to’ raise troops, 79. 

Mithridates endeavours to console Ti- 

pranes after his defeat, 85. those two 
-prmces apply in concert to raising new 
forces, 84. they are defeated by Lucul- 

fas, 87. Mithridates, taking advan- 


ascends the throne of Parthia after the 
death of his uncle Artabanes, vii. 250, 
he re-establishes. Antiochus Eusebes, 
who had taken refuge with him, in his 
dominions, 266. he-sends an ambassador 
to Sylla, to make an alliance with: the 
Romans, vii. 47. death of Mithridateg, 
vii. 298, : ‘* an ty 
Mithridates III. ascends the throne of 
Parthia after the death of Phraates, vii. 
299. Orodes. his brother dethrones and 
puts him to death, ib. : (a 
Mithritlates, a young Persian lord, 
boasts of having given Cyrus the Young: - 
er his mortal wound, iii. 301. Pary 
causes him to be put to death, $23... 
Mithridates, eunuch, and great cham-~ 
berlain of Xerxes, makes himself an, ace 
complice in the murder of that prince, ii. 
76. he is putto death by the punishment 
of the troughs, 79. mg 
_Mithridates of Pergamus marches with- 
phi to the aid of C sar in Egypt, vil. 
Mithrobarzanes, favourite of Tigranes, 
is sent against Lucullus by that. princey 


viii. 79. himself and’ his troops. are cus ~ 


to pieces, 80, &e. , : 
Mitylene, capital of the isle of Lesbo 
li, 235, that city taken by the Athenians, 
iii. 168. : ; 
Mnhasippus is sent with a fleet by the 
Lacedemonians to retake Corcyra from 
the Athenians, tv. 192. he is killed in a 
battle, ib. 
Mnaskires, king of the Parthians, vile 
298, a 
Mnevis, name of the ox adored wa 


tage of the misunderstanding in the Ro-| Egypt, i. 123. 


man army, recovers all his dominions, viii. 
49, $0, le is defeated on several occa- 
sions by Pempey, 95, 96. he endeavours 
#vain to find an asylum with Tigranes, 
his son-in-law, ib. he retires into the 
Seen 99. lie puts his son Miphares 
to 


| 


Modesty: traces of it amongst the an= 
cients, 1. 82, &c. it was absolutely neg- 
lected at Sparta, 264. 


Meeris, ing of Egypt, i. 163. famous — 
, 


iake made by him, 1 . : 
Molo is made governor of Media by, 


eath, 10f. he makes proposals of} Antiochus the Great, vi. 150. he 


peace to Pompey, which are rejected, 
102. he forms the design of attacking the 
Romans in Italy, 103. Pharnaces makes 
the army revolt against Mithridates, who 
feailts himself, 104, character of Mithri- 
dates, 105. 

’ Mithridates [king 
defeats: Demetrius, and takes him prison- 
#t, vii, 236. he carries that -prince into 
his kingdom, and’ gives him his daugliter 

sddéguna in marriage, ib. 


of the Parthians,. 


himself sovereign in his province, ib. Ar~ 
tiochus defeats him ina battle, 154. he» 
kills himself in despair, ib. Bt ee 

Moloch, name given to Saturn. im: 
Scripture, i. 192, 

Monarchy. Original. design of mons 
archy, i, 73. monarchical the best form: 


of government, 177. 


Monima of Jonia: Mithridates Fs boy 


her with. him in hig train,.viii, 51. . she- 
marries that pringe,. 74. tragical’ death: 


© Mithridates: IT.. surnamed’ the Great,1 of that princess, 73. 


Monuments erected by the ancients to 
ehoterwho died for their country, ii. 343. 
what kind of monuments the most dura- 

i. 106. 


co city of Sicily, i, 217. 
ummies of Egypt, i. 147. 


Mamminus, consul, is charged with the 
war in Achaia, vit. 19]. he defeats the 
Achreans, 192. takes Corinth, and en- 
tirely demolishes it, ib. he preserves the 
statute$ erected in honour of Philopa- 
men, 195, noble disinterestedness of 
Mummius, ib. he enters Rome in tri- 
umph, 197. he goes on an embassy into 
Egypt, Asia, Syria, and Greece, 165. 

Murena commands the left wing of 
Sylla’s army at the battle of Cheronea, 
wii. 57, Sylla, on setting out for Rome, 
leaves him the government of Asia, 65. 
he makes war against Mithridates, 66, 
and is defeated, ib. he receives the hon- 
our of a triumph at Rome, 67. 

Museum: academy of the learned, in- 
stituted under that name at Alexandria, 
vi. 18. description of the building called 
Museum, 20. -- 

Music: to what perfection it was car- 
ried by the ancients, ii, 207, the Greeks 
considered it as an essential part of the 
_ education of youth, iv. 78. prizes of mu- 
sic at the feast of Panathenwa, i. 25. 

Musicanus, Indian prince: subjected 
by Alexander, v. 170. 

Mycale, promontory of the continent 
of Asia, famous for the victory of the 
Greeks over the Persians, ili. 55. 

Mycenz, city of Peloponnesus, ii. 239, 
kings of Mycene, ib. 

yeerinus, king of Egypt, i. 171. 
mildness of his reign, ib. 

Myron, Athenian sculptor, i. 52. 

Myronides, general of the Athenians, 
defeats the Spartans near Tanagra in 
Beootia, iii. 104. 

Myrto, supposed second wife of Soc- 
rates, from whom he had much to suffer, 
iv. IL. 

Mycellus, general of the Achzans, 
founder of Crotonia, iii. 140. 

Mysteries. Feasts of the less and 
greater mysteries celebrated at Athens, 
m honour of Ceres Eleusina, i. 28. 


NaBarzAnes, general of the horse in 
the army of Darius, in conjunction with 
Bessus, betrays that prince, v. 103, &c. 


he retires into Hyrcania, 105. he surren- | 89 
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ders himself to Alexander upon his prom 
ise, 113. wer hilar, esti 
Nabis makes himself tyrant of Sparta, 
vi. 224, instances of his avarice an: 
ertielty, 225. Philip puts Argos into: his’ 
‘hands by way of deposit, 257. Nabis de- 
clares for the Romans against that prince, 
ib. the Romans declare war against him, 


275, Q. Flamininus marches against 


wld, 
him, 276. besieges him in Sparta, 278. 
obliges him to. sue for peace, 280, and 
grants it him, ib. Nabis breaks the trea- 
ty, 285. he is defeated by Philopcemen, 
289, and obliged to shut himself up in 
Sparta, ib. he is killed, 294. © 
Nabonassar, or Belesis, king of Baby- 
lon, ii. 60. a a, 
Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, joins” 
with Cyaxares, king of Media, besieges 
Nineveh, and entirely ruins that city, ii. 
65. he associates his son Nabuchodonosor 
with him in the empire, and sends him at 
the head of an army against Nechao, ib. 
Nabopolassar’s death, 66, . 
Nabuchodonosor, I., or Saosduchinus, 
king of Nineveh, ii. 65. that prince is at-/ 
tacked by Phraortes king of the Medes, 
77. he defeats him in the plain of Ragau, 
ravages his dominions, and puts him to 
death, ib. he sends Holophernes with a 
powerful army to revenge him upon the 
people who had refused him aid, 78. en- 
tire defeat of his army, ib. 
Nabuchodonosor If. is. associated in 
the empire of Assyria, by Nabopolassar, 
i. 66, he defeats Nechao, and conquers 
Syria and Palestine, ib. he besieges Je- 
rusalem, makes himself master of it, and 
| carries away a great number of Jews cap- 
tive to Babylon, ib. Nabuchodonosor’s 
first dream; 66. that. prmce marches 
against Jerusalem, takes it, and carries 
away all its treasures, 67. he defeats the 
army of Pharaoh king of Egypt, returns 
to Jerusalem, and demolishes its fortifi- 
cations, 68. he causes himself to be 
adored as a god, ib. he besieges Tyre, 
and takes it afier a long siege, 69. Na- 
buchodonosor’s second dream, 1b. he is 
reduced to the condition of beasts, he re- 
covers his former shape, 70, and ascends. 
the throne, ib. he dies, ib. ‘ 
Naphtha, kind of bitumen 
bustible, v. 304, 
Naravasus, Numidian lord, joins Bax 
ca in the war with the mercenaries, i. 260: 
Navy, naval affairs of the ancients, tr 


: 


2, Very conn: 
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Neaupactum, city of ABtolia, ii. 234. 
besieged by Acilius, vi. 305. ‘ 

Naxus, island,one of the Cyclades, ii. 
$24. sedition at Naxus, which occasions 
the revolt of the Ionians against Darius, 
ib, 

Neapolis, quarter of the city of Syra- 
cuse so called, iii. 214. 

Nearchus, officer of Alexander, un- 
dertakes to view the coast, from the In- 
dus to the bottom of the Persian gulf, v. 
172. he succeeds in his enterprise, 174. 

Nechao, king of Egypt, i. 178. he un- 
dertakes to open a communication be- 
tween the Nile and the Red Sea, 179. 
able navigators by his order undertake to 
sail etd, Africa, and happily effect it, 


ibs Nechao marches against the Babylo- | 19 


nians and Medes, to puta stop to their 
progress, 180, he defeats Josiah, king of 
Judah, who opposed his march, ib. ~he 
beats the Babylonians, takes Carchemis, 
and returns into his kingdom, ib. on his 
way he passes through Jerusalem, de- 
prives Jehoaz of the crown, and gives it 
to Jehoiakim, ib. he is conquered by Na- 
buchodonoser, who retakes Carchemis, 
ib,. death of Nechao, 181. 

Nectanebus is placed by the revolted 
Egyptians upon the throne of Egypt in 
the room of Tachos, iv. 232. he is sup- 
ported by Agesilaus, ib. by his aid he 
reduces the party of the prince of Men- 
des, 233. not being able to defend him- 
self against Ochus, he escapes into 
4Ethiopia, from whence he never returns, 
255 


Nehemiah, Jew, cupbearer/of Artax- 
erxes, obtains permission of that prince 
to return to Jerusalem, and to rebuild its 
fortifications, iii. 95. he acquits himself 
of his commission with incredible zeal, 


Neleus of Scepsis, to whom Theoph- 
rastus had left the works of Aristotle, 
viii, 65, 

Nemeza: games instituted near that 
“ity, i, 44, : . 

Neolas, brother of Molo and Alexan- 
der, brings the latter the news of Molo’s 
defeat by Antiochus, and then kills him- 
self through despair, vi. 154. 

Neoptolemus, one of Alexander’s cap- 
tains: provinces that fell to him after the 
death of that prince, vy. 218. he joins An- 
tipater and. Craterus against Perdiccas 
and Eumenes, 238. he marches with 
Craterus against the latter, ib. and is 
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killed in a battle, ib, character of Neop- 
tolemus, 236, 237. 

Neoptolemus, uncle of Pyrrhus, reigns: 
in eo in his nephew’s place, i. 118. 
Pyrrhus causes him to be dethroned, ib. 

Neoptolemus, Greek poet, iv. 327. 

Neriglissor puts himself at the head of | 
a conspiracy against Evilmerodach, king 
of Assyria, and reigns in his stead, ii. 71. 
he makes war against the Medes, and ise 
killed in a battle, 108. 

Nero (C. Claudius), consul, quits his: 
province and makes haste to join his col-- 
league, in order to attack Asdrubal im 
Se mca with him, 1. 304. 

. Nevius, Roman officer, surprises Phil 
ip’s camp near Apollonia in the night, vie. 

4 


Nicwa, city built by Alexander at the. 
place where he had defeated Porus, v.. 
158, 

Nicander is deputed by the 2£tolians: 
to Philip, vi. 284. he endeavours to en-- 
gage that prince to join Antiochus against. 
the Romans, ib, 

Nicanor, young officer in Alexander’s~ 
army: rash boldness which costs him his: 
life, v. 152. 

Nicanor, Cassander’s brother, is put to» 
death by order of Olympias, v. 259. 

Nicanor, governor of Media under An-- 
tiochus, is surprised in his camp in: the: 
night by Seleucus, and obliged to fly, v 
278. he is killed in a battle, 293, 

Nicanor, officer of Seleucus Ceraunus,. 
conspires against that prince and poisons, 
him, vi. 150. he is put to death by Ach- 
zeus, 1b, 

Nicanor, lieutenant-general of Antio-- 
chus Epiphanes, marches against the. 
Jews, and is defeated by Judas Macca 
bzeus, vii. 84, &c. Demetrius Soter sends 
him with an ‘army into Judzea to assist. 
Alcimus, 224. he is defeated by Judaz. 
Maccabazus, and is killed in battle, ib, 

Nicias, general of the Athenians, makes. 
them conclude a peace with the Lacedx- 
monians, iii. 190. he opposes the war of 
Sicily in vain, 201. he is appointed gen~. 
eral with Lamachus and Alcibiades, ib. 
his conduct on arriving in Sicily, 209... 
after some expeditions he forms the siege. 
of Syracuse, 215. the city is reduced to: 
extremities, 220 the-arrival of Gylippus 
changes the face of affairs, 222. Nicias, 
writes to the Athenians to state his con. 
dition, and to demand reinforcement, 224,, 
two colleagues are appointed him, 22€, 
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he is compelled by his colleagues to en- 
_ gage in a sea-fight, in which he is defeat- 
ed, 230. his land-army is also defeated, 
ib. he hazards another sea-fight in con- 
cert with Demosthenes, and is again de- 
feated, 234. he determines to retire by 
land, 235. he is reduced to surrender at 
diseretion, 240. is condemned to die, and 
executed, 241,- 

Nicias, treasurer to Perseus, throws 
the treasures of that prince into the sea 
by his order, vii. 128. Perseus puts him 
to death, ib. 

Nicocles, son of Evagoras, reigns at 
Salamis after his father’s death, iv. 226. 

Nicocles, king of Paphos, submits to 
Ptolemy, v. 275. he makes an alhance 
secretly with Antigonus, ib. he kills him- 
self, ib. 

Nicocles, tyrant of Sicyon, is driven 
eut of that city by Aratus, vi. 101, &c. 

Nicogenes, in whose house 'Themisto- 
cles resides at “gm, supplies his guest 


with the means of going to the court of | 


Persia in safety, iii. 80. 
Nicolaus, one of Ptolemy’s generals, 


refuses to desert with Theodotus, and 


continues to adhere to, Ptolemy, vi. 159. 
Nicolaus, a venerable old man, ha- 
rangues the Syracusans, to dissuade them 
from condemning the Athenian generals, 
in. 240. 
Nicomedes I. king of Bithynia, i. 110. 
Nicomedes fi. son of Prusias, king of 
Bithynia, goes to Rome, vil. 179. he kills 
his father, who had given orders for mur- 
dering him, and reigns in his stead, ib. he 
sets up a child under the name of Ariar- 
athes, and causes the kingdom of Cap- 
adocia to be demanded for him of the 
omans, Vili. 47. his death, 48. 


Nicomedes III. ascends the throne of 
Bithynia, viii. 48. he is dethroned by 
Mithridates, ib. the Romans reinstate 
him, ib. he is again expelled by Mithri- 
dates, 51. Sylla reconciles him and Mith- 
 ridates, who restores him his dominions, 
63. Nicomedes, in gratitude for the ser- 
vices of the Romans, at his death leaves 
the Roman people his heirs, 68. 

Nicostratus of Argos commands one 
of the detachments of Ochus’s army in 
that prince’s expedition into Egypt, iv. 
 Nicostratus, praetor of the Achzans, 
defeats the troops of Androsthenes, who 
commanded for Philip at Corinth, vi. 265, 


243 


Nilzus, son of Codrus, settles in Asia 
Minor, ii. 243. 

Nile, river of Africa, its sources, 1 
125. cataracts of the Nile, 126. causes 


of its inundation, ib. time that its inun- 


dation continues, 127. measure or depth 
of its inundation, ib. canals of the Nile, 
129. fertility occasioned by the Nile, ib. 
double prospect occasioned by the Nile, 
131, canal of communication between 
the two seas by the Njle, ib. 

Nimrod, founder of the Assyrian em- 
vire, i. 44, history confounds him with 
is son Ninus, ib. Scripture places him 
very near Abraham; for what reason, 
46. ; 

Nineveb, city of Assyria, its founda- 
tion, ii. 45, description of that city, 46. 


| kings of Nineveh, ib. &c. destruction of 


o 


that city, 80. : 

Ninus, king of Assyria, sueceeds Nim- 
rod, and is often confounded with that 
prince, ii. 46. he builds Nineveh, 47. his 
expedition against the Bactrians, ib.’ he 
marries Semiramis, and has a son by her, 
48, he dies soon after, ib. 

Ninyas, son of Ninus and Semiramis, 
reigns in Assyria, i, 57. effeminacy and 
indolence of that prince, ib. 

Nitocris, queen of Babylon, i. 71. in- 
scription which she causes to be put upon 


| her tomb, ib. - 


No-Amon, famous city of Hgypt,i. 175. 

Nobility... Wherein true nobility con- 
sists, v. 270. 

Nomi, or governments, of Egypt, i. 
118, 

Numidians, people of Africa, i. 260. 
their principal force consisted in cavalry, 
i. 7. 

Nypsius, general of Dionysius the 
Younger, relieves the citadel of Syracuse 
closely besieged by the Syracusans, iy. 
154. he burns and plunders part of the 
city of Syracuse, 156. Dionysius drives 
him out of Syracuse, of which he had 
made himself master, 165. 

Nysa, nurse of Bacchus, vi. 24. 

Nysa, sister of Mithridates, falls into 
the hands of Lucullus, viii. 74. 


Osepience: model of it in the edu- 
cation of the Spartan youth, i. 260. means 
necessary to be used for obtaining volun- 
tary obedience, 99. f 

belisks of Egypt,i.120. 

Ocha, sister of Ochus, is buried alive 

by order of that prince, iv. 240, » 


@44. 


Ochus takes the name of Darius, for 
having put a stop to the msolence of 
$Smerdis the Magian, ii. 297. See Da- 
rius-T, 

Ochus, son of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
marches at the head of a great army 
against Sogdianus, iil. 180. he gets that 
prince into his hands, and puts him to 
death, ib. &c. he ascends the throne of 
Persia, and changes his name from Ochus 
to Darius, ib. See Darius Nothus. 

Ochus, son of Artaxerxes, Mnemon, 
opens his way to the empire by the mur- 
der of his brothers, iv. 235. he ascends 
the throne of Persia, and takes the name 
of Artaxerxes, 239. cruelties which he 
eommits, ib. his successful expeditions 
against Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Egypt, 
252, &c. after those expeditions he aban- 
dons himself to pleasures, 257. he is 
poisoned by Bagoas, ib. 

Octavia, widow of Mar~ellus, and sis- 
ter of young Cesar, marries Antony, 
~ wiii.. 130. she leaves Rome to go to An- 
tony, and arrives at Athens, 131, Antony 
forbids her to come any farther, ib. she 
returns to Rome, ib. affront which she 
receives from Antony, 135. 

Octavius (Cn.) preetor, commands the 
Roman fleet against Perseus, vil. 133, 
&c. means which he uses to make that 
prince quit the island of Samothracia, 
which was deemed a sacred and invjola- 
ble asylum, 151. Perscus puts himself 
into his hands, 154. Octavius receives 
the honour of a triumph, 162. The Ro- 
mans send him to Syria as ambassador, 
215. he is murdered there, 222. the sen- 
ate erect a statue to him, ib. | 

Octavius, Crassus’s lieutenant, en- 
deavours in vain to console him for his 
defeat, vii. 311. he accompanies that 

eneral in his interview with Surena, 314. 

e is killed in defending him, 316. 

Odeon, or theatre of music at Athens, 
iu. 109. ; 

Oebares, Darius’s groony by his ad- 
dress secures the crown of Persia to his 
mastér, U. 177. ‘ 

- Oebazus, Persian lord, barbarous cru- 
elty of Darius towards him, ii. 317. 

(Economy. It is one of the principal 
constituents of political ability, ni. 113. 
~ Olthaces, king of Colchis, is subdued 
by Pompey, who makes him serve as an 
ornament in his triumph, viii. 106. 

Olympia, castle in the neighbourhood 
of Syracuse, iii, 214. 
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i Coats Epocha of the Olympiadr. 
ii. 241, ait . : 
Olympias, daughter of Neoptolerans, 
is married to Philip, king oft Macedonia, 
and has by that prince Alexander the 
Great, iv. 278. Philip repudiates her, | 
326. Alexander carries her to Epirus,’ 
327. Polysperchon recalls her from Epi- | 
rus, cahither she had retired during: Anti- 
pater’s regency, and divides the govern- 
ment with her, v. 245. Olympias causes 
Arideus, and his wife Eurydice, to be 
put to death, 258. Cassander besieges 
her in Pydna, whither she had retired, 
eo her prisoner, and puts her todeath, 
Olympic. Solemn games of Greece, 
i. 44, ladies admitted to them, 58. 
Olynthus, city of Thrace, iv. 180, the 
Lacedemonians declare war against i, 


1ib. it is compelled to surrender, 182. 


Oiynthus, upon the point of being be- 
sieged by Philip, implores the aid of the 
Athenians, 290. Philip makes himself 
master of that city by the treason of two 
of its citizens, and esses it, 293. 

Onesicritus, philosopher and historian : 
Alexander deputes him to the Brach- 
mans, to engage them to join in his trani, 
v. 161. he can prevail upon none of them 
to do so, except Calanus, 162. 

Onesimus, Macedonian lord, not being 
able to dissuade Perseus from making 
war with the Romans, quits bis party, 
and retires to Rome, vil. 130, 

Onias, son of Jaddus, high-priest of 
the Jews, succeeds his father, v. 241. his 
death, vi. 3. 

Onias, high-priest of the Jews, makes. 
himself venerable for his piety, vil..58, 
he refuses Heliodorus the treasures kept 
in the temple of Jerusalem, ib. &c, he 
is deposed by the intrigues of Jason his 
brother, 62. his death, 64, 

Onias, son of the former, having failed 
of the high-priesthood, retires into Egypt, 
vii, 228, he builds a temple there for the 
Jews, ib, Ru : 

Onomarchus, brother of Philomelus, 
general of the Phocwans, takes upon him 
the command of the troops in_ his stead, 
iv. 285. he is defeated by Philip, and 
killed in the battle, 286. his body 1s fast< 
ened to a gibbet, ib. 

Onomastes, governor of Thrace for 
Philip, executes the cruel decree of that 
prince: against the people of Maronwa. 


viis 22 


tnor of Libya and C}- 
its agai elery, bee 
elf independent, v. 284, he 
e seduced by Agatho- 
» and ; him troops into the 
atry of the Carthaginians, 1. 237. 
Whocles puts him to death, 238. 


ppm 
‘eeGesiky - 


fithridates, and is taken pris- 


to the operation of devils, or: 


bla Aa of men,.39, 
Ora : funeral orations pronouwnted 
ia Greece over the tombs of those who 


ad fighting for their country, iii. 152, 
> qualit 
Ve y 962, - 
ih of the theatre of the 
eS hae 
Orchomenus, part of Bootia, where 
the” between Sylla and Archelaus 
was fought, viii. 60. GEO) 
' tes, son and successor of Aga- 
re anon, king of ve 


most essential to an 


Mycene, ii. 239. 

“Orestes, Roman commissary, goes ‘to 
forinth, and notifies to the Achzans the 
decree of the senate for separating seve-_ 
ral cities from their league, vii. 188. he 
flies 10 escape the violence of the people, 

‘Ste mt, , 

“Oretes, governor of Asia: Minor for 
Ci es, puts Polycrates to death, and 
seizes the island of Samos, ii..172. Da- 
rius puts him to death, 300. 

vandes, of Crete, promises Perseus 


oman proconsul, marches’ 


“Ordntes; son-inlaw 6f Art yer 
Mnenion, commands the land army” 
that prince in the war against eae 
iii. 359, he accuses 'Tiribazus falsely, 
300. he terminates the war with Evago- 
ras by a treaty of peace, ib: Artaxerxes 
punishes him for his false accusation, 364, 

Orontes, governor of Mysia, joins with 
the province of Asia Minor in their re- 
volt against Artaxerxes Mnemon, and 


ro’ 


ener, vii. 59. - 
“Oracles: famous ones of antiquity, i. | then betrays them, iv. 234° 
54. of Dodona, 35. of Trophonius m | 


Orphans: Charondas’s law in’ favour 


Beotia; ib. of the Branchide, ib.- of | of them, iii. 142. Ryerep >) 
Olaros, ib, of Delphi, 36. usual charae-|  Orsaces, an old general, accompanies 
ter Of oracles, 88. whether they are to} Pacorus im his expedition by order. of 


Orodes, vii. 319, he is killed ina battle, 
ib. . : ¥ 7 a ars DALES SOR 


establishes “good order throughout the 
whole province, v. 175. he goes to mee 
Alexander with magnificent presents, ib. 
he is put to death in consequence of the 
secret intrigues of the eunuch Bagoas, 
177. 10 5 TD be ae 
‘Orthia. Inhuman worship rendered by 
the Lacedz#monians to Diana, Surnamed 
Orthia, iii. 257. * gas. ple" 
Ortygia, island near Syracuse, iii. 287, 
Osiris, Persian lord, marches at the 
head of an army against Megabyzus, iii. 
93. he is defeated and taken TAROner ne. 
Megabyzus generously sends him back 
to Artaxerxes, ib. : paid Sad 
Ostanes, chief of the Magi, accom- 
panies Xerxes in his expeditian against 
Greece, ill. 56. eu aa 
Ostracism, a kind of sentence amongst 
the Athenians, by which persons were 
condemned to banishment, ii. 343: the 
BDanishment of Hynerbolus 


Orsinis, governor of Pasargade, re- 


puts an end - 
t6 reecive him icto his ship, and embarks | to the ‘ostracism, 10. 196. °°." OP Be. 
partef the riches of that prince, vil, 152. Osymandias, king of Egypt, i 162. 
he runs away, with those treasures, ib. . | magnificent edifices which he causes to 
‘Orobazus is sent ambassador to Sylla|be erected, ib. famous library . formed 
sy Arsaces, king of- Parthia, to make an | by that prince, ib, his tomb. surrounded 
aifenee with the Romans, viii. 47. Ar-! with a circle’ of gold, which Cambyses 
Sates puts hira to death at his return, ib. | afterwards took away, 163. a 
‘Orodes, king of Parthia, vii. 299. war; Otanes, Persian lord, discovers the 


‘ec 


that prince for the death of his son Pa-| Samos, 306. aati 
) 822. he chooses Phraates for his} Othryades, Lacedamonian, obtains the ° 
ccestor, who causes hun to be put to| victory for the Lacedsemonians over the 
eath, it ete eh, Argives by his valour, i. 97. Prete e Y 
 Jromasdes, divinity worshipped hy the self upon the field of battle, ib. (9 
Persians, ii. 218. . -*} -Oxathres, brother of Darius, 
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uishes himself in the battle of Issus, v. 
0. Alexander puts Bessus into his 

hands, to inflict upon that traitor the pun- 

ishment he deserved, 124. ; 
Oxyartes, Persian prince, entertains 

Alexander in his house, and gives him 

his daughter Roxana in marriage, v. 140. 
- Oxydrace, people of India, v. 166. 

their capital besieged and taken by Alex- 

ander, ib. they submit to that prince, 168. 

Oxyrinchus, city of the Lower ‘The- 
bias, i. 146. wonder related of that city 
by the Abbé Fleury in his Ecclesiastical 

Fiistory, ibid. 


Pacorus, son of Orodes, king of the 
Parthians, enters Syria at the head of an 
army, and besieges Antioch, vii. 319. he 
raises the siege of that city, and is de- 
feated in a battle, ib. he returns into 
Syria, and is defeated and killed in a bat- 
tle, 322. 

Pedarctus, Lacedemonian: his love 
of his country, ii. 253. 

Pagan. Definition of a Pagan by Ter- 
tullian, 1. 85, See Paganism. 

Paganism. General reflections upon 
Paganism, i. 23, &c. absurdities of Pa- 
ganisin, 33. what the highest perfection 
to be expected from it was, i. 143, 

Palamedes, tragedy written by Eu- 
ripides on the occasion of the death of 
Socrates, iv. 41. ° 

Palestine, province of Syria, i. 22. 

Palestric, public schools in which the 
athlete exercised themselves in wrest- 
ling, 1. 49. 

Palica, city of Sicily, near which there 
was a temple famous for the sanctity of 
the oaths taken there, ili. 137. 

Palisades, difference of those used by 
the Greeks and-Romans in fortifying 
their camps, Vi. 259, 
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Pantauchus, Perseus’s ambassador to 
Gentius, engages that prince in his mas- 
ter’s interest against the Romans, vii. 138. 

Panthea, wife of Abradatus, is taken 
prisoner by Cyrus, ii. 110. conduct of 
that prince in regard to her, ib. she brings 
over her husband to Cyrus, 111. her dis- 
course with him before he sets out for the 
battle, 122. the excess_of her grief upon 
the death of Abradates, 126. she stabs 
herself with a dagger, and falls dead up- 
on her husband, 127. 

Paphlagonia, province of Asia Minor, 
1. 2h. 

Papiria, mother of the second Scipie 
Africanus: magnificent liberality of Scipiv 
in regard to her, ii. 30. 2. 

Papyrus, plant of Egypt: description 
of it, 1. 155. : 

Para.us, .asc of the legitimate children 
of Pericles, dies of the plague, ili. 157. 

Parasanga, measure of distanco pect- 
liar to the Persians, iii. 321. 

Er dense invention of parchment, 
1. 156. 

Paris, Trojan, returning home with 
Helen, whom he had carried off, is driven 
by a tempest into one of the mouths of 
the Nile, 1.170. Proteus, king of Egypt, 
obliges him to leave Helen with him, 
and to quit Egypt, ib. Paris returns to 
Troy, ib. 

Parmenio, one of Alexander’s generals, 
is placed at the head of the infantry, in 
| the expedition of that prince against the 
Persians, and does him great service, v. _ 
17. he scizes the pass of Syria, and makes 
i himself master of the small city of Issus, 
| 35. Alexander confides the treasures laid 
| up in Damascus, and the keeping of the 
prisoners, to him, 46. Parmenio advises 
| that prince to accept Darius’s offers, 66. 
surprise of Parmenio, on seeing Alexane 


Pammenes cornmands the troops sent | ander prostrate himself before the high- 


by the Thebans to the aid of Artabazus, 
and occasions his gaining two considera- 
ble victories, iv. 240. 
- Pammenes, Athenian general, marches 
to the aid of the city of Megalopolis, be- 
sieged by the Lacedzemonians, iv. 248. 
Poplin, province of Asia Minor, 
i, wie . 
Panathenea, festival celebrated at 
Athens, i. 25. 
Pancratium, kind of combat amongst 
the ancients, 1. 51, &c. Panztius, Stoic 
philosopher : he accompanies Scipio in his 


priest Jaddus, 68. Alexander causes him 
to be killed as an accomplice in the_con~ 
spiracy of Philotas, 122. eulogy of Par- 
menio, ib. : i 

Parmys, daughter of the true Smerdis, 
marries Darius, ii. 297. 

Parricide. Reasons that prevented So- 
lon from making any law against that 
crime, ii, 273.- . 

Parthenia, name given to the illegiti-. 
mate children of the Lacedzemonians : 
when grown up, they banish themselyea 
from Sparta, and settle at Tarentum mm 


embassy to the kings of the Kast, vil. 240. | Italy, i. 99. 


‘ 
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Parthenon, temple of Minerva at! and is summoned to take his trial on his 
Athens, iii. 108. “ return, 345. he refuses to appear, and is 
Parthia, country of the Parthians, pro- | condemned to die, ib. he retires te Tegsea, 
“vince of Upper Asia, i. 21. beginning of | and dies there, ib. 
the empire of the Parthians, vii. 296.| Pausanias, Macedonian prince, pes- 
‘kings of Parthia from Arsaces I. to Oro-| sesses himself of the throne of Macedo- 
des, 297, &c. nia, iv. 272, he is dethroned by Iphicra- 
Parysatis, sister and wife of Darius/| tes, ib. 
Wothus, iii. 181. her influence over Iter} Pausanias, young Macedonian lord, 
‘husband, ib. extreme fondness of Pary-| cannot obtain satisfaction of Philip for an 
ssatis for her son Cyrus, ib. she obtains} insult which he had received from Atta- 
pardon of Artaxerxes for that son, and | lus, iv. 328. he assassinates Philip ia re- 
causes him to be sent back to his Se venge, and is cut to pieces on the spot, 
ment, 280. cruelty and jealousy of Pary- | 329. 
satis, 324, she poisons Statira, 325. Ar-| Pausistratus, commander of the Rho- 
taxerxes confines her in Babylon, ib. dian fleet, is defeated by Polyxenides, 
Pasargada, city of Persia, submits to; Antiochus’s admiral, and killed in the 
Alexander, v. 103. . battle, vi. 309. 
_ Patarbemis, officer of Apries, not hav-| Pay of the troops by sea and land, 
ing been able to seize Amasis in the midst | amongst the ancients, iv. 92. 
the revolted Egyptians, is treated in; Pelasgus teaches the first Greeks to 
the most cruel manner by that prince, i. | live upon acorns, ii. 238. 
183. Pella, capital of Macedonia, famous for 
Patisithes, chief of the Magi, places his | the birth of Philip and Alexander, iv. 276. 
brother Smerdis upon the throne of Per-| Pelopidas, Theban: his character, iv. - 
sia, ii. 173. he is killed with his brother,! 183. his friendship with Epaminondas, 
176. 184. he abandons Thebes, and retires ta 
Patroclus, governor of Babylon for So-| Athens, 186. he forms the design of re- 
Yeucus, abandons that city upon the ap- storing the liberty of his country, 185. he 
proach of Demetrius, and retires into the | is elected Baectarch, 189. he drives the 
marshes, v. 280. | garrison out of the citadel, ib. he causes 
‘Patrochus commands the fleet sent by | the Athenians to declare “r the Thebans, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus to the aid of the/ 191. he gains an advantage over the La~ 
Athenians besieged by Antigonus Gona-| cedwmonians near Tepyra, 193. he com- 
tas, vi. 74. he returns into Egypt, and at! mands the sacred battalion at the battle 
Caunus causes Sotades the satiric poct! of Leuctra, 197. he is created Beeotarch 
to be put to death, ib. with Epaminondas, ravages Laconia, and 
Patroclus, Athenian, cites Demosthe-| advances to the gates of Sparta, 200. at 
nes before the judges, as a violator of the | his return he is accused and accuitted, 
Yaws, iv. 265. bad success of his accusa- | 204, the Thebans send him ambassador 
tion, ib. to the court of Persia, 206. his influence 
Patron, general of the Greeks in the} with Artaxerxes, 207. Pelopidas marches 
pay of Darius, advises that prince in vain; against Alexander, tyrant of Pherae, and 
to confide the guard of his person ta the | reduces him to reason, 2u9. he gees to 
Greeks, v. 104. Macedonia to appease the troubles af 
Paulus Emilius. See Aimilius. that court, and brings away Philip as ar 
Pausanias, king of Lacedemon, com- | hostage, ib. he returns into Thessaly, 210. 
mands the army of the Greeks jointly with | he is seized and made prisoner by treach- 
Aristides, and gains a great battle over| ery, ib. he animates Thebe, wife of Alex- 
* the Persians, iii. 49. he makes the Lace-| ander, against her husband, 211. he is 
dzemonians lose the chief command by his} delivered by Epaminondas, 213. Pelopi- 
haughtiness, 64. his secret intrigues with| das marches against the tyrant, bse a 
the Persians, 65. he is discovered and| victory over him, and is killed in the bat- 
punished, 67, tle, 214. singular honours paid to his 
Pausanias, king of Lacedemon, com-| memory, 215. 
mands at the siege of Athens, iii. 275. he| Pelopidas, one of the officers of Mith- 
obtains peace for the Athenians, 288. he | ridates, is sent ambassador by that prince 
to march to the aid of Lysander, } to demand satisfaction of the Romans, 
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and to declare war against them in case 
of yea vie 1. me 
~ Peloponnesus, province and peninsu 
reece, now called the Morea, il. 233, 
. Peloponnesian war, i. 146, “4, 
aw are gives his name to Peloponnesus, 
i. 23 pata 

 Pelusium, city of Lower Egypt, i, 122. 
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sus, ib. and against Eubea, 

| duces the Samiaxs, and demolishés~ 
walls, 117, he eauses aid to be grante 


nae: 


enemies, 123. he induces the enian 
to enter into a war with the Laced amo 
nians, 126, and to shut themselves up 
f Sperone. Manner of giving pensions | within their walls, 148. he prevents them | 
by. re kings of Persia, ii. 239. |. | from taking the field, whilst their lands are 
_, Pentgcosiomedimni, citizens of the first | ravaged, 130. he pronounces the funeral 
lass.at Athens, iv. 63. oratiog of the Athenians killed during the 
* Pentathlum, assemblage of several ago- | campaign, 152. the Athenians divest him 
nistic exercises amongst the Greeks, 1.02. | of the command, and fine him, 156, grie 
_ Penthilas, son of Orestes, reigns at of Pericles for the death of his son Ba a= 
M yeenw witli his brother Tisamencs, i. | clus, 157, the Athenians reinstate bim, 
2a. || and permit him to enrolhis illegitimate son 
» Perdiccas, say of Amyntas H; is placed | amongst the citizens, 169. death of Peri- 


xe 


upon the throne of Macedonia by Pelopi- 
dasyiv.272. he is killed ina battle against 
the Illyrians, hms . ». 
_ ) Perdiecas, one of Alexander’s generals, 
ives that prince’s ring a moment be- 
psa eth v. 192. proves which 
fe i to.him after-thé death of Alexander, 
218. he.is appointed guardian of Aridaous, 
aud regent of the empire; 217. he puts 
Statira, Alexander's. widow, to death, 
220. hequells the revolt of the Greeks in 
Upper Asia, ib. he puts Eumenes into 
possession of Cappadocia, 235. he mar- 
ries Cleopatra, Alexander’s sister, 236. 
his. @afortunate expedition into Egypt, 
237. he is killed there, 239. 


- Pergamus, city of Great Mysia in Asia 


Minor, i. 21. kings of Pergamus, 110, 
the kingdom of Pergamus becomes a Ro- 
man province, vii. 244.°  / 
Periander, tyrant of Corinth, is ranked 
in the number of the seven sages, 11. 290. 
Pericles, Athenian: his extraction, 1, 


ie id. his panegyric, 160, __, 


Pericles, son of the former, one of the 
' Athenian generals who defe 8. OP 3 
cedeemonians near the islands Argin 
is condemned with his colleagues t 4 
iii. 268, cute ccs eR 
eye city of Thrace, besiege by 
Philip, and delivered by the Athenians, 
iv. 309 , 


1 

Perjury. Punishment of perjury in 
Egypt, i. 139. LARP at Rees 

Perpenna, Roman ambassador to Gen- 
| tius, is imprisoned, vii. 140. Anicius de- 
livers him, and, sends him to Rome with 
the news of his victory, ib, Perpenna, 
when consul, marches against Aristoni- 
cus, defeats him in a battle, and takes 
him prisoner, 244. he dies on his return 

to Rome, ib, Pb: WO 
Perseus, first king of Mycene, ni, 239. 

| Perseus, son of Philip, last. king of 

| Macedonia, forms a conspiracy -agaimst 


his brother Demetrius, and accuses him 
97. his edneation, ib. care that he takes ‘to Philip, vil. 40, his speech against his 
to cultivate his mind. by the study of | brother, 41, Perseus removes from court 
the sciences, end to exercise himself in} to avoid his father’s indignation, 57. he 
eloquence, 98. means that he employs | takes possession of the throne of Mace- 
for concikating the favour of the peo- | donia after his father’s death, 58. he puts 
ple, 100. he undertakes to reduce the| Antigonus, whom his father had chosen 
power of the Arebpagus, and succeeds in | his successor, to death, 98. he prepares 
it, 101, Thucydides is opposed to him, | secretly for war against the Romans, 99. 
107. he adorns Athens with magnificent | he endeavours to gaimvallies, ib. he tries 
buildings, ib. envy .of the Athenians | in vain to bring over, the Achwans, 100. 
against Pericles, 108. he jusiifics him-|the Romans are informed of his secret. 
self, and causes Thucydides to be ban-| measures, 101... Eumenés gives them. 
rshed, 110. he changes his conduct in | fresh informatien eonceyning his procecd-_ 
respect to the people, 111. his great au- ings, ib. Perseus endeavours to rid. him- 
_thority, ib. his disinterestedness, 112. j self of that prince, fest by assassination. 
Expeditions of Pericles into the Thracian | 103, and afierwards by poison, 104, rup 
“Chersonesus, iii. 115. about Peloposne- |ture between Perseus and the Romans, 
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war declared in form, ib. Perseus 
ces with his troops near the river 


which<that prince sains a considerable 
sdvantage, and makes an ill use of it, 
118. he makes proposals of peace, which 
ure rejected, 121. he takes fright upon 
the arrival of the consul Marcius in Ma- 
cedonta, and leaves him the passage 
YN he resumes courage - soon 
. after, 728. he solicits aid on all sides, 
136. his avarice loses him considerable 
succours,. 137. he is entirely defeated 
and put to flight by Paulus A‘ milius at 
the battle of Pydna, 147, &c. he is ta- 
ken prisoner with his children, 152, and 
serves as an ofnament in the triumph of 
Paulus Emilius, 162... death of Perseus, 
So iia ¥ 
' Persepolis, capital city of Persia, sub- 
jected by Alexander, who burns the pal- 
ace of it ina drunken revel, vy. 101, &c. 
Persia, province of Asia, i. 21. foun- 
dation of the Persian empire by Cyrus, 
i. 152. kings who reigned in Persia; 
rus, ib, Cambyses, 166. Smerdis the 
agian, 173, Darius, son of Hystaspes, 
- Merxes, iii. 7. Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, 78. Xerxes Il. 179. Sogdianus, 
ib. Darius Nothus, 1S80.\Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, 279. Ochus, iv. 239. Arses, 258. 
Darius Codomanus, ib. destruction of 


_ .the empire of the Persians by Alexander, 


v. 106. vices which occasioned the de- 
cline, and at length the ruin, of the Per- 
sian empire, ib. &c. manners and cus- 


toms of the Persians, ii. 178, education: 


of the Persians in the time of Cyrus, 93. 
government of the Persians, 179. form 
of it monarchical, ib. coronation of their 
kings, ii. 280. respect paid to them, ii. 
179, manner of educating their children, 
180. public council of the Persians, 181. 
administration of justice, 183. attention to 
the provinces, 187. invention of posts and 
couriers, 191., care of their finances, 193. 
of war, 195. entrance into the troops, 196. 
po hag Persians, ib. their chariots 
with scythes, 197. military disci- 
line of the Persians, 198. their order of 
attle, 200. quality of the Persian troops 
im the time of Cyrus, and afier that 
ince, 204. arts and sciences of the 
ersians, 205. their religion, 214, mar- 
es and burials, 220. 
n, Mnd of sentence established 
at Syracuse, iii. 187. ; 


. 
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- Petra, a very strong place in the coune 
try of the Nabathewan Arabians, vy. 279.” 


Petra Oxiana, ihaccessible rock, vy. . 


132. Alexander makes himself master of 
it, 133, &e. ws Mane cela aie, Mil Bir 
Peucestes, one of Alexander’s cap-= 
tains, distinguishes himself at the siege 
of the city of Oxydracw, v. 167. prov- 
inces which fell to him after the death of 
Alexander;218. he ee the progress 
of Pithon, and drives him out o 
257. . 
Phalanthus, general ef the Spartans 


called Pertheni, settles them at Taren- 


tum, 1. 99. ; gaat 
Phalanx, Macedonian: description of 
if, iv. 279. f 
Phalaris, his bull taken at the siege of 


Phalecus is appointed general of the 
Phoczans during the sacred war,.in the 
room of Phayllus, iv. 286. he pillages the 
temple of Delphi, as the other had done, 
and is Neneadt ti. 7 ae “4 
Phalerus, port of Athens, iii. 61. 
Phameas, general of the Carthaginian 
cavairy, dares not to take the field when 
Scipio is to.support the foragers, ii, 19. 
he goes over to the Romans, 1b. | 
Phanes of Halicarnassus, general of 
the Greek auxiliaries in the arity of 
Amasis, upon some discontent goes over 
to Cambyses, u, 166. the Greeks im the 
king of Egypt’s service murder his chil- 
dren in revenge, 167. ; ie 
Pharaoh, name common to the kings 


of Egypt, i. 163. one of them gives his 


daughter to Solomon in marriage, 172, - 

Pharisees, powerful sect in Judea, vil. 
259. persecution of Alexander Jannzus 
and Ins party by the Pharisees, 273. end 
of their tyranny, 288. 


Pharnabazus, governor of Asia, and — 


general of the troops of Darius and Arta- 
xerxes, kings of Persia, aids the Lace- 
dzemonians against the Athenians, 11, 253, 
he makes peace with the latter, 255. he 
sends -complaints against Lysander to 
Sparta, 291. his whole province is ray- 
aged by Agesilaus, 339. interview of 
Agesilaus and Pharnabazus, 342. the 
latter is charged by Artaxerxes with the 
war against Egypt, iv. 228. the enter- 
prise miscarries through his fault, 229. 


. 


Pharnaces makes the army revolt 


against his father Mithridates, and is 
elected king in his stead, viii. 103. he 


f 


Media, . 


Agrigentum, and sent to Carthage, i. — 
299, . p 
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declared the friend and ally of the Ro- 
mans, 106. he is defeated and driven out 
of Pontus by Cesar, 125. 

Pharnacias, eunuch of Xerxes II. sup- 
plies Sogdianus with the means of assas- 
sinating that’ prince, ili. 179. _ 

Pharos, its famous tower or light- 
houss, vi. 17. : 

Phasael, brother of Herod, is made 
governor of Jerusalem, vil. 293. he is 
taken by the Parthians and put in irons, 
ib. he kills himself to avoid the ignominy 
of punishment, ib. 

Phayllus, general of the Phocwans 
during the sacred war, plunders the tem- 
ple of Delphi to defray the expenses of 
that war, iv. 286. his death, ib. 

Phayllus, of Crotona, athleta: his af- 
fection for the Greeks, and valour, v. 91. 

Phebidas, Lacedemonian, sets out 
from Sparta at the head of a body of 
troops. against Olynthus, iv. 180. he 
seizes the citadel of Thebes by fraud, 


“181. he is deprived of the command, and 


fined, 152. 

Phedyma, daughter of Otanes, and 
wife of Smerdis the Magian, discovers 
that usurper’s imposture, ii. 175. she 
marries Darius after the death of Smer- 
dis, 297. 

Pheenicia, province of Syria, i. 22. re- 
volt of Phoenicia against Ochus, iv. 251. 

Pherendates, Persian lord, made gov- 
ernor of Egypt by Ochus, iv. 256. 

Pherenicus, one of the principal con- 
spirators against the tyrants of Thebes, 


* iv. 186. 


Pheron, king of Egypt, i. 169. action 
of that prince against the Nile, ib. 
Phidias, famous painter and sculptor: 
Pericles gives him the direction of the 
public buildings at Athens, iii. 110. in- 
pi of the Athenians to Phidias, 
Phila, Antipater’s daughter, is married 
<0 Craterus, v. 231. after the death of 
Craterus she marries Demetrius Polior- 
eetes, 232. she kills herself by poison, 
‘vi. 14. praise of that princess, v. 231. 
Phila, daughter of Seleucus and Stra- 
fonice, marries Antiochus Gonatas, vi. 
42. 
_ Philadelphus, name given ironically to 
Ptolemy He king of Egypt, vi: 17. See 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. : 
Philammon assassinates Arsinoe, sister 
and wife of Ptclemy Philopator, vi. 166, 
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he is beaten to death wih staves by the 
ladies of honour to that princess, 231. 

Philieni, two brothers, citizens of Car- 
thage, sacrifice their lives for the good of 
their country, i. 213, the Carthaginians 
out of gratitude consecrate two altars to 
them, ib. 

Philznius, Lacedemonian, accorpa- 
nies Hannibal in his expeditions, and 
composes the history of that great cap- 
tain, i. 323, 

Philetwzrus, founder of the kingdom of 
Pergamus, i. 102. vi. 76. means which 
he uses for supporting himself in that 
kingdom, ib. 

Philemon, comic poet, preferred by the 
Greeks to Menander in his own lifetime, 
i, 82. x . 

Philidas, one of the conspirators against 
the tyrants of Thebes, finds means te 
make himself their secretary, iv. 185. ox 
the day fixed by the conspirators, he in- 
vites the tyrants to a supper, 186. the 
conspirators kill them at his house, 189. 

Philip, son of Amynias II., king ot 
Macedonia: his birth, iv. 270. Pelopidas 
carries him to Thebes as an hostage, 272. 
he flies from Thebes into Macedonia, and 
is placed upon the throne, 273. beginning 
of his reign, ib. he makes a captious peace 
with the Athenians, 274. his first con- 
quest, 276. birth of Alexander, 278, 
Philip’s care of his education, ib. he en- 
deavours to subject Thrace, and takes 
Methone, at the siege of which place he 
loses an eye, 285. he conciliates the ami- 
ty of the Thessalians, and expels their 
tyrants, 286. he endeavours to seize the 


pass of Thermopyla in vain, 287. takes 


the city of Olynthus, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the Athenians to prevent it, 
293. he declares for the Thebans against 
the Phoczeans, and begins in that manner 
to share in the sacred war, 294. he lulls 
the Athenians with a false peace and false 
promises, 296. he seizes Thermopylae, 
reduces the Phoczeans, and terminates 
the sacred war, 298. he causes himselt 
to be admitted into the council of the 
Amphictyons, 299._——Philip, on his re- 
turn into Macedonia, pushes his con- 
quests inte Ulyrium and Thrace, iy. 301. 
he enters into a league with the Thebans, 
Argives, and Messenians, for attacking 
Peloponnesus with their jomt forces, $03. 
Athens, declaring for the Lacedawmo- 
nians, breaks that league, 305. Philip 
makes an attempt upon Eubcea, ib 
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Phocion drives him out of that island, 
$07. Philip forms the siege of Perinthus 
and Byzantium, 309. Phocion obliges 
him to raise both those sieges, sia, 
Philip subjects Atheas, king of the Scy- 
thians, and the Triballi, people of Me- 
gia, 313. by his intrigues he causes him- 
self to be declared generalissimo of the 
Greeks inthe council of the Amphicty- 
ons, 315. he seizes Elatwa, 316. the 
Athenians and ‘Thebans enter into a 
league against him, 319. he makes pro- 
posals of peace, which are rejected by the 
advice of Demosthenes, 320. battle of 
Cheronea, in which Philip gains-a great 
victory, ib. Philip, in the council of the 
‘Amphictyons, causes himself to be de- 
clared general of the Greeks against the 
Persians, and prepares for that great ex- 
= 326. domestic troubles in his 
amily, ib. he repudiates Olympias, and 
marries another wife, ib. he celebrates 
the nuptials of Cleopatra, his daughter, 
with Alexander, king of Epirus, and is 
killed in the midst of them, 328. memo- 
rable actions and sayings of Philip, 329. 

ood and bad qualities of that prince, 

, &c. 

Philip, son of Dernetrius, ascends the 
throne of Macedonia, vi. 146. his affec- 
tion for Aratus, 168. he takes upon him 
the defence of the Achwans against the 
&tolians, 169. different expeditions of 
Philip against the enemies ofthe Achwans, 
174. strange abuse that Apelles his min- 
ister makes of his confidence, 175. ir- 
ruption of Philip into A®tolia, 181. he 
takes Therme by surprise, ib. excesses 
¢eommitted there by his soldiers, ib. pru- 
dence which he shows in his retreat, 183. 
troubies in his camp, 184. punishment of 
the authors of them, ib. irruption of Philip 
into Laconia, ib. new intrigue of the con- 
spirators, 185. their punishment, 187. 
Philip takes Thebes of Phthiotis from the 
fEtolians, 189. he concludes a peace 
with them, 190. Philip concludes a 
treaty with Hannibal, vi. 193. he makes 

veparations for carrying the war into 
taly, ib. he is surprised and defeated by 
the Romans at Apollonia, 194. his change 
ef conduct, 195. his bad faith and 1r- 
regularities, ib. he causes Aratus to be 
poisoned, 195. he makes hirasclf master 
of the city and castle of Lissus, 197. he 
ins seyeral advantages over the AXto- 

| ees 200. he is repulsed near the city 
at Elis, 202. different actions of Philip 


25) 
against Sulpitius, 209, &c. he makes — 
peace with the Romans, 286. ‘he enters 
into a league with Antiochus for invading 
the dominions of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
232. bad success of Philip against At- 
talus and the Rhodians, ib. his cruet 
treatment of the Cianians, 233. he be- 
sieges and takes Abydos, 234, &c. he 
ravages Attica, 237. the Romans declare 
war against him, 238.——Philip makes 
ineffectual attempts against Athens, vi. 
237. he endeavours to bring over the 
ZEtolians to his party, 24). he is defeat- 
ed in a battle by Sulpitius, 244. he is re- 
duced to abandon the defiles along the 
Apsus, 249. ineffectual interview of Philip 
with Flamininus concerning peace, 256. 
he is defeated by Flamininus near Sco- 
tussa and Cynoscephale in Thessalia, 
263. the Romans grant him peace, 267. 
Philip aids Quintius against Nabis, 276. 
his conduct to Scipio, 1b. Philip’s causes 
of discontent from the Romans, vii. 18. 
the Romans order him to evacuate the 
cities of Thrace, 21. he vents his rage 
upon the inhabitants of Maronza, 22. he 
sends his son Demetrius on an embassy_ 
to Rome, 23. complaints against Philip 
carried to Rome, 36. the Romans send 
back his son with ambassadors, 37. Philip 
prepares to renew the war with the Ro- 
mans, 38. plot of Perseus against De- 
metrius, 40. he accuses him to Philip, 
43, upon a new accusation Philip causes 
Demetrius to be put to death, 55. he dis- 
covers his innocence some time after, and - 
Perseus’s guilt, 57. whilst he meditates 
the punishment of the latter, he dies, 58, 


Philip pretends himself son of Perseus, 
and seizes the kingdom of Macedonia, 
vii. 186. he is defeated and killed by 
Tremellius, 188. 


Philip, one of Alexander’s captains: 
provinces that fel! to him after that prince’s 
death, v. 218. 

Philip, in concert with his brother An- 
tiochus, destroys the city of Mopsuestia, 
to avenge the death of his brother Seleu- 
cus, vii. 185. he reigns in Syria with his 
brother Demetrius, after having driven 
out Eusebes, ib. Philip’s death, 268. 

Philip, Phrygian, is made governor of 
Judsea by Antiochus Epiphanes, vii. 66. 

Philip, foster-brother and favourite of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, is made governor 
by that prince of his son Antiochus Eu- 
pator, and regent of Syria, vii. 88. Lye 


959° 


sias usurps that employment from him, 
214. Philip retires into Egypt, ib." 

“Philip SPA carntiia, physician, known 
Tee draught which he gave 
Alexander, v. 29. . 
~*Philipsbursh, town of Germany, be- 
siéged and taken by the French, vit. 7. 

*Philiscus is sent by the King of Persia 
to’reconcile the states of Greece, iv. 206. 

‘Philistus, rich citizen of Syracuse, 
pays a fine for Dionysius, iv. 108. Dio- 
nysius banishes him, 130. Dionysius the 
Younger recalls him to com, 139. death 
of Philistus, 158. he taay be considered 
1$ a great historian, 139, 

‘Philocles, Macedonian, devoted to Per- 
seus, is’ sent by Philip on an embassy to 
Rome, vil. 53, at his return he delivers a 
forged letter to that prince under the 
counterfeited seal of T. Quintius, which 
occasions the death of Demetrius, 55. 
Philip causes him to be seized, and put 
6 the torture, in which he dies, 56. 

Philocles, one of the Athenian generals, 
is defeated and made prisoner with his 


colleagues at the battle of A. gospotamos, 


iti, 274. he is’ put to death, ib. 
-Philomelus, general of the Phoceans, 
sets them against the decree of the Am- 
phictyons, and induces them to take arms, 
iv. 284, he makes himself master of the 
temple of Delphi, and takes the riches of 
“it to pay his troops, ib. he is defeated in 
a “battle, and throws himself headlong 
trom the'top of a rock, 285. 
Philonides, runner to Alexander the 
Gréat, famous for his swiftness, i. 55. 
Philopcemen, Megalopolitan, induces 
his fellow-citizens to reject the offers: of 
Cleomenes, vi. 138. he signalizes him- 
aelf at the battle of Selasia, 142. -he dis- 
tntgaishes himself in the battle near the 
city of Elis, 201. his education, 202) his 
great qualities, 203. he is elected genera! 
of the horse by the Achzeans, 205. he 
reforms the Achwan troops, ib. he is 
elected captain-general of the Achzeans, 
219. he gains a famous victory over 
Machinidas, tyrant of Sparta, and kills 
him in the battle, 222. the Achwans erect 
4 statue to him, ib. honours which he re- 
ceives in the assembly at the Nemman 
games, 223. Philopcemen is defeated at 
sea by the tyrant Nabis, 289. he gains a 
famous victory over that tyrant near 
_ Sparta, ib. after the death of Nabis he 
seizes Sparta and obliges that city to 
enter into the Achewan language, 294, he 


| palus, and causes him to be 
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Spartans, 295, he se rs 
Spartan exiles, and causeg w be de~ 
clared against that city, vil. 3. he 
himself master of Sparta, and reinsta 
the exiles, 4. he attacks Messene and’ 
taken prisoner, 26. the Messenians in 
him to death, 27. “honours paid to his 
memory, 28. trial of Philopdimen after 
his death, 29.0 | ib tee 
Philosophers; Philosophy. It is won- 
derfully proper for forming ‘the hero, iv. 
223, the study of this science incomp te 
ble with slavery, iii. 139, Hahei 
Philotas, son of Parmenio, ‘commands 
a body of horse in Alexander’s expedition 
| against Persia, v. 17, pretended. conspi-. 
|raéy of Philotas against Alexander, 118,. 
| &c! he is put to death, 121. ; rie 
Philotas, ROVERS of Upper. Asia, is: 
put to death by Pithon, v. 258, i aad 
Philoxenus, poet, favourite of Dionysius. 
the agra his generous frankness, “ive 
2 Cc. ; “df ares 
Philoxenus, Macedenian, seizes Hate- 
put to the 
torture, v. 182. 7» Ae 
Phocwa, city of Ionia, is condemned 
to be destroyed by the Roamans, vii. 244, 
the people of Marseilles, origmally de= 
scended from that city, obtain pardon for: 
it, 245. -- ; c nppbsate 
Phocion, general of the Athenians, 
drives Philip out of Euboea, iv. 307. he 
makes that prince raise the siege of Pe- \ 
rinthus and Byzantium, 312. he rejects 
the offers of Harpalus, vy. 180. he endeas 
vours in vain to prevent the Athenians 
from engaging in the Lamian war, 221. 
he is condemned to die bythe Atheniansy 
247. his body is carried out of the terrie 
tory of Attica, 247. the Athenians erect 
a statue to him, and inter his bones hon-: 
ourably, 251. character and eulogy of 
Phocion, iv. 305, 306. v. 180, 


Phocis, part of Greece, ii. 235. it is 
ravaged by Xerxes, iii. 33, the Lacedo= 
monians deprive the people of Phocis of” 
the custody of the temple of Delphi, 116. 
Pericles restores it to them, ib. the Pho- 
cxans till the ground consecrated to 
Apollo, iv. 283. they are declared guilty 
of sacrilege, and are fined, ib. they take 
arms against the decree of the Amphic- 
tyons, ib. the latter make ge Ae pees, 
the Phocwans, 284, Philip reduces them, 
299.0 , aisha 


aus 


* Phenix, fabulous bird 

eee so 

eroneus, king of y ii. 239, 

© Phraates I. red of P deyacie, king of 
the Parthians, vii, 298. _ aia 

»Phraates II, succeeds-his father Mjth- 
ridates in the kingdom of Parthia, vii. 
297. he is deliated three times by An- 
‘tiochus Sidgtes, 248. he releases Deme- 
trius, ib. he defeats Antiochus, who is 
killed in the battle, ib. he marries one of 
‘that prinee’s daughters, 249. he is de- 
feated by the Scythians, who had called 
‘im Antiochus to their aid, and is killed in 
his flight; 250. Aes 

*Phraates Iff. surnamed Theos, king 
of the Parthians, vii. 297. he makes an 
alliance with the Romans during the war 
swith Mithridates, 298. he espouses the 
part of Tigranes the*Y ounger against the 
‘tather, ib. death of Phraates, 299. 

Phraates [V. is placed by his father 
Orodes upon the Parthian throne, vii. 322. 
he pre his brothers, father, and his son, 
to death, ih. , 

Phraortes, king of the Medes, succeeds 
fas father Dejoces, ii. 77. he makes him- 
self master of almost al! Upper Asia, ib. 
he makes war against the Assyrians>ib, 


: wonders re- 


* he is defeated, ib. Nabuchodonosor puts 


‘ him to death, 78. 
Phrataphernes, one of Alexander’s 
generals: provinces which fell to him 
after that prince’s death, v. 218. 
Phrygia, province of Asia Minor, 1. 22. 
Phrynicus, one of the Athenian gene- 
rals, opposes the recall of Alcibiades, fii. 
248. he is deprived of the command, 249. 
Phrynon commands the army of the 
. Athenians sent against Mitylene, ii. 289. 
he accepts the challenge of Pittacus, and 
is killed, ib. 
_Phyllus, Lacedzemonian officer, is kill- 
ed at the siege of Sparta by Pyrrhus, 
fighting wagers vi. 67. 
Physcon. See Ptolemy .Euergetes, 
surnamed Physcon. 
j Phyto, general of the troops of Rhe- 
gum , defends that city against Dionysius, 
. 124. Dionysius, after having made 
him suffer great indignities, puts him to 
death, ib. 
+" , Greek lyric poet, character of 
 Pirweus, port of Athens, iii. 61. 
jromis, name given to kings said by 
ptian priests to have reigned in| 
. 175. , 4 
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Pisander, Athenian captain, induces 
tke people of Athens to recall Alcibiades, 


iii, 248. the Athenians send him to treat 


with Alcibiades and‘Tissaphernes, ib. at 
his return he changes the form of the 
government, 249.2 0 eg ‘a 
- Pisander, Lacedzemonian, is appointed 
by Agesilaus his brother-in-law to com- 
mand the fleet in his stead, iii. 341. he 
is defeated by Conon near Cnidos, and 
killed in the battle, 348, ty Sage 

Pisistratus, Athenian, makes himself 
tyaant of Athens, ii. 275. lenity “of-his- 
government, 276, his death, ib. his char- 
acter, ib. library founded by him ‘at 
Athens, ib. Oe AEN 

Piso (Calpurnius), consul, commands 
at the siege of Carthage before the arri- 
val of Scipio, ii: 19. git 

Pisuthnes, governor of Lydia for Da- 
rius, revolts against that prince, iii, 181. 
he is taken and put to death, 182. 

Pithon, one of Alexander’s captains, is. 
made governor of Media by Antipater, 
v.-240. he causes Philotas to be put to 
death, and takes possession of his gov- 
ernment, 257. he is driven out of Media 
by Peucestes, and obliged to retire te 
Seleucus, 258. Antigonus puts him to 
death, 271. 

Pittacus of Mitylene, one of the seven: 
sages of Greece, drives out the tyrant 
who oppressed his country, ii. 289. he 
commands the army against the Athen-- 
ians, ib. he challenges Phrynon their 

eneral to single combat, and kills him, 
1b. the inhabitants of Mitylene give him 
the sovereignty of their city, ib. he vol- 
untarily abdicates his authority at the 
expiration of ten years, and retires, 290. 
his death, ib. ; ae ae 

Places. Attack and defence of places 
by the ancients, if. 202, &c. ; 

Plague, contagious distemper, ili, 153.. 
description of that disease, ib. 

Piatwe, city of Boeotia, ii. 234, the 
Platwans acquire glory at the battle of 
Marathon, 338. they refuse to submit to. 
Xerxes, iii. 23. the Greeks decree the 
prize of valour to them after the defeat _ 
of Mardonius, 51. the Platzeans institute 
an anniversary festival in honour of those 
who died in the battle, 53. siege of Pla- 
te by the Thebans, 146. Plate be- 
sieged and taken by the Lacedsmonians, _ 
171. the Thebans demoiish it ‘euttneh 
iv. 194, the Plateans retire to Athens, 
ib, they induce Alexander to des 


- 
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to rebuild their city, 91. 

Piato, philosopher of Athens: he re- 
tires to Megara to avoid the rage of the 
Athenians, iv. 41. Plato’s travels into 
Sicily, where he appears for the first time 
at the court of Dionysius the Younger, 
A115. his intimacy and friendship with 
Dion. ib. Plato’s second voyage into 
Sicily, 139. wonderful change occasioned 
by his presence at the court of Diony- 
sius the Younger, 140. conspiracy of the 
courtiers to prevent its effects, 141. Plato 
quits the court, and returns into Greece, 
143. adventure that happens to him at 
Olympia, ib. he returns to the court of 
Dionysius the Younger, 145. Dionysius 
differs with him, ib. he permits him to 
return into Greece, 146. Plato’s death, 
257. 

Plemmyrium, isle near Syracuse, iii. 

4 


Plistarchus, son of Leonidas, king of 
Sparta, iii. 66. ; 

Piisthenes, son of Atreus, king of My- 
cene, il. 239, 

Plistonax, king of Lacedemonia, takes 
pains to cause a treaty to be concluded 

tween Athens and Sparta, iii, 190, his 
death, 261. 

Plutarch of Eretria calls in the Atheni- 
ans to the aid of Eubea, besieged by 
Philip, iv. 305. his perfidy, 307. Pho- 
cion drives him out of Eretria, ib. 

. Peecile, Morkidn, gallery or porch of 
Paintings at Athens, where the Stoics 
used to assemble, ii. 344. | 

Poem, epic and dramatic, i, 66. 

Poesy, Greek poets, ii. 281, &c. emu- 
lation of the poets in disputing the prizes 
in the Olympic games, 1. 66. poets who 
invented and improved tragedy and com- 
edy, 67. 

Polemarch, magistrate at Athens, em- 
ployed both to administer justice and 
command armies, ii. 339. 

Poliorcetes: name given Demetrius, 
son of Antigonus, v. 273. , 

Polywnus, senator of Syracuse, ha- 
rangues the people upon the action of 
Andranadorus, after the death of Hiero- 
mymus, Vili, 20. 

Polybidas, Lacedemonian, is charged 
with the war against Olynthus, and takes 
that city, iv. 182. . 

Polybius, Greek historian: his function 
at the funeral of Philopcemen, vii. 28. he 
chosen ambassador to Ptolemy Epiph- 
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Thebes, v. 11. that prince permits them | anes 


the Acheans, 35: he ws elected 
the Achzans, 
ted to the consul Mar- 


5 
eneral of the horse 
23. he is de 


cius, to whom he presents the decree of 


the Achzans, 125, he returns to Achaia, 
127. he saves the Achwans a considera- 
ble expense, 129. he is included in the 
number of the exiles, and carried to 
Rome, 172. his great friendship with the 
second Scipio Africanus, ib. return of 
Polybius into Achaia, 195. zeal of Po- 
lybius in defending Philopoomen’s mem- 
ory, 196. proof which he gives of his 
disinterestedness, ib. he establishes good 
order and tranquillity in his country, ib. 
he returns to Scipio at Rome, and ac- 
companies him to the siege of Numantia, 
ib. after Scipio’s death he returns inte 
his own country, where he ends his days, 
197. 

Polybius of Megalopolis, officer in the 
army of the Achewans, vi. 221. 

Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, ii, 172. 
singular history of that tyrant, ib. his 
miserable end, 173. ; 

Polycrates, first minister of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, renders that prince great ser- 
vices, vil. 15, 

Polydamas, famous athleta of antiquity, 
i. 50. 

Polydectes, king of Sparta, and brother 
of Lycurgus, i. 96. 

Polydorus, brother of Jason, tyrant of 
Phere, succeeds him, and is soon after 
killed by Polyphron his other brother, iv. 
209. 

Polygamy. It was allowed in Egypt, 
i. 140, 

Polygnotus, famous painter: generous 
action of his towards the Athenians, ii. 
344. 

Polyperchon; Syracusan, in concert 
with Leptines, kills Calippus, Dion’s 
murderer, iv. 209. 

Poiyphron is substituted in the room 
of Jason, tyrant of Phere, his brother 
iv. 209. he kills Polydorus his other 
brother, and is soon eer killed himself 
by Alexander of Phere, ib. 

.Polysperchon, one of the generals of 
Alexander’s army, reduces a country 
called Bubacene, v. 140. he ridicules a 
Persian for prostrating himself before 
Alexander, 143. that prince causes him 
to be put in prison, and pardons him soon 
after, ib. Polysperchon takes the se of 
Ora, 150. he is appointed regent of the 
kingdom, and governor of Macedonia, by 
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Antipater, 244. he recalls Olympias, 245. 
the endeavours to secure Greece to him- 
self, ib. he is driven out of Macedonia 


by Cassander, ib. he causes Hercules, 
the son of Alexander, and his mother 


Barsina, to be put to death, 282. 
Polystratus, Macedonian soldier, car- 
ties drink to Darius at the point of death, 
and receives his last words, v. 105. 
_ Polyxenides, admiral of the fleet of 
Antiochus the Great, is defeated by Li- 
vius, and reduced to fly, vi. $307. he de- 
feats Pausistratus, who commanded the 
fleet of Rhodes, by a stratagem, 309. he 


is defeated by AZmilius, and compelled | 


to retire to Ephesus, 311. 
Polyxenus, brother-in-law of Diony- 


321. . 
Polyzelus, brother of Hicro I. king of 
Syracuse, gives his brother umbrage, iii. 
133. Theron, his son-in-law, takes his 
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quit Egypt, and leave the two Ptolemies;, 


brothers, in quiet possession of it, 73. he 
is sent into Peloponnesus to publish the 
decree of the senate there in favour of 
oe ttt 123. 

orphyry, Tyrian, a learned P 
declared cueketaal Christianity wal the 
Holy Scriptures, vii. 95. 

Porus, Indian king, refuses to submit 
to Alexander, v.°152. he is defeated and 
taken prisoner, 154, &e. Alexander re- 
stores to him his dominions, 158. 

. elas Invention of posts and couriers, 
ii. 191. 

Pothinus, Ptolemy’s minister, de~ 

thrones Cleopatra, viii, 116. he advises 


i _the death of Pompey, ib. he endeavours 
Sius, having declared against that prince, | to render Ceesar odious to the E 
flies to avoid falling into his hands, iv. | 118. he 


tians 
prevents the effect of Cwssar’s 
decree, and makes the Egyptians take 
arms against him, 120. bi causes 
him to be put to death, 121. 

Potidwa, city of Macedonia, revolts 


part, ib. peace is made by the mediation | against the Athenians, to whom it was 


of the poet Simonides, 1b. 

Fompeius, (Iu.) Roman officer, com- 
mands a small body of troops during the 
war with Perseus, and retires to an emi- 
nence, where he defends himself val- 
jantly, vii. 122. 


Pompey succeeds Lucullus in the war 


against Mithridates, viii. 92. his conduct 
upon arriving in his government, 93. he 
offers Mithridates peace, 94. he gains 
several victories over that prince, 95. he 
marches into Armenia against Tigranes, 


his way subjects the Albanians and Ibe- 
rians, 98. tired of following Mithridates, 


| to declare before the 


tributary, iii, 119. itis besieged and taken 
by the Athenians, ib. Philip takes thas 
ayy, from them, iv. 277. 

overty.. Love of poverty instituted at 
Sparta, iv. 53, 

Prexaspes, confidant of Cambyses, 
kills Smerdis by that prince’s order, ii. 
170, his base and monstrous flattery of 
Cambyses, 171. he promises the Magi 
people Smerdis the 
Magian the true son of Cyrus, 175. he 


; | Speaks to the people from the top of a 
who comes and surreyders himself to, 
him, 96. he pursues Mithridates, and in| 


tower, declares the contrary to them, 
throws himself down from the top of the 
tower, and is killed, 176. 

Priapatius, son and successor of Ar- 


he comes to Syria, of which he takes} saces LH. king of the Parthians, vii. 297. 


possession, and puts an end to the em- 


ire of the Seleucid, $9. he marches to| 
Pontas, 100. he returns into Syria, 101. | 


Pompey’s expeditions into Arabia, 105, 
he takes Jerusalem, enters the temple, 

ud even the Holy of Holies, vii. 291. 
afier having reduced all the cities of Pon- 
tus, he returns to Rome, viii. 106. he re- 
ceives the honour of a triumph, ib. after 
his defeat at Pharsalia, he retires into 
Ezypt, 116. he is killed, 117. 

Pontus, kmgdom of Asia Minor, i. 21. 
chronological abridgment of the history 
of the kings of Pontus, 111. 

Popilius (C.) is sent ambassador into 
Egypt, in order to put an end to the war 
ere, vil, 69. he obliges Antiochus to 


Priene, city of Ionia, iti, 117. 

Princes. See Kings. 

Procles, son of Aristodemus, reigns al. 
Sparta with his brother Eurysthenes, i. 
95. 

Proculeius, Roman officer, comes to 
Cleopatra in her retirement, and advises 
her to put herself into Cesar’s hands, 
vul. 143. makes himself master of the 
person of tliat princess, ib. Caesar orders 
him to ask her what she desires of him, ib. 

Prodicos: name given by the Laceda- 
monians to the guardians of the kings, 
i. 96, 

Proteus, king of Argos, ii. 239, 

Promachus, one of Alexander’s officers, 
dies in a debauch with that prince, v. 178. 


. 
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* 

'Prophecies respecting Pharaoch-Hoph- 
a and the Egyptians, SI, &e. Sa 
eciés'concerning Nineveh, ii, 80. Baby- 
Wn, 130. Cyrus, 133. Alexander, 135. 
Antiochus the Great, vii. 10. Seleucus 
Philopator, 60. Antiochus Epiphanes, 88. 
Jacob’s prophecy concerning the Mes- 
siah, 295. a 

~ Prosperity. Proof to which it puts the 
‘soul, i. 97. train of prosperity, ii. 348. 

Protagoras, brother of Nicocles, expels 
Evageras II, from Salamis, and reigns in 
his stead, iv. 251. Ochus confirms the 
possession of the throne to him, 254. 

Protagoras of Abdera, sophist ; opin- 
jon of Protagoras concerning the Divin- 
ity, ‘ii. 211. the Athenians expel him 
their city, and cause his works to be 
burnt, ib. ~ 

'Proteas, “ Macedonian: Alexander 
rinks his health in the howl of Hercples, 
¥, 192. 
©’ Proteus, king of Egypt, i. 170. he de- 
tains Helen and her riches, and restores 
‘her'to Menelaus, i. ib. &e.. ~ 
*’Prothous, senator of Sparta, opposes 
the war against ‘the ‘Thebans, but is dis- 
regarded, tv. 196. 

Protogenes, famous painter. Deme- 
trius’s regard for him during the siege of 
Rhodes, v. 196. 
~ Protomachus, one of the Athenian gen- 
erals that gained the victory near the isl- 
ands Arginuse, and were condemned at 
their return, iii. 264. 

- Providence. Discourse of Socrates 

upon Providence, iv. 19. 

Proxenus, of Boeotia, commands a body 


. of Grecian troops.in’ the army of Cyrus 


the Younger, against his brother Artax- 
erxes, iil, 296, he is seized by treachery, 
and put to death, 311. character of Prox- 
enus, ib. ' 
Prusias I. king of Bithynia, i. 110. 
Prusias Il. king of Bithynia, surnamed 


‘the Hunter, declares for the Romans 


against Antiochus, vi. 310, he makes war 
against Eumenes, vil. 30. service done 
him by Hannibal “during that war, ib. 

, Prusias agrees to deliver him up to the 
Romans, $1. he endeavours to induce the 
Romans to grant Perseus a peace, 129. 
his abject flattery in the senate, 174. war 
of Prusias with Attalus, 177. the senate 
oblige him to lay down his arms, and to 
make Attalus satisfaction, 178. Prusias, 

“intending to put his son Nicomedes to 
death, ig killed by him, 179. 
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Prytanis, name of the chier 7 ate 
of Corinth, ii, 241... 00, = ie tes 
Psainmenitus, king of Egypt, is con- 
quered by Cambyses, who uses him with, 
clemency, i. 187, he endeavours to re 
ascend the throne, and is put to death, 188. 
Psammeticus, one of the twelve kings 
who reigned at the same time in Egypt, 
is banished into the fens, aud on what 
occasion, 1, 176, the defeats the other 
eleven kings, and remains sole monarch 
of Egypt, 177. he makes war against 
the king of Assyria, ib. he. besieges 
; Azotus, and takes it after a siege of 
j twenty-nine years, ib, he prevents the - 
Scytnians from invading Egypt, 178. his 
method of knowing whether the Egyp- 
tians were the most aucient people of 
the earth, ib. ; e 
Psammis, hing of- Egypt, i. 181. - 
Ptolemais, daughter of Ptolemy Soter, 
ri ita to Demetrius Poliorcetes, vi. 
14, : i, 
Ptolemy, son of Amyntas-Il, disputey. 
the crown with Perdiccas, iv. 209. Pe- 
lopidas excludes him from the throne, 210, 
Ptolemy, son of Sgleucus, is killed a 
the battle of Ipsus, vy. 40. ; 
Ptolemy I. son of Lagus, one of Alex 
ander’s generals, takes several cilies of 
India, vy. 149. he is dangerously wounded 
at the siege of a city of India, 170. he ix 
cured soon after, 171. provinces which 
fall to him after the death of Alexander, 


a 


218. he causes the body of Alexander te 
be carried to Alexandria, 234, he entex,. 
into a league with Antipater, Craterus, 
and Antigonus, against Perdiccas ang. 
Eumenes, 237. he makes himself master 
of Syria, Phoenicia, and Judea, 242. he 
takes Jerusalem, 243, he forms a league 
with Seleucus, Cassander, and Lysima- 
chus, against Antigonus, 27]. he seizem 
the island of Cyprus, 275. he defeaty 
Demetrius in battle, 276, and makes — 
himself master of Tyre, ib. defeat of one 

of his generals by Demetrius, 277,. dif- 
ferent expeditions of Ptolemy against An- 
tigonus, 282, Ptolemy is defeated by De 
metrius, who takes from him the isle of. 
Cyprus, 292. Ptolemy assumes the title 
of king, v. 293. he sends aid to the Rho- 
dians besieged by Demetrius, 301. the 
Rhodians, in gratitude, give him the title 
of Soter, 307. Ptolemy allies himself 
with Seleucus, Cassander, and Lysima- 
chus, against Antigonus and Demetrius, 
312. those four princes divide the empie 


der amon et them, vi. 1. Ptol- 
s ‘the is and of Cyprus from 


é 


eme t 8. he ws the league with 
ysim io seateicinus against Deme- 


us, 10. he abdicates the throne to his 


son Ptolemy Philadelphus, 17. death of 
slemy Soter, 21. praise of that prince, | 
ib. famous library which he caused to be 
erected at Alexandria, 18. 
emy Hi. surnamed Philadelphus, is 
pi d by his father Ptolomy Soter upon 
(he thrones of Heypt, vi..17. the com- 


‘iencement, of his reign, $0. his resent- 


ment eeainst Demetrius Phalereus, ib. he} 
carses the Toly Scriptnres to be trans- 
lated tito Greek, to adorn his library, 42.. 
‘hee ee the amity of the Romans, 
ive 


Hivat 

is. rality to the Roman ambassa- 

1 ib. Sy 
besieged oy 


sends aid to the Athe- 
Antigonus, 74. revolt 


ells a conspiracy against his person, ib. 
v0! Ke of Ptolemy of advantage to com- 
ree, 78. he comes to an accommoda- 
On Magas, 79. war between Ptol- 
smy and Antiochus, 80. peace between 
_ those princes, 81. death of Ptolemy Phi- 
be us, 85. character and qualities of 
t 


“é 


at prince, ib. his taste for arts and 
‘sbiences, 24. his application to make 
commerce flourish in his dominions, 78. 
_ Ptolemy IIL. surnamed Euergetes, suc- 
ceeds his father Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
¥i. 85. he avenges the death of his sister 
Berenice, puts Laodice to death, and 
seizes part of Asia, 89. in returning from 
that expedition he goes to Jerusalem, and | 
offers sacrifices there to the God of Israel, 
1. league of Antiochus Hierax and Se- 
laucus Callinicus against Ptolemy, 92. 
the latter comes to an accommodation 
with Selencus, 82. he causes Antiochus 
to be seized, and imprisons him, 95. he 
mugmenis the library of “Alexandria, ib. 
he gives, Joseph, the nephew of Gnrias, | 
the farm Gfthe reveniies of the-provinecs 
Genes, 3, Phoonitia, Judrea, and | 
Sainaria, 2%. arrival of Claomones at 
the eaurt, of Exypt, 146. death of. Pto!- 
min he 147. Ptolemy’s liberality 
to the Whodians, 148. 
* y IV. surnamed Philepator, as- 
nds the throne of Egypt after the death 
f Ptolemy Euergetes, vi. 148. injustice 
and ya ed that prince to Cleomenes, 
Antiothus the Great undertakes to 
fele-syria from Ptolemy, 152, 


‘trute between those two princes, 
pes * a 
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159. Ptolemy gains a creat victory over 
Antiachus at Raphia, 162. he comes to 
Jerusalem, ib. rage and revenge of Pto 
emy against the Jews, because they re= 
fuse to let him eater into. the sanctuary, 
163, he grants Antiochus peace, iby the 
Egyptians revolt against Mae cten 165. 
that prince gives himself up to all manner 
of excesses, ib. he puts Arsinoe, his 
wife and sister, to death, 166. “he dies - 
worn out with debauches, 229,00 
Ptolemy V. called Epiphanes, at, the 
age of five years ascends the throne ‘of 
Egypt, afier the death of Ptolemy Philo- 
pater, vi. 230, Antiochus the Great and 
uilip enter into a league to invade his 
dbemlons. 232. Piles: is age od 
the guardianship of the Romans, cy 
Aristomenes, the young king’s guardi 
for the Romans, takes Palestine and Cee , 


S against Ptolemy, 75. the latter le-syria from Antiochus, 247, Antioch 


retakes those provinces, ib. Scopas’s 
conspiracy against Ptolemy frustrated by 
Aristomenes, 273, Ptolemy is declared 
of age, ib. he marries Cleopatra, daugh- 
ter of Antiochus, 286, he Inakes an al 
liance with the Achzeans, vii. 14, he treats 
Hyrcanus, the son of Joseph, with great 
marks of favour and friendship, 15. he 
takes a disgust to Aristomenes, and puts: 
him to death, ib. he abandons himself to 
all sorts of excesses, ib. the Egyptians 
form several conspiracies sania an. ib. 
Ptolemy chooses Polycrates for his prime 
minister, ib. with that minister’s assist- 
ance he gets the better of the rebels, 16, 
he renews the alliance with the Acheans, 
ib. he forms the design of attacking Se- 
leucus, $6, the principal persons of his 
court poison him, ib. icon ieee 
Piolemy VI. called Philometor, at six 
years old succeeds his father Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, vil. 86. ground of the war be- 
tween Ptolemy and Antiochus Epipha- 
nes, 63. coronation of Ptolemy, ib. PS is 
defeated by Antiochus, 65. che loses a 
second battle. against Antiochas, and .is 
taken prisoner, 66. the Alexandrians elect 
his brother Ptolemy Euergetes Tf. sur-. 
named also Physcon, in his place, 68.. 
‘Antiochus replaces Philometor tn appedr= 
ance uponthe throne, 70. the two bro- 
thers unite and reign jointly, 71. the Ro~ 
mans prevent Antiochus from disturbing 
them, 73. Philometor is dethroned by his 
brother Physcon, 218. he goes to Rom 
to implore the senate’s clemency, ib. th 
Romans divide the kingdom of Egypt be 
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tween the two brothers, 218. new dif- | cends the throne, ib. he supports the im- 
ferences arise between Philométor and | postor Alexander Zebina,.and lends him 
Physcon, 219. Philometor refuses to] an army to place him upon the throne ot 
evacuate the island of Cyprus, 220. he! Syria, 252. he gives his daughter Tryphe- 

ains a victory over Puyscon, and takes | na in eats. to Grypus, 254, p ys- 


fhim prisoner, 221. he pardons him and! con’s death, i , 
restores him his dominions, ib, he mar-} Ptolemy VIII. called Lathyrus, suc- 
ries his daughter Cleopatra to Alexander | ceeds his father Physcon, vii. 255. Cleo- 
Bala, 228. he permits Onias to build a| patra, his mother, obliges him to repudi- 
temple .for the Jews in Egypt, ib. he}ate his eldest sister, and marry Selene 
marches to the aid of Alexander his|his youngest, ib, Lathyrus aids Antio- 
son-in-law, attacked by Demetrius, 229. | chus the Cyzicenian against John Hyr- 
Apollonius’s ;lot against Ptolemy, ib. | canus, 258." Cleopatra takes her daughter 
upon the refusal of Alexander to deliver up | Selene from Lathyrus, and obliges him to 
that traitor, Philometor takes his daughter | quit Egypt, and content himself with the 
from him, gives her to Demetrius, and | kingdom of Cyprus, 256. Lathyrus sends 
aids him in ascending his father’s throne,}an army to besiege Ptolemais, and 
ib. &c. marches in person against Alexander, 
Ptolemy VII. called Euergetes II. and | king of the Jews, over whom he gains a 
Physcon, son of Ptolemy Epiphanes, is Foe victory, 262. barbarous action of 
placed by the Alexandrians upon the} Lathyrus after the battle, ib. he raises 
throne of Egypt in his cldest brother’s | the siege of Ptolemais, 263. he makes an 
Btead, vil. 68. the two brothers unite and | ineffectual attempt against Egypt, ib. he 
reign jointly, 71. they prepare to defend | is recalled by the Alexandrians, and re- 
themselves against the attacks of Antio-| placed upon the throne of Egypt, 268. 
chus, tb. the Romans oblige that prince | a febellion rises up against him in Egypt, 
to leave those two princes in tranquillity, | ib. Lathyrus destroys Thebes, whither 
73, Physcon dethrones Philometer, 218. | the rebels had retired, ib. he dies soou 
the Romans divide the kingdom between | after, ib. 
the two brothers, ib, Physcon, dissatis-| Ptolemy IX. kingof Egypt. See Alex- 
fied with the part given him, gocs to Rome, | ander I. son of Physcon. 
and demands to be put in possession of | Ptolemy X. son of Alexander I. hiag 
the island of Cyprus, ib, the Romans ad- | of Egypt. See Alexander H. 
judge % to him, 219. the people of Cyre-| Ptclemy, XI. surnamed Auletus, is 
maica oppose Physcon’s entrance mto| placed by the Alexandrians upon the 
their country, 220. that prince re-estab- | throne of Ezypt, in the room of Alexan- 
lishes himself in that country, and gives | der IL, vii. 274. he causes himself to be 
oceasion to attempts against his life by | declared the friend and ally of the Romau 
his bad conduct, ib. he makes a second people by the influence of Cesar and 
voyage to Rome, and carrics his com-} Pompey, viii. 108. he oppresses his sub- 
plaints thither against his brother, ib. he | jects in consequence with taxations, ib. 
undertakes to make himself master of the| he is dethroned, ib. the Alexandrians 
island of Cyprus, 221. Philometor defeats | substitute his daughter Berenice in his 
and takes him prisoner, and afterwards | place, ib. he goes to Rome, and with mo- 
generously restores him his dominions, | ney gains the suffrages of the principal 
ib. Physcon marries Cleopatra, the | persons of the commonwealth for his re- 
widow of Philometor, ascends the throne | establishment, 109. he causes most of 
of Egypt, and puts his brother’s son to| the ambassadors, sent by the Egyptians 
death, vii. 230. Physcon’s excess of folly | to Rome to justify their revolt, be mur- 
and debauchery, 239. Scipio Africanus | dered, ib. an oracle of the Sibyl is set up 
the Younger goes to that prince’s court, | against him, 110. Gabinius’ reinstates 
240. Physcon puts away Cleopatra, and| him upon the throne, 114, Auletes puts 
marries her daughter, by Philometor, | his daughter Berenice to death, ib. his 
named also Cleopatra, 250. horrible cru-| ingratitude and perfidy to Rabirius, ib. 
elties which he commits in Egypt, ib. a| death of Auletes, 115. 
= revolt compels him to quit that! Ptolemy XII. son of Ptolemy Auletes, 
ingdom, ib. new cruelties of Physcon, | reigns after his father with his sister Cleo~ 
#51. he returns into Egypt, and reas-| patra, viii, 116. he expels Clecpatra, ib 
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fhe causes rues to be assassinated by! Pul, king ofthe Assyrians, who repents 
the advice of Theodotus, 117, Cxesar | upon the preaching of Jonah, ii. 58. 


makes himself judge betweea Ptolemy; Pulcher (P. Claudius), consul, is beat- 
and Cleopatra, 118. he secures the per- ! en at sea by Adherbal the Carthaginian 
son of Ptolemy, Li9. he releases him, i general, i. 253. 

123. Ptolemy renews the war against! Punic: origin and signification of 
Cwesar, ib. he is defeated, and drowned ! that word, i. 189. Punic wars, 240. 265. 
in the Nile endeavouring to escape, 124. ! ii. 12. 

Ptolemy I. king of Cyprus, brother of | Pydna, city of Macedonia, ig subjected 
Ptolemy Auletes, is deposed by the Ro- | by Philip, iv. 277. famous victory gained 
raans, who confiseate his treasures, vil. | by Paulus Aémilius over Perseus, near 
277. he poisons himself, ib. that city, vii. 144, ; 

Ptolemy II. son of Ptolemy Auletes, is| Pylus, a small city of Messenia, taker 
made king of Cyprus by Cesar, viii. 119. | by the Athenzans during the Peloponne- 
Cesar gives him the crown of Egypt |sian war, tii. 173, 

jointly with Cleopatra, 124. death of; Pyramid. Description ofthe Pyramids 
tolemy, poisoned by that princess, 125. | of Egypt, i. 121. judgment to be formed 

Ptolemy, son of Antony and Cleopatra, | of those farnous structures, 122. 
ts proclaimed king of Syria, by Artony, | Pyrrhus, general of the AXtolians, is 
vii, 133. twice beaten by Philip, vi. 200. 

Ptolemy Apion, natural son of Phys-, Pyrrhus, son of Aucides, king of Epi- 
eon, is made king of Cyrenaica, by his | rus, flies from the fury of the rebels, vi. 6. 
father, vii. 256. he leaves his kingdom to | he is re-established upon the throne of 
the Romans at his death, 265, Epirus by Glaucias, king of Ilyrium, wb. 

Ptolemy Ceraunus, or the Thunder, | the Molossians revolt against him, and 
son of Ptolemy Soter, quits the court and | plunder all his riches, ib, he retires to 
retires first to Lysimachus, and after- | Demetrius, son of Antigonus, ib. he dis- 
wards to Seleucus, vi. 17. he engages the | tinguishes himself at the battle of Ipsus, 
fatter in a war with Lysimachus, 32. he | ib. he goes to Egyptas a hostage for De- 
assassinates Seleucus and possesses him- | metrius, ib. he marries Antigone, daugh- 
self of his dominions, 35. he marries his | ter of Berenice, 7. Ptolemy gives him a 
sister Arsinoe, widow of Lysimachus, and | fleet and money, of which he makes use 
causes her two children by that prince to | for repossescing himeelf of his dominions, 
be murdered, $6. he banishes her into |ib. Pyrzhus takes Macedonia from De- 
Samothracia, $7. he is soon aftcr’ pun- {| metrius, and is declared king of it, 11. he 
ished for those parricides by the Gauls, | divides that kingdora with Lysimachus, 
who kill him in a battle, 38. | 13. he is soon obliged to quit it, 14. the 

Ptolemy Macron, governor of the is!- ie arentines call in Pyrrhus fo their aid 
and of Cyprus under Ptolemy Philome- | against the Romans, 45. that prince goes 
for, revolts against that prince, enters | to Italy, 47. he defeats the consul Lewi- 
jato the service of Antiochus Epiphanes, | nus, 50, he causes proposals of peace to 
and gives him possession of the island of | be made to the Romans, ib. conversation 
“Cyprus, vii. 66, &c. Antiochus gives him | of Pyrrhus with Fabricius, 53. Pyrrhus 
2 share in his confidence, and the govern- | gains a second advantage over the Ro- 
ment of C@lo-syria and Palestine, ib. he | mans, 58. expeditions of Pyrrhus in Siet- 


marches against the Jews, and is defeated 
by Judas accabzeus, 84. he becomes a 
friend to the Jews, 214. Antiochus Eupa- 
tor deprives him of his government, 215. 
_ Ptolemy, through despair, poisons him- 
self, ib. 

~ Ptolemy, son of Pyrrhus, is killed in 
a battle agamst the Lacedemonians, vi. 


Ptolemy, one of the principal officers 
of Philip, unites with Apelles in his <a 
spiracy against that prince, vi. 185. Phil- 
ip cones him to be put to death, 188. 


ly, 59. he returns into Italy, 61. he plun- 
ders the temple of Pros_rpine in the coun-~ 
try of the Locrians, 62. he is defeated by 
the Romans, 63. he returns into Epirus, 
ib. he throws himself mto Macedonia, 
and makes himself master of it for a time, 
after having defeated Antigonus, 64. ex- 
edition of. Pyithais into Peloponnesus, 66. 
e besieges Sparta ineflectually, ib. he is 
killed at the siege of Argos, 71. good and 
‘bad qualities of Pyrrhus, ib. &c. 
Pythagoras, a Lacedemonian, com. 
mands part of the fleet of Cyrus ta: 
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; Tae a i a pgp ts eee 
| 164, he makes” oo 
nite hardships, ib. _ pr ee 

Rammius, citizen of Brundusi 
ordered by Perseus to poison Eu 

vi. 104,. he goes to Valerius at Chaléis, 
a i, . remap bg phe to him, and follows 

Pythagoras, philosopher, iii. 138. he |-him.to LOMe, I Bate eM tk, 
ty seal to “Italy 0" an at Crotona,} -Raphia, city of Palestine, near Which 
. where H€ opens a sclool of philosophy, | Antiochus the Great was defeated by 
- e139. novitiate of silence which he makes Ptolemy P. hilopator, vie 162... et 

his disciples observe, ib. | Reading, of istory. especially: of w fat 
welePytharchus of Cyzicum gains the fa- | 8°" i fo.a, nA ai ve 4. eng (Of the 
vourrof Cyrus, who’ gives him the reve- | Lacec COED Sat RSE ran nes 
nues’of seven cities for a pension, ii, 195. | “a Tate (L.A iB sD ith 
“© Pytheas, macistrate of the Baotians,| the lo, ‘of ‘aes not dectan a 
“induces them to unite their forces with room of Livius, vi. 307, he gains a com- 
those of the Achieans against the Ro- plete. victory over Polyxenides, Antio- 
‘mans, vil, 190, Metellus puts him to 


} rt en ‘ Z 
death, 191, chus’s admiral, 311. he receivesithe hon 


SD? f a triumph, 326...» Mee 
itephet vi Goo Na eels Bag " Begulas (M. Autilius), consul, gains a 
ws ‘Pythia, name of the priestess of Apollo Pre fleet ued Engen Meese 
“at Delphi, i. 36. pendrin» AMfrica, 1b. 


"Pythian, celebrated games of Greece, Romans continue him in the command as 
“144 ‘. 


int 
“360 | 
: “Younger, in the expedition of that prince 
against his brother Artaxerxes, iii, 296. » 
_... Pythagoras, son of Evagoras, defends 
the city of Salamis, besieged by Arta- 
‘xerxes, during his father’s absence, iii. 
g2Q965)4>- aA) 


proconsul, ib, he defeats the Carthagini- 
~ Pythias, friend ‘of Damon: trial to 22S: and seizes Tunis, 245, he suifers 


which their friendship was put, iv. 133. himself to be dazzled by: his glorious 
Pythius, Lydian prince, generous offer 
which he makes Xerxes of his riches, iii. 
14, means which the princess his wife 
uses to make him sensible of the injustice 
“and absurdity of his conduct 15. cruelty 
which Pythius experiences from Xerxes, 


‘Pythodorus, sent by the Athenians to 
the aid of the Leontines, is banished for 


ligion of the ane 
|the ancients in discharging all the duties 


-| successes, 246, he is defeated and taken 


prisoner by the Carthaginians, 248, the 
Carthaginians send him to Rome to pro- 
ose the exchange of prisoners, 250. at 
is return they put him to a cruel death, _ 
251. : i. = 
Religion. pe and source of the re- 
ents, i. 22. attention of 


of religion, ii, 229. the veil of religion 


not having undertaken the conquest of| often serves to cover the most criminal 


‘Sicily, iii.-198. 

_ Python, of Byzantium, 
rician, is deputed by Philip to.the The- 
“bans to incline them to peace, iv. 318. 


designs, and the most unjust enterprises, 


famous rheto- | iii, 184, 


Reomithras, one of the revolted chiefs 


| against Artaxerxes Mnemion, delivers up 


'the principal rebels to that prince, to 
'make his own peace, and keeps the 


money which he had brought from Egypt 


Qvorr. See Discus. 


Razirius Postyumus, Roman knight, 
goes to’ Ptolemy Auletes, in orderito be 


| for the confederacy, iv, 234. - 


Resurrection of afysed 


the body. .€ 


paid the sums he had lent that prince | notions which the ancients had of the res 
‘at Rome, viii. 114, perfidy of Ptolemy | surrection of the body, iii, 267... 


‘towards him, 115. Rabirius is accused at 


Retreat of the tem thousand Greeks 


Rome of having assisted Ptolemy in cor- | after the battle of Cunaxa, iii. 312, &&c. 


rupting the senatey ib. Cicero undertakes | 


his defence ib, 
. Race. Sée Course. 
_ Ragau; name of the plain where Na- 


buchodonosor conquered Phraortes, ii. 


Rameses Miamum, king of Egypt, i. 


Rhadamanthus, brother of Minos, is 


appointed by that prince to administer 
justice in his capital eity, iv. 69. > 


Rhampsinitus, king of Egypt, i. ink: » 


Rhegium, city of Sicily, forms a league 


against Dionysius, iy. 111. it ma Ss 
peace with that tyrant, 1, its refusal to 


> 
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~ 


him a wife, and the insolent answer] Rhone, river. Passage of the Rhone 

which that refusal is attended, 114, | by Hannibal, i. 273. peek 
Dionysius besieges it out of revenge, 125,| Riches, contempt which the ancient 
miserable fate of that city, 124, a Roman | Seythians had for riches, ii, 311. 


Fegion by the aid of the Mamertines|.  Richlieu (Cardinal) composed dra- : 
comes and setiles’there, afier having ex- | matic pieces, and piqued himself upon ~ 


pelled the inhabitants, i. 240. the Ro-/ excelling in that study, iv. 311. yas 
mans re-establish the inhabitants, ib. Romans. First treaty between the Re- 
Rhisiases, Achwan, by metiaces obliges | mans and Carthaginians, i, 217... the 
his son Memnon, who was chief magis- | Romans send deputies to eolléét the laws 
trate, not to oppose the treaty with the| of the cities of Greece, iii. 73: second 
omans, vi. 254, | treaty between the Romans and Cartha- 
hodes, island and city of Asia Minor, | ginians, i. 227. war between the Romans. 
1, 21. Rhodes takes up arms against | and Pyrrhus, vi. 45. they are defeated in 
Athens, iv. 241. it is declared free, 245. | two battles by that prince, 50. they gain 

itis subjected by Mausolus, king of Caria, | a great victory over Pyrrhus, and obli 
248. the Rhodians undertake to dethrone | him to quit Italy, 63. they punish their 
Artemisia, widow of tWat prince, 249. / citizens who had settled in Rhegium, i. 
that princess takes their city, 250. the | 241. they send ambassadors to Ptolemy: 
death of Artemisia re-establishes tHeir | Philadelphus, and make. an alliance with 
liberty, 251. the Rhodians refuse to aid! that prince, vi. 73. they aid the Mamer- 
Antigonus agamst Ptolemy, v. 295, De-| tines against the Carthaginians, i, 240, 
metrius besieges their city, ib. he raises | they form the design of fitting out a fleet 
the siege a year after by a peace very for the first time, 242. they beat,the Car- 
honourable for the Rhodians, 306. he, thaginians, first near the coast of Myle, 
makes them a present of all the machines | and afterwards near Ecnomus, 243. they 
of war which fhe had employed in that} pass over into Africa, 244. they are at 
siege, ib. the Rhodians erect the famous first v ictorious, and afterwards. defeated, 
Cotossus, with the money raised by the! ib. they defeat the Carthaginian fleet in 
sale of those machines, ib. their impious i sight of Sicily, Q51. they go to Sicily, and 
flattery of Ptolemy to express their grati-| form the siege of Lilybeeum, 252.. they; 
tude the the aid he had given them during | are defeated at sea, 233. they gain.a 
that siege, 307. great earthquake at) great victory over the Carthaginians, to: 
Rhodes, vi. 147. emulation of the neigh- | Whom they grant peace, 255. The 
bouring princes in consoling that afflicted; Romans take Sardiia from the Cartha- 
city, 1b. destruction of the famous Colos- | ginians, i. 264. they drive Teuta out of 
gus, ib. war between the Rhodians and | [ilyrium, vi. 110. they send a solemn 
Byzantines, and the cause of it, 157. | embassy into Greece to notify their treaty 
peace is restored between the two peo- | with the Ilyrians, ib. the Corinthians 


le, ib. war between the Rhodians and| admit them to the Isthmian games, and . 


hilip, 252. they defeat Hannibal at sea, | the Athenians grant them the freedom of 
899. dispute between the Rhodians and | their city, ib. the Romans drive Deme- 
Eumenes before the Romans, concerning | trius of Pharos out & Llyrium, 173. they 
the Grecian cities of Asia, 320. the|send ambassadors to demand him of 
_ Rhodians signalize their zea! for Rome | Philip, who refuses to deliver him up, ib, 
m the war with Perseus, vii. 110, they | they declare war against the Carthagini- 
send ambassadors to Rome, and to the | ans, i. 271. they are defeated near. the 
Roman army in Macedonia, who speak | Ticinus, 280. near Trebia, 283, and.the 
there in favour of Perseus with extraor- 
dinary insolence, 129, they send depu-/ several conquests -in Spain, 286. they: 
ties to Rome, who endeavour to appease | lose a great battle near Canne, 294, 
the anger of the senate, 166, after long! Hannibal besieges Rome, 299. the Ro- 
and warm solicitations, they succeed in mans are defeated in Spain, 301. they: 
being admitted into the alliance of the} gain a great battle over Asdrubal, 302, 
Roman people, 169. . ? th 
Rhodoguna, daughter of Mithridates, | feat the Carthaginians near Zama, oblige 
king of the Parthians, is married to De- | them to demand peace, and grant itthem, 


metrins, king of Syria, vii. 236. 309.——The Romans send deputies % 


lake of Thrasymenus, 285, they make- 


ey go over into Africa, 505.. they de~_ 
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Ptolemy and Cleopatra to renew their 
ancient alliance with Egypt, vi. 165. 
they gain an advantage over Philip at 
=AApollonia, 194, they break with Hierony- 
mus, vill, 18. upon the news of that 
prisce’s death, they send Marcellus into 
Sicily, 19. that general takes Syracuse, 
36. alliance of the Romans with the 
#Etohans, vi. 198. the Romans send 
Sulpitius to the aid of the /®tolians 
against Philip, 200. various expeditions 
of that praetor in Macedonia, 201, &c. 
general peace between the Romans and 
Philip, in which the allies on both sides 
are included, 226, the Romans accept 
the guardianship of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
236. they declare war against Philip, 
238. they defeat that prince in a battle, 
244, they employ their influence with 
Antiochus to induce him not to make war 
against Attalus, 247. expeditions of the 
Romans in Phocis, 251. they make a 
treaty with Nabis, 257. they gain a fa- 
mous victory over Philip near Scotuss: 
and C ynoscephale, 262. they grant that 


prince peace, 266. they reinstate Greece | 


im its ancient liberty, 268.——The Ro- 
mans send an embassy to Antiochus, vi. 
272. it tends only to dispose both sides 
to an open rupture, ib. they make war 
against Nabis, 275. they oblige him to 
demand peace, and grant it to him, 280. 
every preparation is made for a war be- 
tween the Romans and Antiochus, 283. 
mutual embassies on both sides without 
effect, 284. the Romans send troops 
against Nabis, who had broken the trea- 
ty, 289. they declare war ‘against Anti- 
ochus, 299. they gain an advantage 
over that prince at Thermopyle, 302. 
they defeat Polyxenides, Antiochus’s ad- 
miral, on. two occasions, 310. they go 
to Asia, and gain a great victory over 
Antiochus near Magnesia, 318. they 
a him peace, 320. they reduce the 
4Etolians, and grant them peace, vii. 2. 
they subject the Gauls of Asia, 6. com- 
plaints against Philip carried to Rome, 
18, the Romans send commissaries to 
exar’ne into those compla.ats, and to 
take “_ 
Sparta by the Acheans, 18. new com- 
plaints carried to Rome against Philip, 
36. the Romans send back his son De- 
metrius with ambassadors, 37, The 
Romans send ambassadors into Mace- 
donia, to have an eye upon the conduct 
of Perseus, vii. 99. they break with that 
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prince, 105. war is declared in form, 111. 
the Romans are worsted near the river 
Peneus, 118. the senate makes a wise 
decree to put a stop to the avarice of the 
generals and magistrates, who oppressed 
the allies, 123. the Romans penetr 
into Macedonia, 124, &c. they conqu 
Gentius, king of Illyrium, 139. they gain 
a great victory over Perseus near the 
city of Pydna, 147, &c. that prince is 
taken with his childreh, 152. decree on 
the senate, which grants liberty to the 
Macedonians and Illyrians, 155. the Ro~ 
mans oblige Antiochu’ Epiphanes'to quit 
Egypt, and to leave she two reigning. 
brothers in peace, 73, their cruel treat-- 
| ment of the /Etolians, 169. allin general 
‘who had favoured Perseus are cited te. 
| Rome, to answer for their conduet theres, 
| 170. a thousand Achzans carried thither, 
172. the senate banishes them into seve 
ral towns of Italy, ib. after seventeen. 
years of banishment they are sent back. 
iato their own country, 174. they refuse. 
; Humenes entrance into Rome, 175. the. 
Romans divide the kingdom of Egypt. 
between Philometor and Physcon, 218. 
one of their ambassadors is killed in Sy— 
‘ria, 222. The Romans declare the 
| Jews their friends and allies, vii. 224. 
‘they acknowledge Demetrius king of Sy- 
jria, ib. they conquer the Ligurians, and 
give their territory to the people of Mar- 
iseilles, 181. they defeat Andriscus, and 
two more adventurers, who had possess~ ~ 
; ed themselves of Macedonia, and reduce. 
that kingdom into a Roman province, 
187, &c. they declare war against the 
Carthaginians, ii. 14. they order them to 
abandon Carthage, 16. they besiege that 
city, and demolish it entirely, 19, &c. 
decree of the senate for separating seve- 
ral cities from the Achzan league, vii. 
188, &c. troubles in Achaia, 190. the 
Romans defeat the Achssans, and take 
Thebes, 191. they gain another victory 
over the Achzans, take Corinth, andi 


{ burn it, 193. they reduce Greece into a. 


Roman province, ib. they renew the 
treaties made with the Jews, 235. they 


izance of the ill treatment of | inherit the riches and dominions of Atta~- 


lus, king of Pergamaus, 243. they reduce 
Aristonicus, who had possessed himself” 
of them, 244. Ptolemy Apion, king of 
Cyrenaica, and Nicomedes, king of” 
Bithynia, leave the Romans their domin- 
ions at their deaths, 265, &c. the Ro-. 
mans reduce those kingdoms into Roman 


Epes, ib,———The Romans re-estab- 
the kings of Cappadocia and Bithy- 
nia, expelled by Mithridates, viii. 48. 
first war of the Romans against Mith- 
ridates, 50. massacre of all the Romans 
and Italians in Asia Minor, 51. the Ro- 
mans gain three great battles against the 
generals of Mithridates, 54. 59. they 
grant that prince peace, 62. second war 
of the Romans with Mithridates, 63. 
they are defeated by that prince in a bat- 
tle, 69. they gain a great victory over 
him, and compel him to retire into Ar- 
menia, to Tigranes, his~son-in-law, 73. 
79. they declare war against Tigranes, 
and_ defeat him in a battle, 78, &c. sec- 
ond victory of the Romans over the united 
forces of Mithridates and Tigranes, 87. 
they ages gain several victories over 
Mithri 


ates, who had recovered his do- | 


minions, 95. they subject Tigranes, king 
of Armenia, 96. they drive Antiochus 
Asiaticus out of Syria, and reduce’ that 
kingdom into a Roman province, 199. 
——The Romans, by the will of Alexan- 
der, king of Egypt, are declared heirs 
of his dominions, vii. 275. end of the 


war with Mithridates, viii. 104, the Ro- | 


mans drive Ptolemy out of Cyprus, and 
confiscate his treasures, vii. 277. they 
imvade Parthia, and are defeated, 300, 
&c. they declare Ptolemy Auletes their 
friend and ally, viii. 108. they reduce 
Egypt into a Roman province, 146. 
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a son soon after Alexander's death, 218: 
she causes Statira, Alexander’s widow, 
as well as herself, to be put to death with 
Drypetis, Hephestion’s widow, 220, 
Cassander deprives her of all the hon- 
ours of a queen, and soon after puts her 
to death, 260, &c. 

Roxana, sister of Mithridates, viii. 74. 
deplorable end of that princess, 75. , 


Sazacus, king of Althiopia, enters 
Egypt, and conquers it, i. 173. at the 
expiration of fifty years he retires volun- 
tarily into ethiopia, ib. 

Sabians, sect of idolaters in the East,. 
ii. 218, 

Sabrace, powerful people - of India,. 
subjected by Alexander, v. 170. 

Sace, people of Assyria, subjected by 
Cyrus, ii. 113. 
Sadducees, a powerful sect among the 

Jews: some account of them, vii, 260. 

Sadyattes, king of Lydia, ii. 84, he. 
besieges Miletus, ib. 

Sages. Abridgment of the lives of the 
seven sages of Greece, ii. 288. 

Saguntum, city of Spain, besieged and. 
taken by Hannibal, i. 270. . 

Said, the ancient Thebais cf Egypt,, 
i. 118. 

Sais, city of the Lower Egypt, i, 182. 

Salamis, capital city of the island of 
Cyprus, it}. 357, 
Salamis, isle of Greece, famous for 


Cappadocia is also reduced into a Roman | the battle at sea between Xerxes and the 


province, vii. 331. reflection upon the 
conduct of the Romans towards the 
states of Greece, and the kings both of 
Europe and Asia, vi. 327. difference be- 
tween the Romans and the Greeks, vii. 
200. Roman haughtiness, 74. setting out 
of the consul and army, 112. difference 
of taste of the Romans and Greeks in 
respect to shows, i. 61. Tee 

osaces, governor of Lydia and Ionia, 
commands a detachment of Ochus’s army 
in that prince’s expedition against’Egypt, 
iv. 255. 

Rosaces, Persian lord, gives proofs of 
his valour at the battle of the Granicus, 
v. 20. 

Rowers. Condition of them among the 
ancients, iv. 91. 

Roxana, sister of Statira, queen of 
Persia. ‘ragical history of that prin- 
cess, iii. 280,281.  - 

Roxana, daughter of Oxyartes, wife 


Greeks, iii. 36. 

Salome, wife of Aristobulus I. takeg 
the three princes, her husband’s brothers, 
out of prison, vil. 282, 

Samaria, city of, Palestine, the capital 
of the kingdom of Israel, i. 22. origin of 
the enmity between the Samaritans and 
Jews, il. 64, the Samaritans oppose the- 
Jews at the time they are rebuilding the 
temple of Jerusalem, 152. they submit 
to Alexander, v. 66. they cannot obtain: 
the same privileges from that prince-as. 
the Jews, 74. they mutiny, 80. Alex- 
ander drives thetn out of Samaria, ib. 
they conform to the religion of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, vii. 75. destruction of Sa-- 
maria by Hyrcanus, 259. 

Sambuce, machine of war ef the an- 
cients, viii. 27. 

Samos, island and city of Ionia, ii. 235, 
Samos taken and destroyed by the Athe=. 
nians, iii. 117. Lysander re-establishes/ 


of Alexander, y. 140. she is delivered of |the ancient inhabitants in it, 276. impi~ 


- 
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ous flattery of the Samians towards that 
Lacedemonan, 290. 

_ Samothracia, island of the Archipelago, 
‘considered as sacred and inviolable, vil. 

Sandracotta, Indian, possesses himseif 
of all the provinces of India, which Al- 
exander had conquered, v. $10. Seleucus 
undertakes to drive him out of them, ib. 
those two. princes come to an accommo- 
dation, ib. 

- Sangala, city of India, taken and en- 
tirely demolished by Alexander, v, 159. 

‘Saosduchinus, king of Babylon. See 
Nabuchodonosor I. 

Sappho, of Mitylene, surnamed the 
tenth Muse, ii. 287. 

Saracus, king of Assyria, il. 65. re- 
volt of Nabopolassar against that prince, 
tb. death of Saracus, 80. ’ 

Sardanapalus, king of Assyria, 11. 58. 
his effeminacy, 1b. his death, 59. 

Sardinia, island of Europe in the Me- 
diterranean, subjected by the Carthagin- 
ians, i. 215. 

Sardis, a city of Lydia, subjected by 
Cyrus, ii. 127. it is taken and burnt by 
Aristagoras and the Athenians, 328. 

Satrapze, name given to the governors 
of provinces amongst the Persians, ii. 
187. 

Saturn. Pagan divinity, i. 192. 

Satire, sort of poem, i. 66. 

Scamma, name given to the place 
where the athlete combated, 1. 53. 

Scarpus, general of Antony’s army in 
Libya, declares for Cesar, viii. 138. 

Scaurus, Pompey’s lieutenant, reduces 
Syria and Damascus, viii. 99. 

Scaurus (/Emilius) .is deputed by the 
Romans to Jugurtha, ii. 38. he suffers 
himself to be bribed by that prince, ib. 

Scene, or Stage, part of the theatre of 
the ancients, i. 66. 

Serdiledes, king of Illyrium, exercises 
a kind of piracy at the expense of all his 
neighbours, vi. 109. he joins the Achzans 
’ against the 4%tolians, 173, he rakes an 
alliance with the Romans, 199. 

Sciences. See Arts. 

Scipio (Publius) marches into Spain 
against Hannibal, 1. 275. he passes the 
Po, and is defeated near the Ticinus, 

280. he is‘sent into Spain, and joins his 
brother Cn. Scipio there, 291. they make 
a great progress there, 298. they divide 
their troops, 301. Publius is killed in a 
battle, ib, 


4 


into Spain to make 


that general, 307, &c. he grants the Car- 
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Scipio (Cneas) is sent by, his brother 
d against Asdru- 
bal, i. 276, the two brothers join each 
other, and have great success, 291. 
Cneus is killed in a battle, 301,00 

Scipio (P. Cornelius), surnamed Afr. 
canus, makes himself master‘of all Sai 
i. 304. he is elected consul, and goes over 
into Africa, ib. he has an interview wit! 
Hannibal, and gains a great victory over 


. 
‘ 


thaginians peace, 309. conversation be- 
tween Scipio and Hannibal at Ephesus, 
317. Scipio serves as lieutenant to his 
brother 1, Cornelius Scipio, in” the war 
with Antiochus, vi. 307, he rejects the 
offers of Antiochus, 313. Scipio’s death, 
i. 321. . 

Scipio (IL. Cornelius), surnamed Asj-. 
aticus, is charged with the war agains! 
Antiochus, vi. 307, he goes to Asia, 312. 
he gains a famous victory over Antiochus, 
near Magnesia, 317, he receives the 
honour of a triumph, 326. 

Scipio Nasiea, son-in-law. of Scipie 
Africanus, is charged with an important 
expedition by Paulus Ai milius, which he 
executes highly for his honour, vi. 143. 
he is sent into Macedonia, to appease the 
troubles excited by Andriscus, 186. 

Scipio (Publius), surnamed Africanus 
the Younger, distinguishes himself im the 


| war with Carthage, il, 19. he returns to 


Rome to demand the office of edile, 20. 
the people give him the consulship tb. 
Scipio goes to Africa, and advances 
against Carthage, ib. he takes that city 
and demolishes it, 25, &c. he is sent aya-_ 
bassador into Egypt, Syria, and Greece, 
vii, 240. use which he makes of the 
presents sent him by Antiochus Sidetes, 
247. character and praise of Scipio, ii. 
a his intimate friendship with Polybius, 
en's 

Scismas, eldest son of Datames, be- 
comes his accuser to Artaxerxes, iii, 35°. 

Scopas is placed at the head of the 
ZEtolian troops in the war against the 
Achzans, vi. 169. he ravages Macedo- © 
nia, 174, he prevails upon the A®tolians 
to make an alliance with the Romans, 
198. he goes into the service of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, king of Egypt, 247. he pos- 
sesses himself of Judaa, ib, he is de- 
feated by Antiochus, and obliged te ac- 
cept ignominious conditions, 243, he con- 
spires sgeings Ptolemy, and. is, put to 


death, 27 
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| 3758 | 246- Antiochus, surnamed Theos, king of Syria, is. poisoned by his w 
Laodice. She afterwards causes her son Seleucus Callinicus to be de 


$d 
| 


aes 


clared king. ; 
Bereutice, and her son by Antiochus, are assassinated by Laodice. 
Ptolemy Euergetes, Berenice's brother, undertakes to revenge her death | 
Ie makes himself master of great part of Syria. 
244 | The cities of Smyrna and Magnesia enter into an alliance to aid the 
king of Syria against Ptolemy Euergetes. 
Aratus makes himsolf master of the citadel of Corinth. ‘ 
Leonidas is restored at Sparta, Cleombrotus gent into banishment, and} 
Agis put to death. ; { 
242} Denth of Antigonus Gonatus, king of Macedonia. Demetrius his son 
succeeds him. ‘ 

Seleucus, king of Syria, enters into a war with Antiochus Hierax his 

agen hee letter = the epic in pete eg Ancyra in Galatia 
ath of Eumenes, king of Pergamus. Attalus his cousin-german suc 

ceeds him. io ; ee 
Eratosthenes, the Cyrenian, is made librarian to Ptolemy Euergetes 
pcncphn hephew of the higt-priest Onias, is seat ambassador to Ptolemy 

lergetes. 
Death of Demetrius, king of Macedonia. Antigonus, guardian of Phi § 
lip, son of Demetrius, suceeeds him. ; 
Polycletus ef Sicyon, a famous sculptor. ae. 
Selencus, king of Syria, is defeated and takeu prisoner by Arsaces, king 
ofthe Parthians. ; 
ee eomeneee ing of Sparta, gains a great victory over the Achmans andg ~ 

ratus. 
Seleucus Caltinicus, king of Syria, dies amongst the Parthians of a fall 
from a horse. Seleueus Ceraunus his eldest son succeeds him: 

Antiochus Uierax is assassinated by thieves on leaving Egypt. 
_ Avatus defeats Aristippus, tyraut of Argos. He prevails upon Lysiades,} 
tyrant of Megalopolis, to renounce the tyranny, and make his city enter 
iato the Achzan league. y ‘ 

The Komaus send a famous embassy into Greece, to impart to the Grecks¥ 
the treaty they had lately concluded with the Illyrians. The Corinthians 
declaw, by a public decree, that they shall be admitted to a share in the 
celebration of the Isthmian games. The Athenians also grant them the 

freedom of Athens. 

‘| Antigonus, king of Macedon, by the intrigues of Aratus, is called in to 
did the Achwans against the Lacedemonians. 

Cleonienes, K:ug of Sparta, takes Mcgalopotis. 

Battle of Selasia, followed with the taking of Sparta by Antigonus. 

Death of Seleucus Ceraunus, king of Syria. Antiochus bis brother, 
surnamed the Great, succeeds him. 

2 The Colossus of Rhodes is thrown down by a great earthquake. 
(BT. P2t f etl of Ptolemy Euergeies, king of Egypt: Ptolemy Philopator suc 
te im, , 
ae The /Etolians gain a great victory at Caphye over the Acheans. 
@ 323%; 229} Antiochus reduces Molon and Alexander, who had revolted against Ia 
two years before; tlie first in Media, the second in Persia. 3 
; Death of Antigonus, king of Macedonia. Philip, the son of Demetrius, 
i ry succeeds hin. 
} Cleoinenes, king of Sparta, diés in Egypt. The Lacedemonians elec 
Agesipolis and Lycurgus to succeed hin, 
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_ War of the allies with the tolians, in favour of the Achwans. 
ss {218° | Hermias, prime minister of Antiochus, ia put to death by that prince's 


’ orders. p 

paese | 27 ao of Rapliia, between Ptolemy, king of Egypt, and Antiochus, king 
: of Syria. 

Treaty of peace between Philip, king of Macedonia, and the Acheans,f 

, on one side, and the Mtolians on the other, which puts an-end to the war 

{ ___ fof the allies. 

1 


3788 | 216] Antiochus besieges Actus, who had revolted, in Sardis, and‘ aftec ag 
*~ of two years he is delivered up by oe of Cretan. ia 
i ji of M 2. 


annibal’s alliance with Phili 
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Philip receives a considerable blow from the Romans at the siege of 


Apollonia. 
Carneades, founder of the new academy. ; “4 
Antiochus undertakes. to reduce the provinces which had thrown of 
the yoke of the Syrian empire, and effects it in the space of seven years. 
Alliance of the AStolians with the Romans. Attalus, king of Pergamus, 


enters into it. ‘whe Lacedemonians come into it some time after. 


gt ae aes 


Famous battle between Philip, king of Macedonia, and the A&tolians, 


near Elis. Philopcemen distinguishes himee!f in it. 


Battle of Mantinea, wherein Philopamen defeats Machanidas, tyrant ‘ 


of Sparta, who perishes in it. Nabis is set in his place. 
Treaty of peace between Philip and the Romans. All the alliez on both 
sides are included in it. ait , 
‘Polybius is said to have been born thf year. 
Death of Ptolemy Philopator, king of Egypt. * 
Piolemy Epiphanes, at that time only five years old, succeeds him. 
League betyeen Philip, king of Macedon, and Antiochus, king of Syria, 
against the young King of Egypt. M A 
Phitij, king of Macedonia, is defeated by the Rhodians in a _sea-fight 
ff the island of Chios. That prince’s cruel treaument of the Cyaneans 


a 


4secms to be properly dated the following year, 


Philip besicges and takes Abydos. 


he Romans declare war against Philip. P. Suipitius is appointed tof 


command in it. fe gains a considerable victory near the town of Octo- 


 Hophus in Macedonia. 


186 


189 


187 


183 
181 


Villicus succeeds Sulpitius in the command of the army against Philip. 
The year following Fiamininus is sent to succeed Villicus. 

Antiochus, king of Syria, subjects Palestine and Coete-syria. 

The Achweans declare for the Romans against Philip,  — 

Interview of Philip and the consul Flamininus. 


re 
Tost 


Nabis, tysant of Sparta, declares for the Romans. ‘The Beotians dof 


the same. 
Death of Attalus, king of Pergamus. . Eumenes sueceeds him. 


Battle of Cynoscephaie, where the Romans gaia a complete victory 


over Philip. 


Treaty of peace between Philip and the Romans, which puts an end tof 


the war. 


—a 


2. \ ane 


Embassy of the Romans to Antiochus the Great, in order to be assured ; 


whether the complaints against him were justly founded. 


Conspiracy of Scopas the Aftolian, against Ptolemy Epiphanes, dis-} 


covered and punished. 
Flamininus makes war against Nabis, the tyrant of Sparta. 
Philopemen gains a considerable advantage over Nabis, near Sparta. 


eee 


+. 


The /Btolians resolve to seize Demetrius, Chalcis, and Spaita,, by: 


treachery and stratagem. 


Nabis is killed Philopemen makes the Lacedemonians enter into thet 


Achzan league. 


Antiochus goes into Greece to the aid of the Mtolians. The Romans}. 
declare war against him, and scon after defeat him near the straits of § 


Thermopyle. . 
Battle of Magnesia, followed by a treaty of peace, which puts an end 


to the war between the Romans and Antiochus, which had subsisted about 7 


two years. 

The philosopher Panetias was born about this time. 

The consul Fulvius forces the AStolians to submit te the Romans. Man- 
lius, his colleague, almost at the same time subjects all the Gauls in Asia. 


i Ore it 


The éruel treatment of the Spartans by their exiles, supported by Phi-}) 


lopeemen, happened this year. 
Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, is killed in the temple of Jupiter 


Belus, which he had entered in order to plunder it. Seleucus Philopator® 


succeeds him. 
Philopemen is taken before Messene by Dinocrates, and put to death. 


2 5 


Demetrius, son of Philip king of Macedonia, is unjustly accused by href 


brother Perseus, and put to death, 
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TAL MAA. C 
‘J 3924 | 100 
| 325 | 179° 
| 3829 | 175 
- f 3630 | 174 
3833 | 171 
3834 | 170 
| 3835 | 169 
3836 | 108 
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156 


153 | 
152 } Anpriscus of Adramyttium pretends himself the son of Perseus, and] 
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Death of Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of Egypt. Ptolemy Philometor cuc-B 
seeds hima. ~ ft 

Death ef Philip, king ef Macedonia. Perseus his son succeeds him. 

Seleucus Phitopator, king of Byria, is poisoned by Heliodorus, whomg 
ne had sent a little before to take Jerusalem. Heis succeeded by An-& 
diochus Epiphanes. f 

Antiochus Epiphanes causcs Onias the high-priest of Jernzalem to bef 
deposed, and sets Jason in his place. 

War between Antiochus and Ptolemy Philometor. q 

The Romens leclare war against Perseus. ‘That prince has some ad-§ 
yautage in the first battle near the river Peneus. : 

Aniiochus Epiphanes makes himself master cf all Egypt. The marches® 
afterwards to Jerusalem, where he commits unheard-of-cruelties. 1 

The Alexauirians, in the room of Philometor, who had fallen into the 
hands of Anuochus, make Ptolemy Energetes, his younger brother, king. § 

Philometor is set vt liberty the same year, and unites with his broter. 
That unicn induces Antiochus to renew the war. 

Paulus Mimilius is charged with the Macedonian we), against Perseus. 
Ge gains a famous victory over that prince near Pydna, which puts anf 
rend to the kingdon of Macedonia. It was not reduced, however, into af 
province of the Roman empire, till twenty years*after, 

Whe peetor Anicius subjects Ulyria in thirty days. 

Popilius, one of the anzbassaders sent by the Romars into Egypt, obliges} 
: ntilochus to quit it, and comes to an accommodation with the two bro-# 
thers, d 
Autischus, exasperated at what had happened in Egypt, turns his rage) 
against the Jews, and sends Apollonius to Jerusalem. 

The same year he publishes a decree, to oblige all nations in subjection; 
to him to renounce their own religion, and conform to his. Vhis law€ 
occasions 2 eruci persecution amongst the Jews. , f 

Antiochus goes in person to Jerusalem, to see his orders put in exeeution. 
The martyrdom of the Maccabees, and ihe death ef Kieazar, happened at 
Wat time. f 

Pauius Almilius abandons the cities of Epirus to be plundered by hisg 
army, for having taker Perseus’s part. ‘he Achwans, suspected of having® 
favoured that prince, are seut to Rome to give an account of their conduct. 
Phe senate banish then into different towns of Italy, from whence they 
are not suffered to return homme til] seventeen years after. VPolybius wash 
of this number. if 

Prusias, king of Bithynia, gocs to Rome. Eumenes, king of Pergamis,§ 
is not permitted to enter it. , ; 

Death of Mattathias. Judas his son succeeds him, and gains many 
victories over the generals ef Antiochus. : ' 

Antiochus Epiphanes is repulsed before Elymais, where he intended tof 
plunder the temple. He marches towards Judea, with design to exter-@ 
minate the Jews. The hand of God strikes him on the way, and he diezg 
in the most exquisite formenis. Antiochus Eupator, his son, succeeds hin).§ 

Antiochus Eupator marches against Jerusalem. Heis soon after ebiiged® 
to return into Syria, in order to expel Philip ef Antioch, who had madeg 
himself master of his capiial. a 

Difference between Philometor, king of Egypt, and Physcon his brother, $ 
which does not terminate ti'! after the expiration of five years. ' 

Octavius, ambassador for the Romans in Syria, ts assassinated. f 

Demetrius Soter, the son cf Seleucus Philopator, flies from Rome,§ 
where he had been kept as a hostage, to Syria, where he causes An 
tiochus Eupator to be put to death, and seizes the throne. > = 

Death of Judas Maccabeus. 

Demetrius is acknowledged king of Sytia by the Romans. a | 

Death of Eumenes, king of Pergarous. Attalus Philometor succeeds® 
him. ze i 

War between Attalus and Prusias. ; ‘ a 

Alexander Ba'a pretends to be the son of Antiochus Fpiphanes, and ing, 
‘that quality a*tempts to cause himself to be acknowledged king of Syria. # 


| 
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150 | Demetrius Soter is killed iw a batile between. him and Alexander Bala. 
His death leaves the latter in possession of the empire of Syria. 

148 | Macedonia is reduced into a province of the Roman empire. 

147 | ‘Troubles in Achaia promoted by Diwus and Critelaus. The commis- 
sioners sent thither by the Romans are insulted. 

146 | Metellus goes to Achaia, where he gains several advantages over th 


vince of Achaia. 


The sequel of the history of the kings of Syria ts much embroiled; fo 
which reason I shall separate it from that of the Egyptians, in ore 
to complete its chronology. . 


Syria. Eeyrrr. 
—— ae 
145.| Demetrius Nicator, son Death of Ptolemy Phi-§ 
144 lof Demetrius Seter, de-}_ Antiochus, surnamedilometor. Ptolemy Phys-§ 


Theos, son ot Bala,jcon, his brother, sue-§ 
supported by ‘fryphon,\ceeds hint. 
makes himself naster of 
part of the kingdom. 
Tryphon gets Jona- 
than into his hands, and 
|puts him to death at 
Ptolemais. ‘he year fol- 
lowing he neurders his 
pupil Antiochus, and 
seizes the kingdom of 
Syria. 


feats Alexander Bala, 
and ascends the throne. 


i4t 


tages, he is taken pri- 
soner. 


140 Antiochus Sidetes, the : 
138 second son of Demetrius) Deathof Attalus, king 


Soter, marries Cleopa-jof Pergamus. Attalus, 
tra, the wite of his bro-jhis nephew, surnamed 
ther Demetrius Nicator;/Philometor, —sueceeds 
and after having putihim. He: reigns: five 
Tryphon to death, he isiyears. 
declared king himself. The crueities of Phys 
Antiochus Sidetes be-\cou at Alexandria oblige 
sieges John Hyrcanus in|most of the inhabitants 
Jerusalem, and takes the}to quit the place. 
city by capitulation. 
: (Attalus Philormetor,| 
Antiochus marehes|king of Pergarus, at his 
against the Parthians,\death leaves his domi- 
and gains many advan-jnions to the Roman peo- 
tages over them. Theyjple. Andronicus seizes 
send back Demetriusthe|them.) 
year following: : m 
Demetrius. Nicator _ |. (The consul Perpennag 
reigns again in Syria. defeats Andronicus, and 
sends him to Rome. Th 
kingdom of Pergamus is 
reduced the year follow- 
ing. inte a Roman pro-f 
vince by Manius Aqui+ 
thus. : 
con repudiater§- 
Cleopatra, his first wifey 
and marries her: daug! 
er of the same name, 
ie is soon after obliged 
‘ to fly, and the Alexan 


130 


Eeypr. os) 


}drians give the govern- 
ment to Cleopatra, whom 
he had repudiated. 

Physcon reascends the 
throne of Egypt. 


127 | Demetrius is killed by 
Alexander Zebina, who 
takes his place, and 

jcauses himself to be ac- 
knowledged king of Sy- 

“iT ait 

124 | Seleucus V. eldest son 

122 gof Demetrius Nicator, is} Zebina is defeated by} Physcon gives his 

declared king, and soon|Grypus, and dies soon!daughter in marriage toll 
after killed by Cicopatra.latier. Grypus. king of Syria, 
Antiochus Grypus suc- 
ceeds him. : - 
pest a attempts to 
poison Grypus, a iz 
{poisoned hereelt. . me 


Death of Physeon.— 
Antiochus the Cyzice-|Ptolemy Lathyrus sne- 
n, son of Cleopatrajceeds him. Cleopatra,— 
and Antiochus Sidetes,|his mother, obliges him 
takes arms against Gry-|to repudiate Cleopatra,§ 
pus. He has the worstjhis eldest sister, and tof} 
jin the beginning; but|marry Selene, his young-ff 
two years after obligesjest. 
{his brother to divide the|_ Cleopatra, queen off 
kingdom of Syria with|}Egypt, gives the king-§ 
him. dom of Cyprus to Alex-§ 
ander, her youngest son.) 
Cleopatra drives La-9 
jthyrus out of Egypt, and 
places his brother Alex-f 
ander upon the throne. 
Signal victory of La-§ 

thyrus over Alexander, 
king of the Jews, upong 
the banks of the Jordan. # 
Cleopatra forces La-§ 
thyrus to raise the siege} 

of Ptolemais, and takes 

that city herself. 

Cleopatra takes herff 


Death of Grypus. Se- 
feucus, his son, succeeds 
him. 


Seleucus is defeated by|to death. 


Eusebes, and burned in 
Mopsuestia. 


daughter Selene from 
Antiochus the Cyzice-|Lathyrus, and makes# 


nian is defeated and putjher marry Antiochus the§ 


Cyzicenian. t 
Antiochus TBusebes, 


the son of the Cyzice. 


Antjochus, brother of nian, causes himself to 


Seleucus, andsecondson|be declared king. 


He 


of Grypus, assumes thejmarries Selene the wi- 
diadem. Heis presently|dow of Grypus. 


after defeated by Eu- 
sebes, and drowned in 
the Orontes. 

Philip, his brother, 
third son of Grypus,suc- 
ceeds him. , 

Demetrius Eucheres, 
fourth son of Grypus, is 
“testablished king at Da- 
mascus, by the aid o 
Lathyrus. 


on by the Parthians, 


: Philip an 1 
Demetrius having beenjretires to the Parthians, 
who re-establish him ae’ 


Alexander kills his mo-| 
ther Cleopatra. 


Alexander is expelled, § 
Demetrius,{and dies soon after. 
Lathyrus is recalied. 


nage defeated b 


A. MIA. C. 
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Antiochus Dionysius thejupon the throne tw 
fifth son of Grypug, is setyyears after. 
upon the throne, and 
killed the following year. 
The Syrians, weary of] Eusebes takes refu 
so many changes, choosejin Cilicia, where he re F 
Tigranes, king of Arme-jmains concealed. 
nia, for their king. He Lathyrus ruiss Thebe: 
reigns fourteen years by! in Egypt, where the 
& viceroy. dela he yt before de 
feated had taken eetiaa’ 
| Death of Lathyrus.) 
Alexander Il. son of 
Alexander I. under the) 


2. 
a Death of Nicomedes 

Tigranes recalls Mag4 Antiechus Asiaticusjking of Bithynia. His; 
daius, his viceroy in Sy-ftakes possession of Sy Kingdom i is reduced int 
tia. - ia, and reigns fouma Roman province; asi 
years. . Iso Cyrenaica the same 

year. 

_ Pompey deprives An-| Alexander is driven 

ut of Egypt. Ptolemy 

dominions, and reduces|Auletes, Lathyrus’s na- 

Syria into a Roman pro-jtural son, is eet in his 5 

place. 


—_—_——_- ++ 


Layer. 


ater ee ee 


The Romans depose Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, and seize that istand. 
Cato is charged with that comniission. ; 

Ptoiemy Aulctes is obliged to fly from Egypt. Berenice, the eldest of 
his daughters, is deciared queen in his stead. , 

Gabinius and Antony restore Auletes to the entire possession of his do- 

minions. 

Death of Ptolemy Auletes. He leaves his dominions to his eldest son,} 
and his cidest daughter, the fainous Cleopatra. 

Ponthinus and Achillas, the young king’s guardians, deprive Cleopatra 
of ker share in the government, ar rd drive her out of Egypt. : 

Death of the king of Egypt. Cwaar places Cleopatra upon the throne,} 
with Ptolemy het young brother. 

Cleopaira poisous her brother when he comes of age te share the sove-| 
reign @uthority according to the laws. She afterwards declares fur the} 
[Roman triumviri. 

i; Cleopatra yoss io Antony at Tarsusin Cilicia. She gaiag tte ascendant} 
lover him, and carries iim with her to Alexandria. 

|. Anteny makes hi:aself master of Armenia, and bringa the kiag prisonery 
ia Cleon: atra. Corcnation of Cleepatra and all her children. ; 

Rupture between Cesar and Antony. Cleopatra accE&mpanies the latter, 
who repudiates Octavia at Athens. 

Cleopatra flies at the battle of Actium. Anteny follows her, and there- 
by abandons the victory to Casar. ' 

Antony dies in the arms of Cleopatra. 

Cesar makes himself master of Alexandria. Cleopatra kills herself 
Egypt is reduced into a Roman province. 


Cappadocia. } ParTHIAN Evpink, Pontus. 
ESTE (iaepactlele ten Str 


The kingdom of Por 
us was founded by Da- 
ius the son of Hystaspes, 
u the year 3490. Arta- 
bazus was the first king 

of it. Dis successors, # 
dawn to Mithridates, are 
little known 


BIS 


§ 3016 


315 
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CAPPADOCIA, 


Ariarathes Tf. was th 
first king of Cappadocia. 
He reigned jointly wit! 
his brother Holophernes. 

Ariarathes II. son o 
the first. He was de 
prived of his dominions 
by Perdieccas, who se 
Eumenes on the throne. 
Ariarathes IIL. ascen 


diccas and Eumenes. 
Ariannes. 
Ariarathes TV, 


the first. 
Priapatics. 
; Phraates lL 
Ariarathee V. 


Ariarathes VI. 
named Philopater. 


gur- 
Phraates If. 


PARTHIAN EMPIRE. 


Arsacze 1. founder 6f Years. 
the Parthian Expire. 
Arsaces LI, brother of great 


Mithridates L 


As 


Ponres 


Mithridates I. He isk 
mionly tonsidered s 
the founder of the kin c-| 
dom of Pontus. 


Arisbarzanes. He 
reigns 26 yenrs. 
Mithridates FL. . Ife 
reigns 335 years. 
f 
Kita idates ui. Li 2] 
years. The 


"reigns of the three kings 
who succeed himinelud : 
ihe space of a handredfl 

The last of themg, 
Mithridates IV] 
grandfather off. 
+lithridates the Great. 


ae 38 


Was 


Phurnaces, sonofMitig 
ridates IV, . 


Mittnidates ¥, samy 


Ariarathes VIL Artabanue. After a)named Euergetes. a 
very ehort reign, he is Mithridates WI. our 


succeeded by Mithri-;pamed the Great. — ff 


Ariarathes VILL Mith-idates LL whe reigns 40 Mithridates seizes Cap- 


ridates, king of Pontus,|years. 
puts him to death, and 


Ariarathes IX. takes 
Cappadocia from the gor 
of Blithridates, who is 
presently after re-esta- 
blished by his father. 
Sylla enters Cappado- 
cia, drives the son of 
Mithridates out of it, aud 
seis Ariobarzanes 1. up- 
on the tnrone. 
Tigranes, king of Ar- 
menia, drives Ariobar-jhim Sinatroces. 


Mnaschires, and after 


padocia, and makes his} 
SOR king of it, ; 


5 


Mt « 


SP ai-ninic cies eas 


Beginning of the war, 
These between Michridates and 


two princes reign about|the Romana. 


Mithridates causes 4 

the Romang in Asia Mie 
nor to be massacred in 
one day. og 
Archeiaus, ove of the} 
enerals of Mithridates: 1, q 
izes Athens, and most 
f the cities of Greece, — 
Sylla is charged with 
ithe war against Mithei- 
dates. He retakes . 
heng after along age. | 


Sylla obliges rn 
dates to restore Cappa-' 
docia to Ariobarzanes. 
Tigranes dispossesses 
him of ita second time. 
After the war with Mith- 
ridates, Pompey rein- 
states Ariobarzanes. His 
reign, and the very short 
one of his son, continu 
down to about the y 
3953. 


Victory of Syla ove: 
the generals of Mithee 
ates near Chmronea, 
ee gains a second battle 
soon after at Orcha ne J 


nue. 


Treaty of ap Ras bes 
tween Mithriuates and 


Sylla, which termina es 
{the war, 


Mithridates puis his, 
son to denth. 


Second war be twee: 44 


Mithridates and the Ro- 


mans. It subsists somes} 


thing tess than Lares 

rs. 4 
Mithridates makes an 
alliance with Sertorius 
Beginning of the third 


war of Mithridate ost 


against the Romansi 
Lucullus and Cotta aré 


placed at the head of the§ 


Roman army. } 
Cotta is defvated by! 
sea and land, and forced 
to shut himself np in 
Chalcedon. © Lucuilus 
goes to his aid 
Mithridates forms the 
siege of Cyzicum. Lue 
cullus obliges him to raise! 
it at the end of two year 


and pursues and beatsp 


him near the Granicus, 
Mithridates defeated! 
in the plains of Cabirw, 


He retires to Tigranes. F 
Lueullus declares war : 
Phraates IMT. who as-jagainst Tigranea, and¥ 


g mes the purmame etree after defeats him; 


and takes Tigranocertay 
the capital of “Armenia. 4 

Lucullus defeats Ti- 
granes and Mithridates) 
who had joined their 


sama. 
‘Mithridates recove 
all his dominions, in co 
sequence of the mise ‘ 
derstandings that tak ‘ 
place in the Roman ar- 
ny. ‘ 
Pompey is appointed 
tosueceed Lucullus. E 
gains inany advantages 
over Mithridates, anf 
obliges him to fly. c 
Tigranes surrenders: 
himself to Pompey. | 


jforces near the river A : 
Bi 
i 
=] 


Pompey makes hime a 


' einkiwee, eldest sonjself master of oo ina, 
tof Pb ' which the t 


iH sures 6 


Nek aoe en 
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PRIA WO 1 NAN. PAL OAR RA Wa ak 
“ “ 2 _ aides ie » ‘ 


| ParrTuian EMPIRE. 
(owas _ sid ne = es 


a 


ing, submits his person, 
and dominions to the Ro®# 
Wentidius, general of jmans. 
M. Antony drives Ari-jthe Romans, gains a vic- 
arathes out of Cappado-|tory over the Parthians, 
cia, and sets Archelausjwhich retrieves: the ho- 


17 


Cappadocia was re- 
duced into a Roman pro- 
vince, 


— 
y 


SYRACUSE. _ CARTHAGE, i 


Syracuse is said to have been found-} Carthage was founded in the year 
ed in the year of the world 3295; be-lof the worid 3158; before Christ 46.8 
tore Christ 709. ¥ Virst treaty between the Cartha- 
ginians and Romans. It appearsthat 
the Carthaginians had carried their 
arms into Sicily before this treaty, as 
they were in possession of part of it 
when it was concluded: but what§- 
year they did 20 is not known. 
Gelon's beginning. The Carthaginians make an al-| 
fiance with Xerxes. oi 
The Carthaginians, under Amil- 
Gelon is selected king of Syracuse.jcar, attack the Greeks settled in Si-] 
He reigns'5 or 6 years. cily. They are beaten by Gelon. 
Hiero I. He reigns 11 years. 
Thrasybulus. Ina year’s time he 
is expelied by his subjects. 
The Syracusans enjoy their liberty 
during sixty years. 
The Athenians, assisted by the peo- 
ple of Segesta, undertake the siege of| ‘The Carthaginians send troops un- 
Syracuse under their general Nicias.'der Hannibal, to aid the people of; 
They are obliged to raise it at the end|Segesta against the Syracusane, 
of two years. The Syracusans pur- ' 
sue and defeat them entirely. 
Beginning of Dionysius the elder. . 
Hiannibal and Tmilco are sent to 
Dionysius, after having deposed|conquer Sicily. They open the cam-ff 
the ancient magistrates of Syracuse,|paign with the siege of Agrigentum.§ 
is placed at the head of the new ones, 
and soon aftcr causes himself to be 
declared generalissime. 
Revolt of the Syracusans against The war made by the Carthagi- 
Dionysius, upon account of the tak-Iniang in Sicily is terminated by aff 
ing of Gela by the Carthaginians. It\treaty of peace with the Syracusans. f 
is followed by a treaty of peace be- da 
tween the Carthaginians and Syra- 
cusans, by one of the conditions of 
which Syracuse isto continue in sub- 
jection to Dionysius. He establishes 
the tyranny in his own person. 
New troubles at Syracuse against 
|Dionysius. He finds means to put an 
end to them ' 
‘Dionysius makes great prepara- 


s 
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PA.M{ArCL | SyKACUBK, 
a ae eo 
tions fur a new war with the Cartha- 
cae  4ginians, 2 ’ 

3607 | Sey} Massacre of all the Carthaginians! [milco goee to Sicily with an arm 

jin Sicily, followed by a declaration}to carry on the war againet Dionysius. 
p f{ war, which Dionysius caused tollt subsists four or five years. 
be signified to them by a herald, 
whoin he despatched to Carthage. 
Dionysius takes Rhegium by capitu- 
lation. The next year he breaks th 
Jtreaty, and makes-himself master of 
it again by force. 

Death of Dionysius the elder. Hi 
son, Dionysius the younger, succeeds 
him. By the advice of Dion, his 
brother-in-law, he causes Plato to 
come to his court. 

Dion, banished by the order of Dio- 
nysius, retires into Peloponnesus, 

Dionysius makes Arete his sister, 
the wite of Dion, marry Timocrates, 
one of his friends, ‘That treatment 


4 


3643 | 361 


imakes Dion resolve to attack the ty- 
rant with open force. 
3644 | 360 | Dion objiges Dionysius to abandon 
Syracuse. He sets sail for Italy. 
3646 | 358 | Callippus causes Dion to be asgas- 
sinated, and makes himself master 
of Syracuse, where he reigns about 
thirteen months. 
347 | 357 |. Hipparinus, brother of Dionysius 
he younger, drives Callippuz out of 
Syracuse, and establishes himself in ” 
his place for two years. 
2654 | 350 | Dionysius reinstated. Second treaty ef peace concluded 
i between the Romans and Carthagi- 
nians. . 
3655 | 348} The Syracusans call in Timoleon| The Carthagipians make a new 
to their aid. attempt to seize Sicily. They scci 
A 35357 | 347 Dionysius is forced by Timoleonidefeated by Timoleon, sent by the4 
to surrender hiinsclf, and to retize to|Corinthians to the aid of the Syra-] 
Corinth. cusans. 
Hanno, citizen of Carthage, forms 
3638 | 346 | Timolecn abolishes tyranny at Sy-|jthe design of making himself maste: 


racuse, and throughout Sicily, the/of his country 
liberty of which he reinstates. Embassy of Tyre to Carthage, tc 


deinand aid against Alexander the 

: Great. { 

3005 | 319 | Agathocles makes himscif tyrant! Beginning of the wars between the 
- of Syracuse. Carthaginians and Agathocies in Si-f 


cily and Africa, 


A Reman legion seizes: Rhegium , ; 
by treachery. The Carthaginians send the /Ro- 

Hiero and Artemidorus are made'manz aid, under Mago, against Pyr- 
supreme magistrates by the Syra-|rhus. Bae 
cusan troops. 

Hiero is declared king by the Syra- 
ciuisans. 


3741 | 263 | Appius Claudius goes to Sicily to} Beginning of the first Punic war 
iid the Mamertines against the Car-/with the Romans. "t subsists twenty-j 

thaginians, Hiero, who was at first|four years. i 

(S743 | 1 Jagainst hin, comes to an accommo-| The Romans besiege the Cartha- 


dation with him, and makes an abjgioians in Agrigentum, aad take the! 
; liance with the Romans city, after a siege of seven mouths. 
| 3745 | 259 {| Sea-fight between the Romans and 
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pre rkILte. ee  CARTHAORS on ieire 
Carthaginians, ner the ea@et a 
Myte. 
‘Bea-fight near Peboints: | in Sicily. { 
‘Regulus fn Affica. He is taker 
prisoner. ~ 
Xanthippurs caines to the aid of the 
> Jarthaginians. 
Regulus ig sent to Rome to propsee# 
the exchange of prisonets. At his! 
return the Carthaginians put him tod 
eath with the most cruel torments. | 
Siege of Lilyboam by the Romans. 
Defeat of the Carthaginians rear 
the islands Aigates, followed by a} 
treaty, that puts an end to the first#® 
Punie war. 3 
War of Libya against the foreign 
mercenaries. It subsisis three years: 
and four months, f 
The Carthaginians give up Sar-§ . 
dinia te the Romans, and engage ve , 
pay them 1200 talezts. 

Amilcar ig killed in Spain. Asin 
bal, his son-in-law, succeeds him ing 
the command of the army. ££ 

Hannibal is sent into Spain upon? 
the demand of his uncle Asdrabal, ~& 

Asdrubal’s death. Hannibal ts 
made general of the army in his stead | 
Hiere goes to meet the consul Tib.| Siewre of Sagauntum. 

Sempronius, in order to offer himn his Beginning ot thesecond Punic war,4 
services against the Carthaginians. {whi chi eu:bsiats ceventeen vears ff 
Hannibal enters italy, ‘and gains 
the battle of Ticinus and ‘Vrebia. 
Battle of Thrasymenus. 
Harmibal deceives Fabius at thelf 
straits of Cassilinum. 
Cn. Scipio defeats the Carthage} 
nlans in Spain. 
Death of Wiere. Hieronymus his} Battleof Cannew. Hannibal retires] 
grandsou suceeeds him. to Capua after this bate. 

Hieronymus abandons the party of ‘ 
the Romans, and enters inio an al- 
liance with Hannibal. He is asses- 
sinated soon after. His death is 
followed with great troubles to Syra- 
use. Asérubal is beaten in Spain by thed, 

twe Scipios. - 
Mareclius takes Syracuse, after a 
shege of three years. 


. 


Hiero sends the Carthagtinians ai¢ 
alnst the foreign mercenaricg. 


t 
CARTHAGH. ‘ 

The two Scipios are killed in Spain. i” 
The Romans besiege Capua. 4 
Hannibal advances to Rome, and-besieges it. The Romens soon after# 
take Capua. - 4 
Asdrabat entors Ttaly. He is defeated by the eoncul Livius, whom the§ 
other consul Nero hail joined. f 
Scipio makes himself master of all Spain. We ig mede consul the yearg 
following, and goes tea Africa. 
Hannibal is reealled to the ald of his country. 
Interview of Hannibal and Scipio in Africa, followed by a bloody batue 
in which the Romans gain 42 conptete vic ctory. 

Treaty of peace betwten the Carthaginians and Romans, whieh puts 
an end to the second Punis war. j 
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200 | Fifty years elapsed 
|the third Punic war. 


Hannibal abandons the island of Crete, to take refuge with Prusiag;! 
king of Bithynia. 

Death of Hannibal. eg ; 

The Romans send commissioners into Africa, to decide the differences 
that arose between the Carthaginians and Masinisea. ei 

nd embassy sent by the Romans into Africa, to make new inquiries} 

into the differences subsisting between the Carthaginians and Masinissa. 

Beginning of the third Punic war. Jt subsists a little more than four, 


years. 
Carthage is besieged by the Romans. 
Scipio the garmaer is made consul, and receives the command of the 


army before Carthage. 
Scipio takes and entirely demolishes Carthage. 


END OF THE 6HRONOLOGICAL TABLE. J 
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ABARTipas makes himself tyrant of 


vi. 100. 
f king of Argos, ii. 238. 
2ymus is placed upon the throne 


of Sidon against his will, v. 48. his an- 
wer to Alexander, 49. 
Abelox, 2 Spaniard, his treachery, i. 


Abradates, king of Susiana, engages in 
Oyrus’s service, 11. 112. he is killed m the 


_ battle of Thymbra, 124. 


_ Abraham goes to Egypt with Sarah, i. 
163. the scripture places him very near 


_ Nimrod; and why, ii. 46. 
Abrocomas, one of the generals of 


Artaxerxes Mnemon’s army, marches 
against Cyrus the Younger, iii. 299. 

Absalom, brother of Alexander Jan- 
nzeus, vil. 281. he is taken prisoner at the 
siege of Jerusaiem, 282. 

butites, governor of Susa for Darius, 

furrenders that place to Alexander, v. 
95. he is continued in his government, 96. 
_ Abydos, a city of Asia, besieged by 
Philp, vi. 234. &c.-tragical end. of that 
eity, 235. 

Academy, founded at Alexandria un- 
der the name of Muszeum, vi. 18. 

Acarnanians, people of Greece, their 


» vi. 198. 

hatonts, settled by Achzus in Pelo- 
ponnesus, ii. 243. institution of their com- 
monwealth, vi. 98. their government, ib. 
cities, of which the Achzan league is 
formed at first, 99. several cities join it 
afterwards, ib. chiefs who rendered that 
republic so flourishing, 206. The 
Achewans enter into a war with Sparta, 
vi. 127. after many losses they call in 
Antigonus to their aid, 133. in a war with 
the /£tolians they have recourse to Phil- 
ip, 168. they declare for the Romans 
against that prince, 254. they join with 
Romans against Antiochus, 299, 
their cruel treatment of many Spartans, 
vii. 4. they subject the Messenians, 28. 
they send deputies to Rome concerning 
$1. Callicrates, one of their 
ies, betrays them, $2, &c.——The 

YOR. VIII. R 


Acheans resolve to. share with the Ro- 
mans in the dangers of the war agains? 
Perseus, vii. 125. they are suspected by 
the Romans, 170, cruel treatment of them. 
by the Romans, 172, &c.. troubles in 
Achaia, 188, the Achans declare war 
against the Lacedemonians, ib,-they in- 
sult the Roman commissioners, 189. they 
engage Thebes and Chalcis to jointhem, 
190. they are defeated by Metellus, 191, 

and afterwards by Mummius, 192, &c.. 
Achaia is reduced into a Roman prov- - 
ince, 193. nT ‘ 

Achzmenes, brother of Xerxes, iit, 7, 

Achemenes, brother of Artaxerxes 
Saintes sae at the head of the 
army sent by that prince against Egypt 
Mi OL hata biel ih a hauls Be 

Achzeus, son of Xuthus, founder of the 
Achzans, 1i, 242. : 
_ Achzus, cousin of Sele: cus Ceraunus, 
has the administration of the affairs of 
Egypt, vi. 149. he avenges the death of 
that prince, 150. he refuses the crown, 
and preserves it for Antiochus the Great, 
ib. his fidelity to that prince, ib. he re- 
volts against Antiochus, 157. his power, 
ib. he is betrayed and delivered up ta. 
Antiochus, and put to death, 164. - 

Achaia, so called from Achzus.—See 
Achzans, ii. 243, . 

Acharnians, comedy of Aristophanes ; 
extract from it, i. 77. . 

Achillas, young Ptolemy’s guardian, 
vii, 116. he assassinateg 
he is put to death, 121. , 

Achoris, king of Egypt, iti. 359. 

Achradina, one of the quarters of the 
city of Syracuse, description. of it, iii 
213. 

Acichorius, general of the Gauls, 
makes an irruption into Macedonia, vi. 
37. then 


ompey, 117. 


into Greece, 38. he perishes 
there, 40. we 

Acilius (Mantu’) is appointed to com: 
mand in Greece against Antiochus, vi. 
299, he defeats that prince near There 
mopyl#, 362, he subjects the Aftolians, 
363, &c. 
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_  Acihus, a young Roman, his stratagem 
to make Pecmasmeattis asylum, vii, ist. 

Acrivius, king of Argos, ti. 239. 

Acroiatus, som of Arcus, king ef Spar- 
ta, vi. 64. valouw of that young prince, 67. 

_ Acttum, city famous for Antony’s de- 
feat, vidi, 138. 

Ada continued in the government of 
‘Caria after the death of Idresue her hus- 
‘band, v. 24. 

Adherbal, cencral of the Carthaginians, 
@efeats the Romang at sea, i. 253. . 

Adimantue is appointed general of the 
Achenians after the batile of Arginuse, 
ti, 267. by what means he escapes death 
afler his defeat at A’ gespotamos, 274. 

Adimetus, king of the Mclossiang, sives 
Themistocles refige, iii, 69. he is intimi- 
dated by the Athenians, and sends him 
awsy, 1.80. * : 

Admetus, officer in Alexander’s army, 
v. 58. 

Adonis. Feasts celebrated in honour 
of him at Athens, iii, 205. 

Adore. Etymology of that word, ii. 
mi6.2..” 

fEacides, son of Arymbas, king of 
Epirus, ia driven out of his dominions by 
the intrigues of Philip king of Macedo- 
hia, iv, 303. he reascends the throne, ib. 

fEacides, king of Epirus, is banished 
py his own subjects, v. 259, 

/Egeur, king cf Athens, ii. 240. 

iugina, little island nesr Athens, ii. 

6. 


f#gospotainos, famous for Lysander’s 
victory over the Athenians, iii, 272. 
mee name given to Sesostris, i. 

ve 

fEmilia, sister to Paulus Ae miliue: 
riches left by her to Scipio, at her death, 
in. 30. 

A&milius (Paulus) is chosen consul, 
vii. 131. he sets out for Macedonia, 136. 
exact and seyere discipline which he es- 
tablishes in his army, 140. he gains a fa- 
mous Victory over Perseus near the city 
of Pydna, 143, &c. he pursues Perseus 
in his flight, 150. that prince puts himself 
into his hands, 152. Paulus Aimilius is 
continued in the commiand ofthe army in 
Macedonia, 155. during the winter-quar- 
ters he visits the most famous cities of 
Greece, ib. upon his return to Amphipolis 
he imparts to the Macedonians the regu- 
Jations made by himself and the aenate in 
respect to Macedonia, 1598, &e. he givez 
& great fexst there, 15%. he sets out for 


. " 
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Rome, and passes through Epir ss, the 
cities of which he abandons to be plun- 
dered by the troops, 160. he enters 
in triumph, 161, &c. - 
ZEmilius,. deputy from the Romans, 
goes to Philip, who was besieging Aby-_ 
dos, and exhorts him in the name of tha 
senate to lay down his arms, vi. 237. he 
goes to Egypt to take possession of the 
guardianship of the king in the name of 
the Roman people, ib. a tap il 
Emilius (L, Paulus} is elected consul 
with Varro, i. 291. he is killed at the bat- 
tle of Canne, 294. 
nated & Very rich tcraple in Media, vi. 
227. 
“Eneas, supposed by Virgil contempo- 
it ay Dido. i. 211, : 
nobarbus. (Domitius), consul, de« 


clares fer Antony, and retires to him, viii. 


135, 

/Kolus, son of Hellen, reigns in Thes- 
saly, ii. 242, © 

{Era of Nabonassar, ti. 60. wra of th 
Seleucidw, v, 278. 

fEschines, Athenian orator, suffers - 
himself to be corrupted by Philip’s gold, 
iv. 295, &c. he accuses Demosthenes, 
324. he is cast and retires into banish. 
ment, 325. 

/Esop the Phrygian: his history, ii, 
293. he goes to the court of Cransus, ib. 
he is supposed té have been the inventor 
of fables, 294, 

fEtolia, one of the 
Greece, ii. 234. 

fEtolians, War of the A&®toliang 
against the Achwans and Philip, vi. 167. 
treaty of peace between them, 192. the 
/Etolians join the Romans against Philip, 
197. they make peace with that prince, 
226. they declare against him for the 
Romans, 256, they condemn the treaty 
made between Philip and the Romans, 
280, they form a resolution to seize De- 
metrias, Chalcis, and Lacedemon, by 
treachery, 293. they call in the aid of 
Antiochus against the Romans, 295. they 
offer to submit to the Romans, 305, and 
cannot obtain peace, ib. the senate, at 
the request of the Athenians and Rhodi- 
ans, grant it them, vil. 2. cruel treatment 
of thera by the Romans, 169, &e. 

Africa, discovered by the care of Ne- ~ 
chao, 1, 179, Hanne sails round it by ore 
dcr of the senate of Carthage, 203. fertil- 
ity of Africa, 210, 

Agememscn, king of Mycere, it, 239, 


principal parts of 
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Agarist, wife of Megacies. Her fath- | 
bey ot in Mioccing her a husband, 
~ 


a Agathoolea, concubine of Ptolemy Phi- 
lopator, vi. 165. miserable end ef that 
woman, 231, 

Agathocles seizes the tyrant of Syrae 
cuse, i, 230, his expeditions against the 
Carthaginians im Sicily and Africa, ib. 
he brings over Oplillas to his side, and 
then oe kim to death, 237. miserable 
end of that tyrant, ib. 

Agathocles, governor ef Parthia for 
Antiochus, vi. 80. 

Agathocles, brother of Agathoclea, vi. 
165. his ascendant over Piclemy Philo- 
pator, ib, his measures for cbtaining the 

uardianship of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 231. 
e fg miserably, 1b. 
gelas of Naupactus, ambassador from 
the allies to Philip. Wisdom of his dis- 
course, vi. 191, &e. 

Agesilaus ts clected king of Sparta, iii. 
339. his education atid character, ib. he 
sets out for Asia, 333. he differs with 
‘Lysander, 355. his expeditions in Asia, 

7, &c. Sparta appoints him generalis- | 
simo by sea and land, 340. he commis- 
sions Pisanler to command the flect in 
his stead, 341. his interview with Pharna- | 
bazus, $42. the Ephori recal! him to the 
nid of his country, 346. his ready obedi- 
ence, ib. he gains a setory over the The- 
hans at Corona, in which he is weund- 
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abuseg that prince’s confidence, 119. vic 
lence which he commits when one of the 
Ephori, 121. he is wounded and left for 
dead, 122. , 

Agesipolis, king of Sparta with A 
laus, iv. 179, difference between 
two kings, ib, he commands the army 
gett against Olynthus, 182. his death, ib. 

Agesipolis reigns at Sparta with Ly- 
curgus, vi. 172, he is dethroned by Ly- 
curgus, 276, he retires to the €amp of the 
Romane, ib. . . 

Agesistrata, mother of Agis, king of 
Sparta, vi. 123. her doath, 125. 

Agiatis, widow of Agis king of Spare - 
ta, isferced by Leonidas to marry Cheo- 
mens vi. 126, death of that. princess, 

Agis I, son of Eurysthenes, king of 
chang enslaves the inhabitants of Elos, 
1. 95. : 

Agis If. son of Archidamus, king of 
Sparta, ui. 212. he makes war againet 
the people of Elis, 329. he acknowledges 
Leotyclides for his son at’ his death, ib, 

Agis III. son of another Archidamus, 
king of Sparta, commands the army of 
the Lacedsemonians against the Macedo 
nians, and is killed in a battle, v. 111. . 

Agis IV. son of Eudamidas, reigns at 
Sparta, vi. 113. he endeavours to revive 
the ancient institutions of Lycurgus, 114, 
he effects it in part, 115, &c. only Agesi- 
laus prevents the final execution of that 


esi~ 
one 


ed, 350, he returns to Sparta, 351. he| design, 119. ho is sent to aid the Achwana 

always retains his ancient manners, ib. ; agaiust the Aviolians, 120. on his return 
. 3 he See ; ’ 

he discovers the conspiracy formed by | to Sparta he finds a total change there, 


Lysander, 352. different expeditions of 
Agesilaus in Greece, ib. he causes his 
brother Telcutias te be appointed admi- 
tal, ib, Sphodrias is acquitted by his 
Mmeang, iv. 192. ‘Antalcidas rallies him 
upon his'being wounded by the Thebans, 
Y. dispute between Agesilaus and; 
Eipaminondas in the assembly of the al- | 
lies of Sparta, 195. he causes war to he | 
declared against the P%ebaus, 196. he! 
finds means to save these who fled from! 
the battle of Leuctra, 199. his conduct in| 
the two irruptions of the Thebans into the | 
territory of Sparta, 201. Spayta sends aid 
te Tachos, king of Egypt, who had re-| 
velted against Persia, 250. actions of 
Agesilaus in Eevpt, 232. he declares for 
Neetanebus agaist Tachos, ib. he dies 
‘on his return to Sparta, 233. . 
Agesilaus, uncle on the mother’s side 
tw Agis, king of Sparts, vi. 5. he 


121, he is condemned to dic, and exee 
cuted, 124, &e. any 
Agonothetz, 2 name given to those 
who preskied in the public gamea of 
Greece, 3, 48. 
Agriculture. Esteem that the ancients 
had for if, especially in Egypt, i. 152. in 
Persia, ti. 183, and in Sicily, iit, 131. - 
Agrigentum. Foundation of that city, 
iil. 200. itis subjected first -by the Care 
thaginians, i 221. and afierwards by the 
Romans, 242, 
Agron, prinec of Tilyria, vi, 109. 
Ahasuerus, name given by the Scripe 
tures to Astyages, as also to Cambyses 
and Dartus.—See the names of the last 
two, f s ‘a 
Ahaz, king of Judah, becomes vassal — 
anc tributary to Tiglath-Pilesar, i. 61, 
Albanians. Situation of their country,, 
viii. 93. they are defeated by Pompey, 99... 
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‘Alcmus, son of Perseus, king of Myce- | to die, 24. they soon after annul that seh= 
‘nee, and father of Amphitryon, ii. 239. | tence, 26. aid at ad 
 Alezeus, Greek poet, ii. 286. ‘| Alcimus is placed at the head of De- 

Alcander, young Laced#monian, puts | metrius Soter’s army against the Jews, 
out one of Lycurgus’s eyes, ii. 249. Ly-| vii. 223. : 
eurgus’s manner of being revenged on| Alcmzon, ii. 273. i 
him, ib. * Alcmzonide ot Athens by Pisis- 

' Alcetas, king of the Molossians, great-| tratus, ii, 275. they take the care of 
grandiather both of Pyrrhus and Alex-/| building the new temple of Delphi » 
ander the Great, iv. 278. : themselves, 278, their aim in that pH 

Alcibiades. When very young he car- | taking, ib. 
ries the prize of valour in the battle against| | Alcyoneus, sen of Antigonus, carries 
the Potidzeans, ii. 119. character of that | the head of Pyrrhus to his father, vi. 71. 

Athenian, 190. his intimacy with Socra-| Alexamenes is sent by the Atelians to 
tes, 191. his versatility of genius, 193. his | seize Sparta, vi. 293. his avarice ocea- 
passion for ruling alone, 194. Alei- | sions the miscarriage of that design, 294, 
biades begins to attract notice at Athens, | he is killed in Sparta, ib. 
ii. 190, his artifice for breaking the treaty | Alexander I. son of Amyntas L. king of 
with Sparta, 194, he engages the Athen- | Macedon, avetilaed Mic alheget his mother 
ians in the war with Sicily, 197. he is| and sisters had received from the Persian 
elected general with Nicias and Lama- | ambassadors, ii, $22. he makes proposals 
chus, 201. he is accnsed of having muti- | of peace to the Athenians from the Per- 
lated the statues of Mercury, 206. he sets’ siaus, ili. 44. he gives the Greeks intelli- 
‘out for Sicily, without havirig been able! gence of the designs of the Persians, 48, 
to bring that affair to a trial, ib. he takes} Alexander II. son of Amyntas II. reigns 
Cetana by surprise, 209. he is reralled by | in Macedonia, and diés at the end of one 
thé Athenians to be tried, 210. he flies, | year, iv. 209. , . 
and is condemned to die for contumacy,| Alexander III. surnamed the Great, 
ib. he retires to Sparta, 212. he debauches | son ef Philip. His birth, iv. 278. happy 
Timea, the wife of Agis, and has 2 son| inclinations of that prince, v. 2. lie has - 
by her, ib. he advises the Laceda-monians | Aristotie for his preceptor, 3. Alexan- 
to'send Gylippus to the aid of Syracuse, | der’s esteemand affection for that philos- 
‘ 217.—— Alenbiades retires to Tissapher- | opher, ib. he breaks Bucephalus, 7.—- 
nes, hi, 245, his influence with that sa- | Alexander ascends the throne of Mace- 
trap, ib. his return to Athens is concerte | donia, v. 8. he reduces and subjects the 
ed, 247. he is recalled, 248. he beats the | people bordering upon his kingdom, whe ° 
Lacedemonian fleet, 253. he goes to Tis- | had revolted, 9. (* enters Greece to dis- 
saphernies, who causes him to be seized | solve the league which had been formed. 
and carried prisoner to Sardis, ib. he es- | against him, 10. he defeats the Thebans 
capes out of prison, ib. he defeats Min- | in a great battle, ib, and takes*their city, 
darus and Pharnabazus by sea and Jand| which he destroys, 1. he pardons the 
the same day, 254. he returns in triumph | Athenians, 12. he summons a diet at Co- 
to Athens, 255. and is declared generalis- | rinth, and causes himself to be declared 
simo, 256, he causes the great mysteries | generalissimo of the Greeks against the 
to be celebrated, 257. he sets sail with the | Persians, 13. he returns into Macedonia, 
fleet, 258. Thrasybulus accuses him at| 14. and makes preparations for his expe~ 
Athens of having occasioned the defeat of} dition against the Persians, 15. he ap- 
the fleet near Ephesus, 261, the com-| points Antipater to govern Macedonia as 
mand is taken from him, ib. he comes to} his viceroy, 16.——Alexander sets. out 
the Athenian generals at AE gospotamos, | for Asia, v. 17.. arrives at Ilion, where 
272. the advice he gives them, ib. he re-|he renders great honours to the memery 
fires into the province of Pharnabazus, | of Achilles, 18. he passes the Granicus,. 
283. that satrap causes him to be assue- | and gains a great victory over the Per- 
ainated, 284. his character, ib. sians, 20. he besieges and takes Miletus, 

‘Alcibiades, one of the Spartan exiles, | 22. then Halicarnassus, 23. and conquers 
is reinstated by the Achwans, and sent}almost al Asia Minor, 24. he takes the 
deputy to Rome with complaints against | city of Gordium, where he cuts the fa- 
them, vii. 21. the Achseans condemn him} mous Gordian knot, 26. he passes the 


. 
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astraite of Cihecia, 27. ie arrives at Tar- 
“sus, where he has a dangerous illness, oc- 
casioned by bathing in the river Cydnus, 
ib, he is cured of it in a few days, 30. he 


saarches against Darius, and gaims a fa- 


rious viclory over that prince near Issus, 
%5, &c. tired with pursuing Darims, he 
fomes to that prince’s camp, which his 
wveops had just before seized, 42. Alex- 
ander’s humanity and attention to. Sysi- 
ambis and the other captive princesses, 
44.——Alexander enters. Syria, v. 40. 
the treasures laid up in Damascus are 
delivered to him, ib. Darius writes him a 
letter in the most haughty terms, 46. he 
answers it in the same style, 47. the city 
of Sidon opens its gates to him, ib. he be- 
sieges Tyre, 51, &c. after a long siege 
he takes that place by storm, 59. he re- 
.ceives'a second letter from Darius, 65. 
paid by hiv to ee kat at 66. meee 
paid im to the high-priest f 
eee J esubaien and offers sacri- 
fices there, ib. Daniel’s prophecies rela- 
ting to’him are shown him, 69. he grants 
—— to the Jews, 73. and re- 
‘the same to the Samaritans, ib. he 
besieges and takes Gaza, 74. enters 
Egypt, 75. makes himself master of it, 
%6.and begins to build Alexandria, 77. 
she goes into Libya, 77. visits the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon, 78. and causes him- 
self to be declared the son of that god, ib. 
the returns to Egypt, 79.——Alexander, 
vw his return to Egypt, resolves to ad- 
vance against Darius, v. 80. on setting 
out, he is informed of the death of that 
_prince’s wife, ib. he causes her to be in- 
_ terred with great magnificence, ib. he 
passes ‘the Euphrates, 81. then the Ti- 
grisy82.che comes up with Darius, and 
ains a t battle, mear Arbela, 90. he 
takes Arbela, $1. Babylon, 93. Susa, 95. 
subdues the Umi, 98, &c. seizes:the pass 
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Bessus, 116. he puts Philotas to death 
upon suspicion. of having entered into a 
conspiracy against him, 121. and Pa:- 
menio his father, ib. he subdues several 
nations, 123. he arrives in’ Baciriana, ib. 
his cruel treatment of the Branchide, 
124. Bessus is brought to hin, ib. 
Alexander takes many. cities in Bactri- 
ana, v. 125, &c. and builds one near the 
Iaxartes, to which he gives his name, 
126. he marches against-the Sogdians 
who had revolted, and destroys many of 
their cities, 127. the Scythians send am- 
bassadors to him, who speak with extra- 
ordinary freedom, ib. he passes the Iax- 
artes, 129. gains a victory over the Seyth- _ 
ians, 130, and treats the conquered fa- 
vourably, ib. he queils a revolt of the 
Sogdians, 131. he sends Bessus to Ee- 
batana, to be punished, ib. he takes the 
city of Petra, 132, &c.* he abandons him- 
self to the pleasure of hunting, in which 
he is in great danger, 134. he. gives. Cli- 
tus the command of the provinces which 
had been formerly under. Artabazus, 135. 
he invites that officer to a feast, and kills 
him, 136, &c. he undertakes various-ex- 
peditions, 139. he marries Roxana, daugh- 
ter of Oxyartes, 140. he resolves tomarch 
into India, and’ makes preparations for 
setting out, ib. he endeavours to make 
his courtiers adore him after the Persian 
manner, ib. he puts the philosopher Cale 
listhenes to death, 143.——Alexander 
sets out for India, v. 144. he takes many 
cities there that seemed impregnable, and 
frequently endangers his life, 148, &c. he 
grants Taxilus his protection, 14), he 
passes the river Indus, and then the Hy- 
daspes, 153, and gains a famous victory 
over Perus, 156. he restores that, prince 
to his kingdom, 158. he builds Nicea and 
Bucephalia, ib. ‘he advances into India, 
and subjects many nations, 159. he forms 


of ‘Susa, 99. arrives at Persepolis, of|the design-of penetrating as far‘as the 
which hemakes himself master, 1€0, &ec. | Ganges, 163. :general .murmur of ‘his 
and burns the palace of that city in a/ army, ib. he renounces that design, and 


drusken frolic, 102.——Alexander pur- 
sues Darius, v. 103. Bessus’s treatment 
of that -prince makes “him hasten his 
march, 104. Alexander’s grief on seeing 
the body of Darius, who had just before 
expired, 106. he sends it:to Sysigambis, 
ib. he marches against Bessus, 111. 
Thalestris, queen of the Amazons, comes 


from a remote country to:see him, 113. 


she abandons himself to plezsure and ex- 


gives orders to prepare for returning, 165. 
excess of vanity which he shows i giving 
thanks to the gods, 166. Alexander 
sets :out on his march.to the ocean, vib. 
is inextreme danger at the city-of :the 
Oxydrace, 167. he-subdues all-he meets 
in his way, 170. arrives at the ocean, 171. 
prepares for his return to Europe, 172. 
he suffers extremely by famine in passing 
desert places, 173. equipage in whiehyhe 


eess, 114. he continues his march against | passes through Carmania, ib. he arrives 
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at Pasagarda, 173. honours rendered by | called Berenice, and Kills her nivoteen 
him t» the ashes of Cyrus, 176. he puis | days after, ib, the Alexandrians de.hrone 
Orsinea, satrap of the province, to death, | him, 274. he dies, and declares at “his 
177. he marries Statira, the daughter of | death the Roman people his heirs. ib. 

Parius, 178, he pays the debts of his sol-| Alexander Jannzeus reigns it Judea, 
diers, 179. he appeases 2 mutiny amongst vii, 282. he attacks the inhrvitants of 
them, 182, &c. he recalls Antipater, and | Ptolemais, 262. Lathyrus mar vies to the | 


substitutes Craterus in his stead, 184, his | aid of that city, and defeats Alexander 
urief for Hephaestion’s Jcath, ib, &e. he | near the Jordan, t». &c. Ale: under’s re- 
conquers the Cossean3, ib.——-Alcxan- | venge upon Gaza, 283. quar ot between 
that prince and the Pharisee , 273. gross 
affront that he reccives at the feast of 
tabernacles, ib, vengeance which he takes 
for it, 284. caval war between that prince 
and his subjects, ib. after having termi- 
nated it, he abandons himself to feasting, 
and dies, ib. 


der enters Babylon, notwithstanding the 

sinister predictions of the Magi and other 

soothsayers, v. 185. he celebrates He- 

phawstion’s funeral with extraordinary 

magnificence, 1386. he forms various de- 

signs of expeditions and conquests, 189. 

‘he sets people at work upon repairing the 

banks of the Euphrates, tb. and rebuild-| | Alexander makes himself tyrant of 

ing the temple of Relus, 190. he abandons | Pherw, iv. 209. he endeavours to subject 

himself to excessive drinking, which oc- | the people of ‘Thessaly, ib. Pelopidas re= 

easions his death, 192, &c. pomp of his duces him to reason, ib. bs. seizes Pelo- 

funeral, 232, hie body is carried to Alex-| pidas by treachery, and puts him in ptis- 

andria, 234, judgment to be passed on} on, 210. Epaminondas obliges him to fe- 

Alexander, 195. character ef that primce,| lease his prisoner, 213. he is defeated 

#96, &c. Daniel’s prophecies concerning | near Cynoscephale, 215. tragical end of 

Alexander, 69, &e. ; that tyrant, 216. his diversions, 213, 
Alexander, son of Alexander the Great,| Alexander, son of Afrepus, forms a 

is clected king, vs 218. Cassander first |sonspiracy against Alexander the Great, 

deprives thet prince of the sovereignty, |v. 25. he is put te death, 26, . 

260. then puts him to death, 281. Alexander, son-of Polysperchon, ac- 
Alexancer, son of Cazsander, disputes | cepts the office of gevernor-general of 

the crown of Macedonia with hie brother | Peleponnesus, v. 262. he is killed in Si- © 

Antipater, vi. 9. he is killed by Deme- | cyon, ib. : 

trius, whom he kad called into his aid,| Alexander, governor of Persia for An- 

ib. tiochus the Great, vi. 150. he revolts, and 
“Alexander L, king of Epirus, marries | makes himself sovereign in his province, 

Cleopatra, daughter of Philip, king of | ib. he perishes miserably, 154. : 

Macedonia, iv. 327. Alexander, deputy from the 2Etoliang . 
Alexander Bala forms a donspiracy | tothe assembly ofthe allies heldat Tem 

against Demetrius Soter, vii. 226. he as- | vi. 264. 

cendg the throre of Syria, 227. he mar- Alexander, pretended gon of Perseus, 

ries Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy] is driven out of Macedenia, where he 

Philometor, 228. ke abandons himself to| had usurped the throne, vii. 187. 

voluptuousness, ib. Ptolemy declares! Alexander, son of Antony and Ofeo- 

against him in favour of Demetrius Ni-| patra, viii. 133.7 

cator, 229. Alexander perishes, 230. Alexandra, wife of Alexander Jan- 
Alexander Zebina dethrones Deme-| nus, reigns over the Jewish nation, vii. 

trius king of Syria, vii. 252. he is de-| 273, &c. 

feated by Antiochus Grypus, and soon| Alexandria, a city of Egypt, built 

after killed, 254. Alexander the Great, v. 77. famous he 
Alexander I., son of Physcon, is placed | braries of Alexandria, vi. 18, &c. fate of 

upon the throne of Egypt, vii. 261. he) those libraries, 19, &e. 

causes his mother Cleopatra to be put to; Alexandria, built by Alexander the 

death, 266. he is expelled by his ‘subjects, | Great, upon the Iaxartes, v. 126. 

and — soon after, 267. ; Alexis, governor of the citadel of Apa- 
Alexander II., son of Alexander I.,)maa, betrays Epigenes, Antiochus’s 

reigns in Egypt after the death of La-| general, vi. 154, : 

thyrua, vii. 268. ho marries Cleopatra,{ Algebra, that scienco is part of the 
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mashematics, and ought not to be ne-{ Amyntas I., king of Macedonia, sub- 
plected, viii. 12. mits to Darius, ii. 322. 

Atlobroges, extent of their country, i] Amyntas IL.,- king of Macedonia, 
276. _|father of Philip, iv. 270. his death, 271. 

* Alps, mountains famous for Hannibal’s| Amyntas, son.of Perdiccas, excluded 

’ Passing them, 1. 276. from the throne ef Macedonia, iv. 273. 
Amasis, oflicer of Aprics, is proclaimed! Armyntas, deserter from Alexander’a 
tung ef Egypt, 1. 183. he is confirmed in| army, seizes the government of Egypt, 
the possession of the kingdom by Nabu- |v. 75. he ts killed there, 76. } 
chodonosor, 184, he defeats Apries, who; Amyntas, one of Alexander the Great's 
marched against iiira, takes hin prisoner, | officers, v. 94. 
and puts him to death, 185. he reigns! Amyrteus, one of the generals of the 
peaceably in Egypt, 186, his method ford Egyptians, who had revolted against.Ar 
acquiring the respect of his subjects, ib. | taxerxes Longimanus, lil, 92. he is ase 
his death, 187. his body is taken out of | sisted by the Athenians, 105. he drives 
his tomb and burnt, bx order of Cambyses, | the Persians out of Egypts and is declar- 
ii. 167. Jed king of it, 183, he dies, ib. 

- Ambassadors. Fine example ofdisin-; Amytis, wife of Nabuchodonosor, ii. 52. 
tovestedness in certain Roman ambassa-| Anacharsis, of the Scythe-Nomades 
<iors, vi, 73. by nation, one of the seven sages, ii. 292, 

Amenophis, king of Egypt, i. 164. his | his contempt for riches, ib, 
manner of educating his son Sesostris,} Anacreon, Greek poet, i. 287. 
- 364, this king isthe Pharaoh of Scripture, | Anaitis. Fate of one of the statues of 
who was drowned in the Red Sea, 164, | this goddess, viii. 130, 
Amestris, wife of Xerxes. Barbarous; Anaxagoras, his care of Pericles, id. 
and inhuman revenge of that princess, i. | 97. his doctrine, 123. 
57, &c. Anaxander, king ef Lacedemonia, i. 
Amisus, a city cf Asia, besieged by | 102. : 
_ Incullus, viti. 72. the engineer Callama- | Anaxilaus, tyrant of Zancle, iii. 136. 
chus, who defended it, scts it'on fire, and; Anaximenes, in what manner he saved 


‘barns it, 75. his country, v. 17. ; 
Ammonians, ii. 168. famous temple of| Andranodorus, guardian ef Hierony- 
that people, v. 76. mug, king of Syracuse, vill. 16. his strange’ 


Amnesty, fameus one at Athens, ii. | abuse of his authority, ib, afier the death 
#82. occasions when an.nesties are ne-) of Hieronymus, he seizes part of Syrae 
cossary, 229. ' jcuse, 19. he forms « conspiracy for as- 

Amorges, bastard of Pissuthnes, revolts | cending the throne, 21. heis accused and 
against Darius Nothus, iit, 244. he is put to death, ib. 
taken and sent into Persia, ib. Andriscus, of Adramyttium, pretends 

Amusis, king of Egypt. See Theth- | himself son of Perseus, and ts declared 
mothis. king of Macedonia, vii. 185. he defeats 

Amphares, one of the Spartan Ephori,|the Roman army, commanded by the 
vi. 123. his treachery and cruelty to king | praetor Juventius, 137. he is twice de- 
Agis, ib. {cated by Metellus, ib. he is taken, and 

Amphictyon, king of Athens, ii. 240. | sent to Rome, ib. he serves to adorn the 

Amphictyons. Institution of that as- | triumph of Metellus, 197, : 
sembly, ii, 240. iv. 74. their power, 75.|  Androcles, sen of Codrus, king of 
oath taken at their installation, ib. their | Athens, ii. 243. * 
condescensions for Philip occasioned the; Andromachus, governor of Syria and 
diminution of their authority, 76. famous | Palestine for Alexander, v. 80. sad end 
sacred war undertaken by order of this | of that governor, ib. 
assembly, 283, Andromachus, father of Achzus, is 

Amphipolis, city of Thrace, besieged | taken and kep: prisuner by Ptolemy Eue 
by Cleon, general of the Athenians, iii. | ergetes, vi. 149, Ptolemy Philopator sets 
488. Philip takes that city from the Athe- | him at liberty, and restores him to his 
nians, iat declares it free, iv. 274. it is} son, 157. : 
soon after taken possession of by that} Andrenicus, general of Antigonus, 
prince, 276, . makes himself master of Tyre, v. 273, he 
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“ws besieged in that place by Ptolemy, and 

‘forced to surrender, 276. 

Andronicus, Perseus’s officer, put to 
death, and why, vii. 128, 

Andronicus of Rhodes, to whom the 
world is indebted for the works of Aris- 
totle, viii. 65. 

___ Androsthenes, commander for Philip at 
Corinth, is defeated by Nicostratus, pra- 
ter of the Achwans, vi. 265. 

Angels. Opinions of the Pagans con- 
“cerning them, iv. 12, 

Anicius, Roman pritor, is charged 
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tires into his maritime cities, ib. he sends 
troops to the aid of the Spartans agains: | 
pba 68. he marches to the assistance 
of Argos, besieged by that prince, ib. he 
takes the whole army and camp of Pyr-" 
rhus, and celebrates the funeral of thot 
prince with great magnificence, 71. he | 
besieges Athens, 74. and takes it, ib. his 
death, 93. ‘ 

Antigonus Doson, as Philip’s guardian, 
reigns in Macedonia, vi. 98. the Achrans. 


| call him into their aid against Sparta, 133. 
| he occasions their gainmg several advan- 


with the war avainst Gentius, King of |tages, 197, &e. he is-vietorious in the 


a bb vii. 133. he defeats that prince, 
‘takes him prisoner, and sends him to 


famous battle of Selasia against Cleom- 
enes, 141. he makes himself master of 


Rome, 140. he receives the honour of a | Sparta, and treats it with great clemency, 


triumph, 162. 

Antaléidas, Lacedemonian, concludes 
-with the Persians a peace disgraceful to 
the Greeks, iii. 353, &c. ; 

‘Antigona, Philotas’s mistress, accuses 
‘him to Alexander, v. 118. _ 

Antigone, the daughter-in-law-of Ptol- 
‘emy, wife of Pyrrhus, vi. 6. 

Antigonia, city built by Antigonus, y. 
313. and destroyed by Seleucus, vi. 3. 

Antigonus, one of Alexander’s cap- 
tains, divides the empire of that prince 
with the rest of them, v. 218. he makes 
war against Eumenes, and besieges him 
in Nora, 241. he marches into Pisidia 
against Alcetas and Attalus, 242. he be- 
tomes very powerful, 245. he revolts 
I the kings, and continues the war 

th Eumenes, who adheres to them, 254, 
he is defeated by that captain, 263. he 
gets Eumenes into his hands by treach- 
ery, 269. and causes hintto perish in 
oe 270. a league is formed against 
him, 271. he takes Syria and Phoenicia 
from ‘Ptolemy, 272. and makes himself 
master of Tyre, after a long siege, 273. 
he marches against Cassander, and gains 
great advantages’ over him, 274. he con- 
cludes a treaty with the confederate 
princes, 281. he forms the design of re- 
storing liberty to Greece, 284. he besieges 
and takes Athens, 285, &c. excessive 
honours paid him there, 287. he assumes 
the title of king, 293. ‘he makes prepa- 
rations to invade Egypt, 294. ‘his enter- 
prise is unsuccessful, ib. he loses a great 
battle at Ipsus, and is killed in it, 315. 
_ Antigonus Gonatas offers himself as a 
hostage for Demetrius his father, vi. ib. 
he establishes himself in Macedonia, 41. 
Pyrrhus drives him out of it, 64. he re- 


146. he marches against the Tllyrians, 
and dies after having gained a Victory 
over them, ib, ; 

_ Antigonus, nephew of ‘Antigonus Do- 
son, Philip’s favourite, discovers to that 
prince the innocence of his son Deime- 
trius, and the guilt of Perseus, vii. 56. 
Philip’s intentions in respect to him, 57. 

Antigonus, a Macedonian lord in the 
court of Perseus, vii. 137. 

Antigonus, the brother of Aristobulus 
I., is appointed by his brother to terminate 
the war in Iturea, vii. 281. at his return 
his brother puts him to death, 282. 

Antigonus, son of Aristobulus IL., is 
sent to Rome by Pompey, vii. 292. he is 
set upon the throne of Judea, 293. he is 
besieged in Jerusalem, 294. he surrenders 
and is put to death, 295. 

Antimachus, officer in the army of Per- 
seus, vil. 122, 

Antioch, city built by Seleuens, upon 
the Orontes, vi. 3. 

Antiochus, lieutenant of Alcibiades, 
attacks the Lacedemonians with ill con- 
duct, and is defeated with great loss, iii. 

Antiochus I., surnamed Soter, reigns 
in Syria, and marries Stratoniee, his 
father’s wife, vi. 32. he endeavours to 
seize the kingdom of Pergamus, 77. he 
is defeated by Eumenes, ib. he puts one 
of his sons to death, and dies himself 
soon after, ib, 

Antiochus II,, surnamed ‘Theos, as- 
cends the throne of Syria, vi. 77. he de- 
livers Miletus from tyranny, ib. he carrics 
the war into Egypt against Ptolemy, 80. 
the provinces of the Past revolt against 
him, ib. he loses most of those provinces, 
81. he makes peace with Ptolemy, and 
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marriss Berenice, the daughter of that 
ince, after having repudiated Laodice, 
ib. he repudiates Berenice, and takes 
Laodice again, who causes him to be 
poisoned, 88. Daniel’s prophecies con- 
Antiochus Hicrax commands in Asia 
Minor, vi. 88. he enters into a league 
with his brother Seleucus against Ptole- 
my, 92. he declares war against Seleucus, 
gives him battle, and defeats him with 
great danger of his life, 93. he is attack- 
ed and defeated by Eumenes, 94. he re- 
tires to Ariaratlies, who soon after seeks 
oceasion to rid himself of him, 95. he 
takes refuge with Ptolemy, who imprisons 
him, ib. he escapes from prison, and is 
assassinated by robbers, ib. 
Antiochus: III., surnamed the Great, 
ins to reign in Syria, vi. 150. fidelity 
of Achwus towards lim, ib. he appoints 
Hermias his prime minister, ib. Molon 
and Alexander, whom he had appointed 
governors of Media and Persia, revolt 
inst him, ib. he marries Laodice, the 
daughter of Mithridates, 151. he sacrifi- 
ces Epigenes, the mest able of his gen- 
grails, to the jealousy of Hermias, 154. 
ee marches against the rebels, and re- 
duces them, 155. he rids himself of Her- 
etnias, 156. he marches into Ceele-syria, 
and takes Seleucia, 158, Tyre, and Ptol- 
emais, 159. he makes a truee with Ptol- 
emy, is. The war breaks out again, 160. 
Antiochus gains many advantages, 161. 
fie loses a great battle at Raphia, 162. 
he makes peace with Ptolemy, 163. he 
turns his arms against Achwus, who had 
revolted, ib. Achzeus is put into his hands 
hy treachery, and executed, 161. expedi- 
tions of Anttoehius into Media, 227, Par- 
thia, ib. Hyrcania, ib, Bactriana, 228, 
and even into India, 229. he enters into 
an alliance with Philip to invade the 
kingdom of Egypt, 232, and seizes Covle- 
syria and Palestine, 1b. he makes war 
against Attalus, 247. upon thie remon- 
strances of the Romans he retires, ib. he 
recovers Céele-syria, which Aristomenes 
had taken from him, ib. Antiochus forms 
the design of seizing Asia. Minor, 249. he 
takes some places there, 271. an embassy 
is sont to him from the Romans upon that 
head, ib. Hannibal retires to him, 274. 
ého arrival of that general determings him 
te engage ina war with the Romans, 283. 
he marches. against the Pisidians, and 
eubjects. them, 286. he goes to Greece 
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at the request of the AMtolians, 295. he 
attempts to bring over the Achazans i» 
vain, 296, and afterwards the Beeotians, 
299, he makes himself master of Chalcis, 
and all Eubeea, ib. the Romans declare 
war against him, ib. he makes an ill use 
of Hannibal’s counsels, 301. he goes te 
Chaleis, and marries the daughter of the 
person in whose house the lodges, ib. he 
seizes the straits of Thermopyle, 302. 
he is defeated near those mountains, and 
escapes to Chalcis, ib. on-his return to 
Ephesus, he ventures a sea-fight, and 
loses it, 307. his fleet gains some advan- 
tage over the Rhodians, 309. he loses « 
second battle at sea, ib. conduct of An- . 
tiochus after this defeat, 311. he makes 
proposals’ sf peace, 312, which are re- 
jected, 314. he loses a great battle near | 
Magnesia, 347, &c. he demands peace, 
318. he obtains it, and on what conditions, 
319. in order to pay the tribute to the 
Romans, he plunders a temple in Ely- 
mais, vii. 9. he is killed, ib. character of 
Antiochus, ib. Danicl’s prophectes con+ 
cerning that prince, 10, : 

Antiochus, the eldest.son of Antiockus 
the Great, dies in the flower of his youth, 
vi. 287. character of that young prince, 
ib, 

Antiochus IV., surnamed Epiphanes, — 
goes-to Rome-as a hostage, vis 319. he 
ascends the throne of Syria, vi. 61. dis- 
pute between that prince and the king of 
Egypt, 63. he marches towards Egypt, 
65, and gains a first victory over Ptole-. 
my, ib. then a second, 66. he makes 
himself master of Egypt, ib. and takes: 
the king himself, ib. upon the rumour of — 
a general revolt, he enters Paleste, 67.. 
besieges and takes Jerusalem, ib. where 
he exereises the most horrid cruelties; 
ib, &ec. Antiochus renews the war in 
Egypt, 68. he replaces Ptolemy Philo~ — 
metor upon the throne, and with what 
view, 70. he returns to Syria, ib. he: 
comes back to Egypt, end marches to 
Alexandria,. 72. Popilius, the Roman 
ambassador, obliges him to quit it, 73. 

Antiochus, incensed at what happened 
in Egypt, vents his rage upon the Jews, 
vii, 74. he orders Apollonius, one of his 
generals, to destroy Jerusalem, ib. crue!~ 
ties committed there by that general, ib. 
Antiochus endeavours:to abolish the wor- 
ship of the true God at Jerusalem, 75, he. 
enters Juda, and commits horrible c e-, 
lelties, 77, &c. he celebrates, games. 
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Daphne, near Antioch, 81. several of his 
enerals defeated by Judas Maccabzus, 
th, he goes to Persia, attempts to plunder 
the tie of Elymais, and is shamefully 
repulsed, 86. upon receiving advice of 
the defeat of his armies in Judea, he sets 
out instantly with design to exterminate 
the Jews, 87. he.js struck by the hand of 
God on his way, and dies in the most ex- 
quisite torments, ib. Daniel’s prophecies 
concerning this prince, 88. 
Antiochus V. called Eupator, succeeds 
his father Antiochus Epiphanes in the 
kingdom of Syria, vii. 214. he continues 
the war with the Jews, 215. his generals 
and himself in person are defeated by Ju- 
das Maccabwus, 216, he makes peace 
with the Jews, and destroys the fortifice- 
tions of the temple, 217. Romans discon- 


tented with Eupator, 222, -his soldiers de-. 


liver him up to Demetrius, who puts him 
to death, ib. ; 
_ _ Antiochus VI. surnamed .Theos, is 
placed upon the throne of Syria by Try- 
phon, vii. 233. he is assassinated soon 
after, 235. . 4 
Antiochus VIE. surnamed Sidetes, 
marries Cleopatra, wife of Demetrius, 
and is proclaimed king of Syria, vii. 2358. 
he dethrones Tryphon, who is put to 
death, ib. he marches into Judwa, 246. 
besieges John Hyrcanus in Jq@usalem, 
ib. the city capitulates, ib. he tins his 
arms agamst Parthia, 247. where he 
erlshes, 248, an adventure of this prince 
in hunting, ib. 
Watiocths VIII. surnamed Grypus, 
begins to reign in Syria, vii. 254. he mar- 
ries Tryphena, the daughter of Physcon, 
king of Egypt, ib. he defeats and expels 
Zebina, ib. his mother Cleopatra en- 
deavours to poison him, and is poisoned 
herself, 255. Antiochus reigns some time 
in peace, ib. war between that prince 
and his brother Antiochus of Cyzicum, 
256. the two brothers divide the empire 
of Syria between them, 258. Grypus 
marries Selene, the daughter of Cleopa- 
tra,'and renews the war against his bro- 
ther, 264. he is assassinated by one of 
his vassals, ib, : 
Antiochus TX. surnarned the Cyzice- 
nian, makes war against his brother An- 
tiochus Grypus, vii. 256. .he marries 
Cleopatra, whom Lathyrus had repudi- 
ated, ib. after several battles, he comes 
to an accommodation with his broiher, 
and divides the empire of Syria with him, 
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258. he goes to the aid of the Samar 
tans, and Is unsuccessful in the war, ib. 
alter his brother’s death he endeavours 
to possess himself of his dominions, 285. 
he loses a battle against Seleucus the son 
of Grypus, who puts him to death, ib. 

Antiochus X, surnamed Eusebes, son | 
of Antiochus the Cyzicenian, causes him- 
self to be crowned king of Syria, and de- 
poses Seleucus, vii, 266, he gains a bat- 
tle against Antiochus and Philip, brother 
of Seleucus, ib. he marries Selene, the 
widow of Grypus, ib. he is entirely de- | 
feated by Philip, and obliged to take ref- 
uge amongst the Parthians, ib. by their, 
aid he returns into Syria, ib. he is again 
expolled, and retires into Cilicia, where 
he ends his days, 267, 

Antiochus XI. son of Grypus, endeav- 
ours to revenge the death of his brother 
Seleucns, vii. 266. he is defeated by Eue. 
sebes, and drowned in endeavouring to 
pass the Orontes, ib. &e. . 

Antiochus XU, surnamed Dionysius,, 
seizes Ceele-syria, and reigns a very, 
short time, vii, 266. 

Antiochus XIII. ealled Asiaticus, sent, 
hy Selene, his mother, to Rome, vii. 269. 
on bis return he passes through Sicily, 
and receives an.enormous affront from - 
Verres, tb, ]:e reigns some time in Syria, 
272, Pompey deprives him of his domin-- 
ions, 273. 

Antipas, or Antipater, Herod’s father, 
excites great troubles in Indwa, vii. 288. 
&e. he sends troops to aid Casar, be~ 
sieged in Alexandtia, vit. 123. . 

Antipater, Alexander’s, lieutenant, is: 
appomted by that prince to govern Macee- 
donia in his absence, v. 16. he defeats 
the Lacedemenians, who had’ revolted 
against M acedpinat 110. Alexander takes’ 
his government from him, and orders bine 
to come to him, 183, suspicions entér=" 
tained of Antipater in respect of Alexan- 
der’s death, 193. Antipater’s expeditions 
into Greece, after Alexander’s death, 
223. -he is defeated by the Athenians 
near Lamia, to witich he retires, ib. he: 
surrenders that place by capitulation, - 
225. he seizes Athens, and puts a garri-. 
son into it, 226. he puts Demosthenes 
and Hyperides to death, ib. he gives 
Phila, his daughter, to Craterus in mar- 
riage, 231. he is appointed regent of the 
kingJom of Macedonia, in the room of? 


Perdiecas, 239. death of Antipater, 244. 


Antipater, eldest son of Cassander, vii. 
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Gispate between, that prince and his 
her Alexander for the crown of Ma- 
eedonia, ib, he kills his mother Thessa- 
Jonica, who favoured his younger brother, 
ib, Demetrius drives him out of Macedo- 
nia, ib, he retires into Thrace, and dies 
there, ib. 

Antiphon, courtier of Dionysius. Wit- 
ty saying, which cost him his life, iv. 129. 

Antony (Marl) contributes by his val- 
our to the re-establishment of Auletes 
upon the throne of Egypt, viii. 113, &c. 
when triumvir, he cites Cleopatra before 
him, and why, 126. his passion for that 
princess, ib. her ascendant over him, ib. 
she carries him with her to Alexandria, 
128. Antony returns to Rome, and mar- 
ries Octayja, Casar’s sister, 130. he 
makes some expeditions against the Par- 
thians, 130. then gocs to Pheenicia to 
meet Cleopatra, ib. his injurious treat- 
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cusing Demetrius, is sent ambassador to 
Rome by Philip, vii. 53. after the death 
of Demetrius, he eseapes into Italy, 56. 

Apelles, officer of Antiochus Epipha- 
nes, endeavours to make Mattathias-sa- 
crifice to idols, vii. 76. Mattathias killa 
him with all his followers, 77. 

Apellicon, an Athenian, library erected 
by him at Athens, viii. 65. 

Apis, an ox adored under that name by 
the Egyptians, i. 143. killed by Camby- 
ses, it. 170. ‘ 

Apis, king of Argos, ii, 239, 

Apolie. Peninia erected in honour of 
him at Delphi, i. 36. 

Apollocrates, eldest son of Dionysius. 
the younger, commands in the citadel of 
Syracuse, in the room of his father, iv. 
153. he surrenders that place to Dion, and. 
retires to his father, 160, 

Apolledorus, of Amphipolis, one of ” 


ment of Octavia, 131. he makes himself| Alexander's oflicers, y. 93. 


master of Armenia, and returns to Alex- 
andria, which he enters in triumph, ib. 


Apolloderus, friend of Cleopatra, fa 
Vvours the entrance of that princess inte 


he celebrates there the coronation of | Alexandria, and in what manner, viii, 119. 


Cleopatra and her children, 132. open 
rupture between Cesar and Antony, 133. 
Antony puts to sea, accompanied by 
Cleopatra, 137, he is entirely defeated 
in a sea-fight off Actium, 138, all his 
troops surrender themselves to Caosar, 
ib. he returns to’ Alexandria, ib. he 
sends ambassadors to treat of peace with 
Cesar, 139. seeing himself betrayed by 
Cleopatra, he sends to challenge C:esar 
to a single combat, 141. believing Cleo- 
patra had killed herself, he fails upon his 
sword, 142. he expires in Cleopatra’s 
arms, 143, that princess celebrates his 
funeral with great magnificence, 144. 

Anysis, kina of Egypt, i. 173. 

Aornos, a rock of Inaia, besieged and 
taken by Alexander, v. 150. 

_ Apame, the daughter of Antiochus So- 
ter, and widow of Magas, vi. 79. 

Apaturia, Feast celebrated at Athens, 
iii. 267. 

Apaturius, officer of Seleucus Cerau- 
nus, forms a conspiracy against that 
prince, and poisons him, vi. 150. he is 
put to death, ib, 

Apega, an infernal machine, invented 
by Nabis, vi. 225, 

Apelles, courtier of Philip, vi. 175. 
abuses his power, ib. he endeavours .to 

humble GAY cusieve the Achzans, 176, 
he perishes miserably, 188. : 

Apelles, Perseus’s accomplice ia ac- 

‘ 


| 241. he is seized and 


Apollodorus, governor of Gaza for La- 
thyrus, defends that place against Alex- 
ander Jamizons, vii. 263. he is assassinat= 
ed by his brother Lysimachus, ib, 

Apollonides, officer in the army of Eu- 
menes, occasions the loss of a battle, v. 
put to death, ib. 

Apollonides, magistrate of Syracuse, 
viii, 23. his wise discourse in the assem= 
bly of the people, 24, Hoey 

Apollonius, a lord in the court of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, is sent ambassador by 
that prince, girst to Egypt, vit. 64, then. 
to Rome, ib. Antiochus sends him with: 
an army against Jerusalem, with orders 
to destroy that city, 74. his bie oe 
there, ib. he is defeated by Judas Mac- 
cabzus, and killed in the batile, 81. 

Apollonius, governor of Ccoole-syria: 
and Phoenicia, marches against Jona-- 
than, and ts defeated, vii. 229. he forma: 
a plot against the life of Ptolemy Philo 
metor, 1b, 

Apollophanes, physician of Antiochus: 
the Great, discovers to that prince the 
conspiracy formed against him by Here 
mias, Vi. 155. salutary advice which he 
gives Antiochus, .157. 

Appius (Claudius) Roman consul, is 
sent mto Sicily, to aid the Mamertines,. 
i. 241. he defeats the Carthaginians and: 
Syracusans, ib. 

Appius (Claudius), Roman senator, 


i $2 
poevents the senate from accepting the 
oxibrs of Pyrehus, vi. 51, » 

Appius (Claudius), Roman, commands 
a Sedy of troops, and is beaten near'Us- 
cana, against which he marched with de- 

sign to plunder it, vii. 123. 

Apries ascends the throne of Egypt, i. 
131. success of that prince, ib. Zede- 
Kah, king of Judah, implores his aid, 
482. he declares himself protector of Is- 
rael, ib. Egypt revolts against him, 183, 
and sets Amasis on the throne, ib. he is 
obliged to retire into Upper Egypt; 184, 
Amasis defeats him in a battle, in which 
he is taken prisoner, and put to death, 185, 

Aquilius (Manius), Roman proconsul, 
is. defeated in a battle by Mithridates, 
who takes him prisoner, and puts him to 
death, viii. 57. 

Arabians (Nabathean) character of 
that people, v. 278. 
~~ Aracus, Lacedemonian admiral, iii. 
270. 

Avaspes, a Median nobleman, is ap- 
pointed by Cyrus to keep Panthza pris- 
_ omer, ii, 1}1. passion which he conceives 

for that princess, ib. goodness of Cyrus 
iu respect to him, ib, he does that price 
great service In going as a spy amongst 
the Assyrians, ib, 

Aratus, son of Clinias, escapes from 
Sicyon, to avoid the fury of Abantidas, 
vi. 100. he delivers that city from the 
tyranny, ib. and unites it with the Achw- 
an league, 101. he appeases a sedition 
upon the point of breaking out at Sicyon, 
103, &c. he is elected general of the 
Achezans, 104. he takes Corinth from 
Antigonus, 107, &e, lie makes several 
cities enter into the Achwan league, 108. 
ne has not thé same success at Argos, 
110, he marches against the A®tolians, 
121. Cleomenes, king of Sparta, gains 
several advantages over him, 128. Ara- 
tas’s-envy of that prince, 132. he calls in 
. Antigonus to aid the Achwans against the 
Lacedemonians, ib. he marches against 
the A®tolians, and is defeated near Ca- 
phy, 168. Philip’s affection for Aratus, 


wb. Apelles, Philip’s minister, accuses. 


him falsely to that prince, 177. he is de- 
clared innocent, 178. he accompanies 
Philip. into #toliay his expeditions 


against the A®tolians, Lacedsemonians, 
£ 


and. Eleans, 180. Philip causes him to 
he poisoned, 195. his funeral solemnized 
iticently, 196, 


ratus the younger, son ofthe great- 


GENERAL INDEX. 


Aratus, is chief magistate of the Acha» 
ans, vi. 174. Philip causes him to be 
poisoned, 196, r “td 
Arbaces, governor of the Medes for 
Sardanapalus, revolts against that prince; 
and founds the kingdom of Media, ii. 58. 
Arbaces, eehbrit in the army of Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon, against his brother 
Cyrus, iii, 299, 
Arbela, city, of Assyria, famous for. 
Alexander’s victory over Darius, v. 91. 
Arcesilas, Alexander’s _ lieutenant. 
Provinces that fell to his lot after that 
prince’s death, v. 218, : 
Archagathus, son of Agathocles, com- 
mands in Africa after his father’s depar- 
ture, i. 237. he perishes there miserably, 


Archelaus, governor of Susa for Alex- 
ander, v. 96, 

Archelaus, general for Antigonus, 
marches against Aratus, who besieged 
Corinth, and is taken prisoner, vi. 107. 
Aratus sets him at liberty, 108, 

Archelaus, one of the generals of Mith« 
ridates, takes Athens, viii. 52. he is driys 
en out of it by Sylla, 56. he is. defeated 
by the same captain, first at Chicronea, 
58. and then at Orchomecnus, 60, he es- 
capes to Chalcis, ib. and has an inter- 
view with Sylla, near Delium, 62. Ar- 
chelaus goes over to Murana, 66: he 
engages the latter to make war againat 
Mithridates, ib. 

Archelaus, son of the former, is made: 
high-priest and sovereign of Coman 
vin. 102. he marries Berenice, queen 
Egypt, 113. he is killed in a battle wi 
the Romans, 114. : 

Archelaus, son of the latter, enjoys the: 
same dignities as his father, vii. 330, he 
marries Glaphyra, and has two sons by 
her, ib. 

Archelaus, second son of Archelaus 
| and Glaphyra, ascends the throne of 
| Cappadocia, vii 380, Tiberius does him 
great services with Augustus, ib. he 
draws the revenge of Tiberius upon him- 
self, 331. he is cited to Rome, and. w 
ib. he is very ill received there, ib. he- 
dies soon after, ib, ? 

Archias, a Corinthian, founder of Sy- 
racuse, ii. 240. 

Archias, 4 pa oe is ap y: the: 
| conspirators at a feast given by. Philli- 
ig of them, to the Pitecaascten. iv. 
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{ Archias, comedian, delivers up the r+ 
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